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PREFACE. 


In prefacing the Fifth Hdition of these Sermons, little more 
is necessary than to repeat, in simple justice to the Author, 
that none of them were prepared for the press by himself, 
and only tiiree received his own revision, the rest having 
been transcribed from posthumous manuscripts more or 
less imperfect, and from shorthand notes of Sermons taken 
during delivery. But it will be seen that, although some 
are brief, yet in all the line of thought is distinct and 
unbroken. 

It may also be again stated, that the Author’s ministerial 
life terminated in 1861, and that the First Edition of his 
Sermons was issued in 1863. 

The extensive sale of the Second Series of Mr Hull’s 
Sermons, published in 1870, induces the Editor to believe 
that if a third volume can be completed it will be equally 
welcome, and he is endeavouring to accomplish this end ; 
but the peculiarities of the manuscripts make it a work of 
great difficulty. 


CHARLES HULL. 


Lonxpon, Junuary 1872. 
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I. 


CHRIST THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIVE, 


JOUN xi. 25. 


“Tam the Resurrection and the Life.” 


Every one who considers the circumstances under which 
these words were spoken, must feel that Christ meant them 
to express the great truth that should henceforth cheer the 
sorrow and illuminate the darkness of the grave. They 
were spoken to a woman who stood heart-broken before 
the veiled mystery of death. She believed that her brother 
would rise again “in the resurrection at the last day ;” but 
she had found that belief too vague and distant to bear the 
overwhelming pressure of her sorrow. Our Saviour was 
about to raise her brother, but He told her not of that. 
He spoke of truth without which the resurrection of the 
dead to this strange, confused world, would have been a 
poor consolation. He pointed her from a dead brother 
to a living Friend; from a remote resurrection to a pre- 
sent Redeemer; and His words told her of a life in Him 


which would rise through death into a more grand and 
A 
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perfect being. If, then, on the threshold of His mightiest 
miracle, Christ said to that sorrowing sister, “‘ the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life are in me,” 1s it not evident that He meant 
that to express the truth which explained the meaning of 
death, and tighted up its profoundest gloom ? 

By way of introduction to the deep meaning which lies 
in this sublime saying of our Lord, let us begin by placing 
ourselves for a few moments in the scene where it was first 
spoken: for in the act of raising Lazarus Christ expounded 
His own truth, and showed visibly how the “‘ Resurrection 
and the Life” were in Him. 

Standing, then, by the grave, the first thing that strikes 
us is, that Christ's greatest utterance on death was spoken 
on the first occasion on which its dark question had come 
closely to His own soul. Elsewhere He had gone to meet 
death—here it had come to meet Him. That quiet house- 
hold at Bethany had often been a region of congenial re- 
tirement after the tumult of the great unfriendly city. 
There, when the glowing Hastern day was burning into 
evening, and the cool shadows fell from the hills over the 
silent village, He had spoken His thoughts to a little band 
of loving disciples, and, in rest, fitted Himself for the cares 
and toils of the morrow. Into that inner circle of His 
friendship death had dared to come, and dash its awful 
question against the Saviour’s heart. | Elsewhere, too, He 
had rebuked its power when life had just left the body, and 
seemed yet lingering on the threshold of the house of clay. 
The daughter of Jairus lay sleeping with the rosy flush of 
life fading like twilight from her brow, when He called it 
back into a morning of light and beauty. The widow's 
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son was moving towards his burial, when He made the 
freezing tides of life start afresh through that cold, sleeping 
frame. But here, death has gained complete possession. 
Lazarus is in the tomb, and the great foe in his ghastliest 
form,—having established his throne in the dead,—stands 
defiantly face to face with the Son of man. Here, there- 
fore, the problem of the ages,—the dark question of the 
world,—stands in His path, and demands a reply. For 
thousands of years men had looked into the unutterable 
darkness of the tomb, and asked in agony, “ What does it 
mean? Is not Death the conqueror? Has not life burnt 
itself out into cold gray ashes there, to be rekindled no 
more? Is not that the end, the mournful end of it all?” 
And for all the ages the generations of sorrow-stricken men 
had stood with rending hearts, passionately asking of the 
awful stillness. whither the vanished souls had gone; crying 
to great Death to tell them whether the fair companionships 
of earth were broken for ever; praying for 


“The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that was still; ” 


and fearing that in that dim other world the departed 
would know no more their ancient friendships, and had 
entered int? the eternal secret with a “ farewell, for ever 
farewell.” 

I say these two mighty questions—What is Death? 
Can it rend the friendships of life? were questions that at 
the tomb of His friend confronted the Redeemer. And 
now, come close to that grave, and listen for His reply! 
Shedding His tears for the common woe of man; groaning 
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m His spirit in sympathy with the groan of all His crea~ 
tures, He approaches the tomb. His calm, majestic voice 
sounds through the sepulchral gloom into the unknown 
land, and the dead hears it; and he comes, life lighting 
the eye, mantling on the brow, streaming through every 
nerve and muscle of his once rigid frame; and, loosed from 
the shroud, he goes to his home. There was Christ's an- 
swer to the great question of death that had crossed his 
path; and now observe the meaning which that miracle 
throws on the truth it was meant to expound—‘“I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” Christ showed that there was 
in Him a life which death hath no power to destroy—a life 
which in death found its resurrection into greater fulness 
and freedom. "Death had not sundered Lazarus from 
Jesus:—through resurrection, it had brought him nearer 
in reverential love. It had not divided him from his 
sisters :—it had made the ties of affection more strong and 
holy than they had ever been before. It had not quenched 
one faculty of his being; for to him every power of sight, 
and speech, and hearing, would be more sacred and noble 
than they were in his former life. In one word Christ 
showed this—that there was in Him a life that rendered 
death only the gateway through which it rose into life 
more perfect, and holy, and free ;;and that is the meaning 
given by the miracle to this great saying of our Lord. 
Take the words, then, in the light which that scene 
throws upon them, and see how in these days they explain 
to us the mystery, and illuminate the sorrow of the grave. 
I want to show you that in just the same sense they are 
true of every Christian man. It las been beautifully said, 
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that there is a glorious harmony in the words “ Resurrec- 
tion and Life.” Either of them alone would be insufficient , 
combined they are divinely satisfying. If Christ had said 
only, “I am the Resurrection,” without promising to bestow 
a new spiritual life, He would have told us merely of 
misery. To rise again into the life we have now, with its 
struggle, and care, and failure—to repeat it age after age 
—what were this but perpetual conflict and everlasting un- 
rest? Or if He had said merely, ‘“‘ I am the Life,” without 
saying, “ I am the Resurrection,” we should still be of all 
men most miserable. For if He had given us new spiri- 
tual life in the love of God, without raising us after death, 
we should have been haunted with grand hopes and infinite 
aspirations that were destined never to be fulfilled. Christ 
combines the two, and therefore He tells us, There is in 
me a life which, by dying, rises to its perfection ; and 
therefore death is no more death, but resurrection to the 
Sulness of life. 

In three ways this is true :— 

Our life in Christ is a Battle ; through death it becomes 
a victory. It isa Hope ; through death it rises into ful- 
jilment. It is a spiritual Fellowship ; and by death that 
Fellowship is made perfect and eternal. 

I. Our life in Christ is a Battle; through death it rises 
into a victory. You know how the beginning of a life of 
love is the dawn of a battle day that closes only in the 
night of the grave. The new creature in Christ must 
struggle with the old nature that ail cleave to it till the 
sharp stroke of death cuts them in twain. And that battle 
is a daily and hourly thing. We carry within us our per- 
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petual foe. We bear our own temptations along the path 
of our progress, while on every side a thousand outward 
forces tend to quench the love of Christ within. Nay, so 
intense and permanent is that battle that unless we are 
progressing we have inevitably begun to decline. No man 
can reach a point in Christian life in which he can say to 
himself, ‘‘ Here I am content to remain;” for in the 
moment he ceases to struggle onwards he has begun to 
go back into the world. In the valley and on the moun- 
tain, through the flood and through the fire, the battle-cry 
of our life is ever this,—‘‘ Upwards and onwards still.” 
And now you will see how this life cries out for a resurrec- 
tion, if you observe that that perpetual struggle is in 
reality a battle with death. For sin zs death, and death is 
sin: death has no other terror. Every day, then, the 
Christian is fighting with death, for every power that tries 
to tear him from his Saviour is in truth the power of the 
grave. Thus the act of dying is but the outward and 
visible sign of a constant struggle: it is only the last scene 
of a battle that has been as enduring as his life. And this 
explains to us that strange combination of horror and 
triumph that we feel in the presence of the last foe. We 
stand beside the Christian dead, and in spite of all our 
faith we feel that death is something that ought not to be; 
and, conceal it as we will, a deep horror of its ghastly pre- 
sence penetrates our souls; and why? Because death is 
the shadow of sin, and we feel that there is the deadly 
shade of that evil which filled the man’s life with struggles, 
and toils, and tears. But intermingled with this thrill of 
horror, there comes as we gaze a feeling of triumph un- 
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speakable and full of glory; and why? Because the foe 
is dead, the fight is finished, the victory won; while the 
triumphant expression you may so often see on the face of 
the dead Christian combatant, seems to tell of the ineffable 
victory that has crowned the life-battle with eternal re- 
pose. 

Thus it is that Christ our Life is Christ our Resurrection. 
The life He gives being within us a perpetual battle, de- 
mands a resurrection for its completion, and a resurrection 
in Christ makes death the fulness of life in victory. 

II. Our life in Christ is a Hope: by death it rises into 
its consummation. The great all-embracing. hope of a 
Christian spirit is ever this—to see Christ, to be with Him, 
to be like Him. From the earliest dawn of the new life, 
that inextinguishable, ever-impassioned desire is kindled in 
the heart, and it deepens until it colours every aspiration, 
and finds its whole, eternal heaven in the one thought of 
being “ absent from the body, and present with the Lord.” 
So intense, indeed, is its power, that to the Christian time 
and place are nothing, so long as that hope be even in part 
fulfilled, You see this in the first disciples. To those 
fishermen the storms that swept the Galilean Lake had 
often been things of terror; but once Christ came across 
the crested wave, and His voice hushed its thunder toa 
great calm: and henceforth every storm would seem holy 
with the memory of His presence, and there would be joy 
even in the wild darkness of the tempest, because they 
knew that in every tempest their Lord was emphatically 
near. The desert had often seemed to them a strange un- 
friendly region, with its perpetual silence, and its homeless 
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wastes shut in by the eternal hills; but once they saw 
Him feed the great multitude there: and henceforth the 
very wilderness would be sacred with the memory of the 
human pity of the Saviour. Mount Tabor had long worn 
to them an aspect of sternness—they had heard the wind 
moan through its rocky gorges, and seen the awful scars of 
the storms of ages on its rugged brow ; but once they be- 
held there the unveiled glory of the Christ, and heard there 
the first great hints of the mighty sorrow of Calvary: and 
would not that wild mountain be henceforth a temple as 
grand and glorious as the house of stone in old Jerusalem ? 
And so it has been ever. The felt presence of Jesus has 
transfigured earth’s saddest and gloomiest places, and made 
them holy. The belief that He was there has poured a 
sacred light into the dense darkness of prisons,—diffused 
an unearthly peace through the cruel tortures of the rack, 
—and filled the martyr’s soul with the radiant dawn of 
Paradise even while the flames came wildly leaping around 
his outward man. In one word—so intense is the hope of 
being with Christ, in the heart of the Christian, that it 
matters not where he may be, if he feels Christ with him, 
then and there he is in heaven. 

But observe, again, how that hope demands a resurrec- 
tion. Here we may have our transient spiritual visions of 
the Saviour, but we see Him only “through a glass 
darkly,” 


** We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man, by man, was never seen ; 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove that shadowy screen.” 


And until that veil of the body be rent in twain we shall 
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not see Jesus as He is. Hence the hope of seeing Him is, 
in its every panting, a longing for the resurrection. It is 
a cry of the deep eternal life for that fulness and perfection 
of its energies which can only be reached through dying. 
And thus again, He who is the Life is the Resurrection, for 
as His death-angel uplifts the veil of the body, the grand 
hope of life rises to its fruition in eternal glory. 

III. Our life in Christ isa spiritual fellowship: by death 
it becomes perfect and eternal. We say that Christian life 
is and must be a spiritual fellowship, for no man can be 
constrained by the love of Christ without feeling that hence- 
forth he is bound by new and holy ties to the “ whole family 
in earth and heaven.” It is true, that in the solemn change 
we call conversion, the human spirit realises most intensely 
its individuality ; it has sins and sorrows of its own into 
which no other soul can enter, and it stands for a while 
shivering in awful solitude, amid the light of awakened 
conscience, and under the glance of the eternal God. 
But while in the dawn of the new life the soul thus feels its 
individual loneliness, the first flash of the great conviction, 
“Christ loved me and gave Himself for me,” makes it feel 
that it is alone no more—it has entered into the brother- 
hood of the holy—it hails as fellow-pilgrims all souls who 
follow in the footsteps of the Saviour, and as fellow-citizens 
all who have reached the eternal home. It was just the 
depth and power of that fellowship which, in the first dis- 
ciples, startled the world as a new thing. The world saw 
that bet-veen “that glorious band of brothers” there was 
a link holier than the common ties of earth, and stronger 
than the powers of the grave. It might crush the men, 
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but it could not crush the power of that new fellowship 
which was extending through every land. It might try to 
break up their union by the sword and the fire, but in 
vain: for, as the apostle and the martyr passed away, the 
brethren who remained behind said only that they had 
gone the earlier home ;—that the link of fellowship had 
become immortal by death ;—that they were waiting in 
the Father’s house the reunion of the whole family of God. 
And in these days, though under a different form, the 
fellowship of spiritual life is as real and as powerful as of 
old. It binds men together as brothers still, in defiance of 
the isolating influence of a corrupt and commercial age. 
It gives rise to many a self-sacrifice of which the world 
knows nothing, and compels many a man, for his brethren’s 
sake, to lead in calm silence a life which is one daily 
martyrdom, and which wastes him to death before his 
time. And now observe once more how this fellowship, 
which rises so essentially from a Christian life, and attains 
in it, when real, such marvellous power, demands a resur- 
rection for its completion. Death seems to be the great 
divider. He often unlinks the soonest the hands that were 
bound in truest brotherhood, and stills the harmony of 
voices that were most sweetly blended in Christian faith ; 
and the deepest Christian friendships seem thus only to 
yield the most heart-rending agony, when their holy tie is 
broken by the iron grasp of the last foe. But there is in 
Christian fellowship an instinctive belief in, or rather an 
unconquerable panting for, its own immortality. No friend- 
ship here is perfect, no sympathy complete, no love ever 
reaches the fulness of which it dreams. And are we to 
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believe that all this fellowship is a delusion, a mockery, 
and a lie? Are we to believe that God has given us a life k 
in Christ that makes our friendships holy, and is trained 
by them into beauty and power, only that death may rend 
for ever those holy bonds, crush them in a state of imper- 
fection, and transform their noble hopes into pitiable and 
perishable dreams? No! it is impossible to believe it, for 
our Christian friendships bear the stamp of immortality, 
and in their constant longing for complete communion they 
are the soul’s great outcry for the resurrection-day. And 
here again, Christ, who is the life of our fellowship, gives 
us the pledge of its rising. In restoring Lazarus to his 
home, He showed that the ties that bind a brother to a 
sister are, when spiritual, among the things which shall 
rise again. In His beautiful words of farewell, when, with 
. His own heart breaking, He told broken-hearted men of a 
Father’s house, where they should meet again, He uttered 
in this world of death the everlasting assurance that no 
dying could shatter the Christian fellowship of man. And 
in His own resurrection, when for forty days He moved 
among the disciples—with His old love and His former 
pity, shining through a divine strength and majesty, which 
had left all weakness in the grave—He showed to the 
world for ever, that our communion shall rise from the 
shadow of death, having lost nothing but its infirmity, and 
clothed in a beauty and blessedness which we must die to 
know. Believe, then, death can do nothing to our fellow- 
ships but give them the perfection for which we vainly sigh 
here. They pass through the burial to rise in the fairer 
colou:s of an eternal spring. The hands we grasped once. 
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and for whose “vanished touch” we wept in agony, shall 
be clasped again in the assurance of an eternal brotherhood. 
The voices that grew still and left a silence which seemed 
the very bitterness of death, shall be heard again, only 
purified from the notes of sorrow, and resonant, with the 
praises of the Lamb. Yes! and those dying eyes that 
seemed to watch you with a tenderness unspeakable until 
they looked beyond your ken, and gazed for one strange 
moment on the vision of the spiritual world, shall gaze on 
you. again, filled with the light of a celestial beauty, and 
with a love that shall shed no tears. And only when we 
walk with the departed in those white robes of victory, and 
feel as the seal of our joy that from that heavenly temple 
they go out no more—only then, I say, will the life we 
have in Christ have risen through death into its perfect 
glory, for He who is the life, is also the resurrection. 

And now let us glance for one moment in closing at the 
new light which this truth throws on the grave, and listen 
to the voices with which it summons us all. It tells us 
that there is no death to the believer; that death is the 
gate of his life—the crowning perfection of his being. 
When we believe this, it will reverse all our natural 
thoughts regarding those who are gone. They are not 
the dead, but the living, who have cast off the weight of 
this body ; we are dead while we groan, being burdened, in 
these houses of clay. They are at home, not away from 
home, who are with the Lord; we are the strangers, who 
are absent from Him here. They are awake, not sleeping, 
who have reached the clear, unclouded light of the eternal 
day; we dream in this strange confused world, for as yet 
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we are in the twilight only. And as heaven is drawing 
away friend after friend, let us learn this lesson—To look 
on death as the entrance of the perfect life. To learn it, 
we must live in Christ, for the life that makes death its 
crown is onlyin Him. Livenear Him in daily intercourse, 
in holy sympathy, in the faith that regards self as nothing 
and Christ as all, and then you shall know how the glory 
of the resurrection can burst like a summer morning on the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. ‘Let your loins be 
girt, and your lamp burning;” ‘“ Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith.” ‘Quit you like men.” ‘“Bestrong.” “And to 
him that overcometh will Christ give to sit down with Him 
upon His throne.” 


Tu 
THE PERPETUAL THANKSGIVING OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


1 TuHEss. v. 18. 


“In everything give thanks ; for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you.” 


You may observe that these words form the last of a series 
of precepts which it is apparently impossible to obey; for 
Paul, in closing this epistle, points the Thessalonian Chris- 
tian to a life of perpetual rejoicing,—a life of perpetual 
prayer; and then in our text he unites the joy and the 
prayer as he speaks of a life of perpetual thanksgiving. 
Hence the question instantly arises—Is it possible within 
the limits of our earthly existence, and under the influence 
of our spiritual infirmities, ever to reach a state of such 
lofty spiritual gladness? Are not these words simply pic- 
tures of a high spirituality after which we are to aspire 
rather than precepts we are to obey ? 

Now it is unquestionably true that such precepts are not 
meant to be fulfilled in their most literal sense. They do 
refer rather to a state of heart than to outward actions of 
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the life. or in saying, “ Rejoice evermore,” Paul does not 
mean that we are to live always in bounding joy, but that 
there is to be the secret peace of God ever hidden in the 
heart, so that while sorrowful we can be always rejoicing. 
In saying, “‘ Pray without ceasing,” he does not mean that 
we can always assume the attitude of praying, but that 
under the conviction of God’s perpetual presence, there 
may always be a ceaseless aspiration which would render 
our life one constant prayer. And so in our text he does 
not mean that outwardly and formally we are to thank God 
for everything, but that there may be an inward spirit 
of trust which would transform our life into one perpetual 
hymn. 

And yet, accepting the injunction in that spiritual light, 
it has not lost one hairsbreadth of its real difficulty. For 
when Paul says that in all things we may feel thankful, he 
meant “all things” to be read in its broad and obvious 
meaning. He meant, therefore, that everything God sends 
us is to be accepted thankfully; that toil or rest—success 
or failure—the events that cheer, or those that overshadow 
us with gloom, are to be received not merely in submission, 
but with absolute thanks, as the best and wisest things that 
could occur. He meant more—that in the pain and de- 
pression of sickness—in the awful solitude of broken friend- 
ship and expiring hope—that even in those tremendous 
sorrows which shatter the heart, and leave us homeless and 
forlorn—a man may not only bow in reverence to the awful 
will of God, but may thank Him amid that sickness, that 
solitude, that unutterable woe. And looking thus at the 
injunction, we are driven to ask in amazement, How can 
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that precept be obeyed? and then tenzpted to cry in de- 
spair, such a life can never be attained! Now we shall try 
to show to you that such a state of thankfulness 7s attain- 
able, and that, if we believed in “ the will of (tod in Christ 
Jesus” as Paul believed in it, that state would at once be 
ours. 

Our subject, then, is this: —TZhe Perpetual Thanksgiv- 
ing of a Christian life: its difficulty, its motive, and tts 
attainment. 

I. Its difficulty —To give thanks in everything implies 
something more than silent submission; it implies a con- 
stant and trustful acceptance of everything God arranges, 
and of every change He sends. For with the spirit of trust 
in the soul, its whole life would be a hymn of praise. And 
as we said just now, that is so difficult, that the first cry of 
any man who realised what it meant would be, that it was 
simply impossible. Let us examine carefully the sources 
of this; let us ask why it is that we do not trust God with 
sufficient self-abandonment to thank Him in every lot of 
life. 

Manifestly, one source of the difficulty lies in those con- 
stant changes of the soul’s life which are produced by tem- 
perament and circumstances. There are periods of life 
when it is comparatively easy to be thankful. There are 
days of sunshine when the pulse of health is strong and 
free, and bare existence is a joy, when all nature seems to 
sing one song, and the very “trees of the field clap their 
hands;” and then the soul chants gladly its hymn of 
thanksgiving to the Father. There are other times, not 
joyous, but sad, in which we readily give thanks too. 
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There are hours when the shock of some trouble has 
passed, and the sorrow seems holy, and we can trace the 
glory of eternal love behind its veil. There are hours of 
solemn meditation, in which we get some deeper vision 
into the divine meaning of our life, and can see how 
through the years we have been led wisely, and sheltered 
by the shadow of the everlasting wing ; and in these times 
we can say, not loudly, but very quietly, “ Father, I thank 
Thee for all.” But yet there are other periods arising from 
the changing states of our spirits, when, to give thanks in 
sincerity is one of the hardest tasks of life. There are days 
of dreariness, when our life seems one weary round of work 
without meaning or end; and then the song of praise dies 
amid the murmuring mill-wheels of toil. There are days 
of coldness in which the spirit’s wings will not unfold ; or, 
if they do begin to soar into praise, the cold blasts of earthly 
temptation, or the loudly sighing winds of doubt, beat us 
down again to the world. And need I tell you that that 
disappointment and weariness will 0 wear the heart, that 
the burdened, quivering spirit for the moment loses all its 
trust, and can raise no hymn, and feel no thrill of joy ? 

Now these inevitable and perpetual changes of the soul’s 
life form one great reason why it is difficult to es in per- 
petual thanksgiving. 

But apart from this, there are two great sources of difli- 
culty that are permanent, and underlie ali changes of the 
soul, viz., our fancied knowledge of life, and our unbeliev- 
ing distrust of God. 

(1.) Our fancied knowledge of life. We profess to be- 


lieve in things not seen and unknown, but we constantly 
B 
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judge our life by what we see and think we know, and 
hence we become unthankful. We speak, for instance, of 
special mercies and calamities. That language may be 
true if taken to mean mercies in which we can specially 
discern the hand of God. But we carry it further; we 
think we can tell which are great mercies, whereas that 
which we pass by as a trifle or shudder at as a calamity, 
may be Heaven’s greatest blessing in disguise. We see 
good men fail in some great purpose, and poor men linger 
in suffering till they die, and we call them strangely unfor- 
tunate. I do not mean to say that failure is not hard, or 
pain not evil; but when they come without our fault, and 
in the path of duty, it is tremendous arrogance for us to 
fancy that we can pierce the depths of life, and see that 
these are not blessings for which to thank God; and yet 
we do so every day. We paint our pictures of the future, 
and colour, in imagination, our schemes with success and 
our hopes with fulfilment ; and when they fade and fail, we 
are irritated and unthankful. Alas for our fancied know- 
ledge! Could we see the truth we should know that the 
failure of that scheme, and the decay of that hope, were 
blessed helps to the heavenly life for which we should 
thank God with all our soul. 

Itis our way with everything Constantly we are taught 
our ignorance, yet vonstantly we assume to know. Experi- 
ence reveals to us, that what the child would have chosen 
the man passes by; and as we move on through life we 
learn that the brightest rainbows of hope spring from the 
darkest clouds of trouble; and that in the deepest valleys 
of humiliation grow the rairest flowers of love and faith; 
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and yet, while experience perpetually teaches that we know 
nothing of life, we are- tempted to forget its lesson, and 
fancy that we understand itall. And itis just this childish 
ignorance, this arrogant assumption of our power to detect 
the good and the evil in the circumstances God sends, 
which makes it so supremely hard to be thankful in every 
change of our career. 

(2.) The other grand source of difficulty lies in our 
unbelieving distrust of God. This shows itself in two 
forms. We are afraid to recognise His presence every- 
where, and when we do see it, we are afraid to trust Him 
perfectly. The proofs of this lie close to our daily experi- 
ence. We see it, for instance, in the fact, that men 
scarcely dare to believe that God is acting through every 
little force in nature, and through every trifling change in 
their career. When He breaks in upon us in life’s greater 
sorrows, or flashes out on all men through some mighty 
calamity, we stand awed and say, “‘ God is near;” but we 
are afraid to believe that, when life is moving on quietly 
through its common round of dreary toil, and no great 
sorrows break its sameness, and bring us face to face with 
the Divine, I say we are afraid to believe that then, amid 
the quiet work and forgotten mercies of each day, God 
is acting, moving, breathing through: our life; and be- 
cause we do not believe it, it is hard in all things to be 
thankful. 

Or, on the other hand, when we do discern the hand of 
God, we are afraid to trust Him perfectly. I appeal to 
your experience whether, in our submission, we are not 
tempted to bow to a kind of awful will that must have its. 
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way, rather than to believe with all the simplicity of chil- 
dren that that which God has chosen for us is most wise, 
most just, and in the end most kind ? Are we not almost 
afraid to believe broadly in the absolute goodness of our 
Father? Do we dare to stand up in the night of trouble 
when we feel that we are lonely souls, with the great uni- 
verse around us, and the untried eternity before.—do we 
dare, then, to say, and to mean it, “This sorrow, which 
makes me feel my awful loneliness, is a blessing; in this 
life which seems so stern, I am led every moment by the 
hand of a Father, and therefore all things are well” ? No, 
no; it is but seldom that we reach that simplicity of trust 
in the absolute goodness of God; and therefore it is hard 
“in everything to give thanks.” 

We pass now to consider— 

II. The motive from which this thanksgiving arises. 
“In everything give thanks,” says Paul, “for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” He seems 
to mean that God’s will is so revealed in Christ that, be- 
lieving in it, we can give thanks in all things. Let us en- 
deavour to trace the revelation given by the Saviour of His 
Father’s will; and then we shall see how it becomes a 
powerful motive to perpetual thanks. He revealed that 
will in three great facts. He showed that life was the per- 
petual providence of a Father; that that providence dis- 
ciplined human character ; and ¢haé discipline was explained 
by eternity alone. 

(1.) Life the perpetual providence of a Father—Such 
was Christ’s first revelation of the eternal will. You know 
how He said that, and lived it, from the commencement of 
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His ministry to its close. He could not see the falling 
sparrow cleaving the eastern sky, without telling His dis- 
ciples, “‘ Not a sparrow falleth without your Father.” He 
looked into the mild, beautiful eyes of lilies, and saw the 
same hand fashioning them into grace and clothing them 
with glory, and asked men whether the providence that 
was thus about their path would not take care of them? 
He watched the hair of youth losing its lustre, and turning 
into the thin gray of age, and said that it was not beneath 
the eternal God to number the very hairs on His children’s 
heads. The life of Jesus, too, was one ceaseless, silent 
utterance of His belief in perpetual providence. How 
often did He say, ‘‘ My hour is not yet come”—as though 
the events of every moment of His career were ordained by 
Almighty love. Did He not go through the world, whether 
men took up stones to stone Him, or the people shouted 
hosannahs round His way ;—equally fearless, as though He 
were sublimely safe until His last work were done? In 
truth, those grand words of His, ‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world; now I leave the 
world, and go unto the Father,” are the only expression of 
that profound faith in the perpetual presence of God, which 
not even the final cry of desertion could really tear from 
His soul. 

Take that revelation, brethren, of the will of God in 
Christ—realise it as true of your life, and then mark the 
result. If every moment, and every trifle of our history, 
are under the ceaseless providence of our Father, then 
where shall our thanksgiving end, or for what shall we 
refuse to be thankful? If in what we call special provi- 
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dences we see only here and there an outflashing of that 
eternal love that has brooded over us from the cradle— 
guided and sheltered us in every trouble—and will be near 
us still when the shadows of death fall on our way—I say, 
if God thus ceaselessly arranges, and watches over our life, 
what man will dare to take one event God has sent him, 
and say, ‘“‘I cannot thank Him for that?”—Therefore, 
because that is Christ’s revelation of God’s will, it is pos- 
sible to give thanks in everything. 

(2.) Christ showed also, that that perpetual providence 
ts a discipline of human character. The great point to be 
marked, in looking at this side of Christ’s revelation of 
God’s will, is the special purpose for which He taught that 
providence was training man. 

Now it seems to me that all His teaching, as well as all 
His life, shows us this:—that not getting more as our own, 
but being greater in our souls—not pleasure in the present, 
but that holiness which is eternal blessedness—not success 
here, but the attainment of “the image of the heavenly,” 
even through failure and sorrow, is God’s purpose in dis- 
ciplining the life of man. 

Does not the whole career of Jesus form one silent pro- 
clamation of these truths? Was not the learning “ obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered” the end for which 
the Father’s providence led the Divine Man through toil 
and failure, agony and death? Here there is a revelation 
of God’s will. He would train men to a divine, Christ-like 
character, and therefore He works constantly around their 
life. Again, accept that as true of ourselves, and then see 
its result. We know not what we are, or what we need, 
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to train us into harmony with God's will; how, then, can 
we tell what events in life are best for us? Are we not 
bound to believe that the far-seeing eye which sees to-day 
what we shall be eternally, sees also every trifle that we 
require as discipline? And if that be true, is there any 
event of which we can say, “ I am not bound to be thank- 
ful here”? I believe that the more deeply any man is led 
to search into those dark “chambers of imagery ” which 
lie in the human soul, the more profoundly he feels that 
he cannot understand by what discipline God will purge 
him from his idols, and therefore will accept trustfully the 
very darkest and strangest dealings of his Father. For 
there are idols in every man’s heart which are almost con- 
cealed from himself ; we see them only when the lightning- 
flash of some great sorrow lights up the inmost recesses of 
the temple of the soul; and who that ever experienced that 
insight into his hidden idolatry did not feel compelled to 
say in awe, “‘ God only knows what chastisement I need; 
I will accept all He sends, for it is meant to make. me pure 
and true”? And if we firmly believed that our Father 
was ceaselessly training us in His image, we should learn 
“in everything to give thanks.” 

(3.) The discipline of life ts explained by eternity alone. 
Such was the third great fact by which Christ revealed the 
will of God. 

You all know how the life of Jesus grandly revealed 
that truth. Take His life apart from the eternal glory 
which crowned it, and it seems only a failure and a 
mystery. A few brief years of thankless toil—a divine 
manhood scorned by a shallow and unholy people—the 
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purest effort ever made to elevate man, closed in shamé, 
desertion, and a cross—this is all you see of the life of 
Jesus if you regard it only from the side of time. But that 
life is explained by eternity. Through the apparent failure, 
and the dense agony, and the deep darkness of death, He 
rises to the everlasting realm; and then we see how that 
strange, sad, earthly life had won the salvation of humanity, 
and crowned the suffering Son with the glory of the 
Father. 

Once more we see that this is a revelation of our life too. 
What that life means eternity alone can tell. We know 
only this—that the Father who ordained for Christ His 
strange dark way, is leading us on a way that must be dark 
until death shall lift the veil. Once more, I say, take that 
to your hearts as true, and then who will refuse to give 
thanks even for the darker things that have saddened his 
career? We know not what is the eternal glory. We 
know not what we need to prepare us for its splendour. 
We know only this, that the great multitude seen by the 
‘lonely apostle had all come out of “ great tribulation ”— 
that the eyes with which they gazed on the glory of the 
Lamb had been washed by the tears of human sorrow— 
that the voices with which they joined in the everlasting 
song had been trained by the quiver of anguish and the 
groans of woe—and that their white robes had been worn 
girt round their loins for many a year of earthly pilgrim- 
age before they were loosened in that Heavenly City. Look 
at that picture, Christian brethren, and then in front of 
that Eternal Light which shall explain your life and mine, 
tell me whether it be not possible to thank God in sorrow. 
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Oh, verily ! it is here in view of eternity that the question, 
“Ts it possible to give thanks in everything?” finds its 
largest reply. Men ask, “Can you thank God for those 
who die young, with their hopes blighted, and their work 
undone?” Yes; for who can tell me for what nobler 
ministries in greater worlds, their brief life, with its dis- 
appointment and failure, was training them while here? 
“Can a man thank God for those most desolate of sufferers, 
who, crowned with the woe of widowhood, pass days and 
nights of silent anguish on beds of unceasing pain?” I] 
say emphatically, yes ; for there are heavenly services which 
those disciplined spirits are being trained to fulfil, and be- 
fore whose “ exceeding and eternal weight of glory” these 
years of tribulation shall dwindle to a point in memory fast 
vanishing away. Hence, then, we repeat, if we firmly 
believed in Christ’s revelation of God's will, we should find 
it’ possible with Paul “in everything to give thanks.” 
This brings us to consider— 

III. The way in which that thanksgiving ts to be attained. 
For the practical question meets every earnest man, “ How 
am I to bring that motive to bear upon my life? I may 
believe that there is the ceaseless providence of the heavenly 
Father training me for eternity; but how am I to realise 
it in life's darker hours, so as to be able to give thanks 
then?” 

We can but glance at the answer to that question ere 
we close. 

Let us remember that this state of perpetual thanks- 
giving is not to be reached by a single resolution, or at~ 
tained in a day by an outburst of excited feeling. We 
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may say to ourselves most sincerely, ‘‘ Henceforth I resolve 
to trust God in everything,” and for the time we fancy that 
our strong feeling will never pass away. But little vexa- 
tions soon shake our trust; greater troubles break down our 
resolution; the excited emotion on which we relied has 
declined, and we say in disappointment, ‘“‘ No man can be 
always thankful.” You cannot attain it in that way. It 
is not the creature of a resolution, nor the result of a few 
days’ endeavour. It is the gradual result of a life of 
earnest fellowship with God. Let not that familiar phrase 
disguise from you its meaning by its familiarity. We 
mean. by it a life that in daily meditation realises the pre- 
sence of the Father—a life that by intense prayer feels the 
reality of a Father's love—a life that comes at length to 
walk through the world with its toils and its temptations, 
under « deep sense of the all-surrounding, all-seeing God. 
Live that life, and gradually you will so realise the per- 
petual providence of God, that every year you will be more 
and more able 


“To thank Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” 


Live that life, and to your endeavours God will add His 
discipline, refining and perfecting your trust, until, under 
the touch of the eternal finger, your spirit becomes a harp 
tuned for eternal song. 

But remember that that state will not be reached per- 
‘fectly in this world. We see too dimly amid the mists 
and vapours of earth to be always trustful. There are 
sorrows befalling us here for which at first we can render 
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no thanksgiving, and our strongest efforts to submit leave us 
only sad and still. The sea of our life rolls too gloomily for 
mortal eyes to pierce its depths, or comprehend its strange, 
sad murmur. But wait awhile, and when it has become 
the “sea of glass mingled with fire” before ‘“‘the throne 
of God and of the Lamb,” we shall understand its mystery, 
and burst into immortal praise. 


Vy. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Pam. iii. 11. 
“Tf by any means I might attain unto the Resurrection of the Dead.’ 


Ir is scarcely possible to read these words without being 
struck with the intensity of their personal emotion. In 
this saying, Paul seems to be revealing the secret purpose 
which had given rise to the marvellous energy of his life. 
He seems to lay bare his inmost soul, and to show us the 
hidden hope which had inspired his whole history with 
unconquerable zeal : for it is after referring to the great 
change which had transformed him from the Pharisee to 
the Christian—it is after telling of the profound self-sacri- 
fice which the knowledge of Christ had created within him 
—that in this impassioned language he utters the lofty 
aim which had become the climax of it all—‘to attain to 
the Resurrection of the Dead.” And when we look at the 
nature of the Apostle’s life, we see at once why this must 
have become the great and all-absorbing hope of his soul. 
Lite, as he lived it, would point in every aspect towards ~ 
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the resurrection ; for all men whose thoughts soar above 
the conventionalities of existence through the power of a 
great and holy purpose, which has grown into a master- 
passion, have ever felt that the earthly life cramps and 
confines their aspirations. Such men always find that 
their endeavours are too high to be realised here. The 
world looks coldly on their earnestness, and is indifferent 
to the good they would accomplish ; or it cannot under- 
stand their thoughts, and calls them dreams. They dis- 
cover that no great aim can be really fulfilled in Time, 
and then they pant and pine for a nobler sphere of being. 
In Paul, this sense of contrast between his endeavours 
and their fulfilment must have been profoundly strong. 
The deep earnestness of his nature must have made him 
ever conscious that his achievements fell far below his 
ideal, and hence came the longing for an immortality in 
which his purposes in serving God should be fulfilled. 
But immortality by itself could not have formed the com- 
pletion of his desires. He had found that the presence of 
the body was a great hindrance to the aim of his life; His 
labours, sufferings, and imprisonments ; the mental toil he 
underwent in proclaiming Christianity to men of all na- 
‘tions ; and the anxiety which “ the care of all the churches” 
imposed on his heart, had worn and wasted his physical 
energy. There had been moments, doubtless, when his 
bodily strength failed, and that depressing sense of weari- 
ness which ever comes from the wearied brain and shattered 
nerve, grew awiully strong; and then rose the longing to 
be freed from the material frame. And yet, he knew that 
the body was not to be despised; for Christ, by assuming 
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the human form, had glorified it, and would, by and by, 
transform it into the image of His own glorious body. 
Therefore, no mere immortality, but resurrection into the 
glorified humanity, became the great goal of all his hopes. 
Every feeling of exhaustion ;—every sense of failure ;— 
every longing for a world of perfect freedom ;—every deep 
desire to know the infinite secret of which death holds the 
key, would all awaken the yearning for the hour when he 
should be “ not unclothed, but clothed upon with the house 
which is from Heaven.” Thus it was that life, as he lived 
it, pointed in every aspect to that consummate day :—to- . 
wards its beautiful morning his eye ever gazed ; and these 
words breathe the passionate ardour of a life-long prayer 
—‘Tf by any means I might attain to the Resurrection of 
the Dead.” 

But profoundly earnest as these words are, they are, at 
first sight, perplexing and obscure. “ Attain the Resur- 
rection of the Dead!” How can any human effort affect 
the great fact that the dead shall rise? How was it pos- 
sible for Paul to render that rising more secure, or add 
one single beam to its glory? Why did it require, to at- 
tain it, all the intense effort expressed in that “by any 
means?” JI shall try to illustrate the meaning of this; 
and to show the connexion between man’s earthly struggles 
and the resurrection of the future: for it is evident, if Paul 
required such earnest efforts to reach it, that we, as Chris- 
tians, ought clearly to realise the reason of such efforts, and 
the necessity for making them. 

There are then two points of thought before us :— 

I. Paul's aim— The Resurrection of the Dead.” 
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Il. His endeavour— If by any means I might attain 
a.” 

I. Paul's aim—“ the Resurrection of the Dead.” How 
is that future rising to be attained at all by man’s effort in 
Time? That is the question we have to answer, in order 
that we may afterwards feel the mighty necessity for using 
all struggle to attain it. 

Now, by regarding the resurrection from that point of — 
view from which Paul regards it in these verses, we shall 
‘perceive, at once, the ground of his efforts. He has been 
speaking, in the preceding verse, of a spiritual fellowship 
with Christ's sufferings, and death, and rising ; and then 
as the direct result of that fellowship, he passes to the at- 
tainment of the resurrection. From the connexion of 
those two thoughts, we infer the great principle on which 
he founds his endeavour. That principle is this—The 
resurrection in the future is the result of man’s spiritual 
life in the present. Let me ask you emphatically to mark 
that principle; for it is impossible to understand the 
Apostle’s words apart from it. Men fancy that the future 
glory of the risen Christian is, by a kind of miracle, sud- 
denly added beyond the grave: Paul regards it as a glory 
daily growing now, to be manifested then. Men fancy 
that if aman be in Christ he is certain to know the highest 
blessedness on the resurrection morning: Paul's words im- 
ply that the blessedness will be greater or less, just as the 
man has entered into fellowship with Christ's sufferings 
here ;—that it is an outgrowth of that fellowship. In a 
word: just as the perfect beauty of the flower lies dormant 
in the seed, and through its burial in the cold earth is in- 
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visibly developing itself, to bloom forth at the voice of 
spring, so the perfect beauty of the resurrection is hidden 
in the Christian now; and, by all his toil and struggle, 
that germ of glory is growing. Just as the mental power 
and strong determined will of the man are hidden in the 
child, and are maturing unconsciously through all the 
wonder of its infancy, so the resurrection manhood of the 
soul, is lying in it during this childhood of Time; and by 
the education of fellowship with Christ, and struggle to be 
Christ-like, is advancing to its final splendour. Such is 
Paul’s principle ; and that shows us how the resurrection 
is a thing to be gradually attained in time. Having thus 
stated the general principle by which Paul connected the 
resurrection with his present life, we proceed to inquire 
more specially, in what manner his Christian life was a 
constant attainment of the resurrection. If you look atthe 
tenth verse you will find one phrase which seems to form 
the key to this—viz. : ‘‘ The power of Christ’s Resurrection.” 
That is the influence in the soul which renders its life 
a present and gradual growth towards the rising glory of 
man. 

Taking this, then, as the foundation of Paul’s aim, it 
involves a train of thought, consisting of three connected 
facts, which will lead us at once to a clear comprehension 
of the manner in which the general principle we have 
noticed is realised in Christian experience. 

(1.) The risen Christ is the pledge of a risen life for man. 

This seems to me to be the great truth which Christ’s 
resurrection was intended to proclaim, and to be the first 
element of its power over the Christian. He did not rise 
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merely to prove our immortality: if that were all its mean- 
ing, it would only deepen man’s mightiest fear. A belief 
in immortality alone were our greatest terror; for that 
would only open the prospect of our sinful life sweeping 
into an infinite fall. Man, conscious of his evil, dreads the 
thought of being immortal ; for if he is to live for ever, his 
sins, which form part of himself, must haunt him like 
phantoms through eternity. It were better for him to 
have an everlasting and dreamless slumber in the grave. 
[t were better for this marvellous soul to be utterly annihi- 
lated, than to be sure only that we cannot die; for then 
we might quaff the bitter cup of life to the dregs, and lie 
down to sleep for all the ages in death, feeling that thought 
and memory would turn into pale ashes there. So that if 
Christ had risen only with this message: ‘“‘ Man, thou art 
immortal,’ the world would have trembled in immeasur- 
able dismay before His open grave. We do not want im- 
mortality, unless we know that our life, throwing off its 
sins, shall rise upwards to its God. In one word: a glori- 
fied and spiritual humanity is our great necessity, and that 
is the truth proclaimed by the risen Redeemer. Rising to 
God, He showed that man is accepted by the Father: 
rising in the human, He showed how, through Him, 
human life should rise into life divine. But there is @ 
second fact implied in this phrase—* The power of Christ's 
Resurrection ”— which Jeads us one step farther in showing 
how our own resurrection is gradually attainable. 

(2.) The rising of Christ is a power to elevate life. It 
is not only a pledge of a truth, but an influence to reulise 


it. We see this by the connexion which Paul implies be- 
c 
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tween the “fellowship of Christ’s sufferings,” and the 
“conformity to His death.” All the spiritual influences of 
Christ over man are consummated by His resurrection. 
For, if He be risen, we have fellowship not with the past, 
but with the living Jesus: we are moulded by the power 
not only of the dying Saviour, but of the living friend. If 
He be risen, then He carries our sympathies upwards with 
Himself to God and the spiritual world. By the influence 
of the risen Christ, therefore, all things are transformed. 
We become like Him—human, yet divine; and thus 
Christ's resurrection becomes the power to realise the 
truth to which it testifies. We are not only immortal, 
we are risen to-day. Our life, once impelled by downward 
forces, has taken a new direction, and is sweeping upwards 
with Christ to God’s throne. 

(3.) Hence arises the gradual attainment of the resurrec- 
tion. In the limits of our earthly existence, the power of 
Christ’s rising to elevate us into a new life is never /ful- 
filled :—thence comes our longing for the resurrection. 
But yet, if what I have said be true, the resurrection has 
commenced—the resurrection-day has dawned. Every 
experience of our risen spiritual life makes us feel the 
necessity of the future; yet every experience is an actual 
attaining of that future. We have the desire to be holy 
like Christ: we never reach that holiness; but our partial 
attainments, are an attaining of the resurrection. “We 
have new purposes to work as Christ works: we never ful- 
fil them here; but our incomplete fulfilment iy a growth 
uto the resurrection. We long for life—full, free, pas- 
sionate life; and because we find it not, we look forward 
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to the next world; but our every longing is a silent ad- 
vancement towards the full life of the risen soul. Here, 
then, is the meaning of Paul’s aim. Every step onwards 
into the image of the Lord from Heaven deepens the 
coming glory. The splendour of man’s future lies enwrapt 
within his spirit now: at every moment of progress it is 
dawning ; and hence we can gradually “attain the Resur- 
rection of the Dead.” 

II. Paul’s endeavour—‘“ If by any means I might attain 
unto it.” Mark the energy of the expression. Paul seems 
to write like a man, who, feeling that he is surrounded by 
enemies, strikes out manfully on every hand—like a man 
who, conscious that he has a great work to perform, sum- 
mons all the might of his nature to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties which lie in the path to its attainment. 

Now the necessity for this agonising endeavour arises 
from two facts. 

(1.) The difficulty of accomplishing it. It is most ob- 
vious that in Paul’s view, this was no holiday task, but 
the stern work of a sternly earnest life. Taking the prin- 
ciples we have already illustrated, the source of this diffi- 
culty becomes obvious at once. We are, as we have said, 
to grow into the resurrection here, by growing into the 
image of the risen Saviour. This is supremely difficult, 
because our souls are subject to the influences of three 
_ great worlds—Harth—Hell— Heaven. 

By the fascination of its beauty and its pleasure—by 
its ten thousand memories of youth and childhood—this 
old earth appeals to our hearts, and seems by many arms 
to bind us to itself as our home. And then the dark 
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world of unbelief and of indifference—of forgetfulness of 
God through the hardness of the heart, and rebellion 
against God through the strong passions of the soul—that 
world, awakening the carnal nature which lies in us all— 
renders the Christian life an inevitable struggle; while, at 
the same time, through spiritual influences—through the 
glory of the love of God—through the magnificence of the 
Cross—the world of heaven is attracting the soul. This 
grand threefold struggle—these three mighty forces flash- 
ing into our little human life—make the Christian course 
a battle so sublime and awful that without the intensity of 
earnestness expressed by Paul’s words the attainment of 
the resurrection seems hopeless and impossible. Not only 
so: it is difficult also, because of the incessant and domi- 
nant power of our easily-besetting sins. Hach man has 
his own individual infirmities. Strong, through long 
custom, they sit in regal majesty on his heart’s throne. 
At every point of life—at every advance—they are with 
him still, because at every advance he carries them within 
himself. Their power lies much in this—that every man 
thinks his own weakness small and insignificant, because 
he views it through the deceptive light of passions, while 
to his dispassionate eye, his brother’s infirmities are clearly 
visible, and by condemning them, he tries to atone for his 
own. If that be true, and true you know it is, I ask you, 
who shall dare to call the attainment of the resurrection a 
task easy of accomplishment ? But I need not enlarge on 
this. There is one proof of it, the force of which every 
man must feel. Look at Paul. Behold that man, in his 
great pity, wishing himself cut off from Christ for the very 
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men who would have stoned him ; bearing patiently in hie 
profound self-sacrifice, all the reproaches of his own con- 
verts, while he wept for their sins and their sorrows; in 
his sublime earnestness, counting life no sacrifice, and in 
the name of Christ, smiling at a martyr’s doom. Have we 
an equality with him? And then hear him say: ‘I keep 
under my body, and bring 1t into subjection, lest by any 
means I should become a castaway ;” and after that, do 
you not think we feeble Christians of the nineteenth 
century need the utmost effort to “attain the Resurrection 
of the Dead”? Oh, verily! in the light of those words ot 
Paul, the slothfulness of some Christian men, who refuse 
to believe that life is a battle, and who rest on some senti- 
mental conviction of their own inviolable safety, is a 
spectacle over which angels might weep, and devils might 
smile. 

(2.) There is a second fact, on which the necessity of 
this endeavour is founded—viz.: The glory of tts attain- 
ment. You know how this raised Paul to exertion. He 
moved onwards to eternity under the constant influence of 
its attraction. He seemed to see the far-off light of the 
resurrection morning, even amid the rush and tumult of 
strange, unfriendly cities: he seemed to hear its voices 
always summoning him across the sea of death; and in 
reply, to gird himself for action, if by any means he might 
reach it. But alas! how feebly do we feel that as a 
motive for endeavour. We lash ourselves into exertion by 
fear, when we might be so cheered into it by sweet hope, 
as to become unconscious of toil. Did we but realise the 
glory of our future, and see it in all its solemn certainty, 
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amid the dusty work of to-day, we should dash aside 
temptation from our path, and march straight onwards, 
towards the deepening splendour of the everlasting morn- 
ing. Look at it, my brothers! It is near, and every 
moment nearer, rising already above the dusky horizon of 
Time. Death regenerates us not. We, we, are the same 
beings that we shall be; and the burning seraph that will 
bow before the Lamb is within the soul now. Let us 
awaken—let us arise; let us rouse ourselves into action, if 
“by any means we might attain the Resurrection of the 
Dead !” 

‘The Christian sometimes looks back, and thinks that he 
has‘passed through much struggle. Our life, in retrospect, 
now and then appears to have been full of difficulties, and 
we grow weary of the ceaseless war. But we forget “the 
far-off interest of our tears.” Livery struggle is immortal ; 
for its results live within us as the germ of future glory. 
Every tear is immortal; for it adds a jewel to the crown. 
livery time we have the courage to stand up in the pre- 
sence of a great temptation, and say “no” to its charm, 
we are shattering the outward image of the earthly, and 
rising into the noble image of the Christ from Heaven. 
To us, if we are earnest, He is speaking; and His words 
will ring like music round the struggling soul, until the 
long battle of life is closed for ever. ‘‘I know thy works: 
behold I have set before thee an open door, and no man 
can shut it; for thou hast but little strength, and has kept 
my word, and hast not denied my name. Behold, I come 
quickly: hold fast that which thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.” 


IV. 
CHRISTIAN JOY, 


1 PETER i. 8. 


“Whom having not seen, ye love; and in whom, though now ye see Him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 


Ir is most evident that the rejoicing of which the Apostle 
speaks was a living and present emotion in the men to 
whom he wrote. He does not tell them simply that they 
would rejoice in the future, as the result of a sad and pain- 
ful life on earth;—he does not say merely that the hope 
of a blessedness in a coming life cheered them amid pre- 
sent suffering ;—but that, apart both from the future and 
their hope for it, there was in their souls, then and there, 
a joy—deep, calm, unutterable. 

Now, obvious as this fact appears, it acquires a strange 
depth of meaning when we consider that the Apostle 
has only just spoken to those men as men plunged in sor- 
row. He has said that they were at that time “in heavi- 
ness through manifold temptations ;”—lhe has spoken of 
the “trial of their faith” as a “ trial by fire;” and then he 
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speaks of rejoicing; so that, if his words have any mean- 
ing, joy, glorious and unspeakable, was actually thrilling 
through the very heart of their gloom, and was living on 
unconsumed amidst the flaming troubles by which their 
faith was tried. 

Here, then, we have that aspect of Christian joy which 
the world cannot understand, and which even the Christian 
Church finds it difficult to attain :—that full, deep, present 
joy, which is not only undisturbed, but actually deepened 
by the outward sufferings of Time. The world can under- 
stand the doctrine that the Christian will rejoice in eter- 
nity as a recompense for his sacrifices on earth. . The 
popular conception of a Christian saint is that of a man 
whe, in the present, is sternly sad—of a man who re- 
nounces all pleasure, and lives as a pilgrim; and the idea 
that all his pains and hardships are to be compensated by 
future happiness is perfectly intelligible to the world. 
Men can even comprehend, in some measure, that there 
may be gleams of joy in the Christian life here, springing 
from the hope of immortality ; for all men know how hope 
can gild the dark present by its promise of coming plea- 
sure: but a joy which is not of the future, but of the 
present ;—which is not merely the result of hope, but full 
and calm to-day ;—a joy which is not only unconquered 
by trial, but springs out of trial;—a blessedness which is 
the actual dawning of heavenly peace in the heart, at- 
tained through, and deepened by, the painful sacrifices of 
this life ;—zhat is a joy which, to the world, is dark as an 
unknown tongue, and shadowy as a dream. And the 
Christian himself finds this difficult to attain and keep, as 
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a living power within his soul. It is easy to look on the 
darker side of life, and grow sad; for life so abounds in 
strange, sad mysteries, that they are ever close to our side. 
It is easier still to refuse to listen to them; to close the 
eye to all mysteriousness, and sleep through a life of con- 
tentment, which just maintains the faith in Christianity 
with which it commenced, and which at length just enters 
heaven. But to have, within, that joy of which the Apostle 
is speaking—deep, amid life’s manifold temptations—calm, 
amid its trials of faith;—to have the present Heaven in 
the soul, as strength by which we dash aside the difficulties 
from our path—as a mighty hope by which we pass on- 
ward and upward in aspiration—that is a task which de- 
mands labour, and conflict, and prayer. 

' I shall endeavour, then, to show that the present rejoic- 
ing of the Christian, which is only deepened by sacrifice 
and sorrow, is not’ fanatical,—mysterious—dreamy,—but 
the only real and true joy possible for man; to show how 
we may attain it until it becomes in us, as in those 
men to whom the Apostle wrote, a glorious strength 
in the soul amidst “the heaviness of manifold tempta- 
tions.” 

Our subject is Christian Joy: its source and its nature. 
Its source ; “‘ Believing, ye rejoice ”—7.e., your belief in the 
unseen Christ is a deep, full, present joy, rising in the 
heart. Its nature; “ Unspeakable and full of glory”—ze., 
deepening in the very heart of sorrow, and the dawn of 
God’s heaven in the soul. 

I. Its source: ‘“ Believing, ye rejoice.” In showing 
liow, from belief in an unseen Christ, a deep, full, present 
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joy rises in the heart, 1 must begin by drawing a broad 
distinction between joy in the Christian sense, and happiness 
in the popular idea; for it is by confounding these two that 
men have been unable to understand how the obedience— 
the sacrifice—the cross of Christian life are the very foun- 
tains of its joy. The grand difference between the two 
lies in this, that joy rises from within the soul to pervade 
its life ; while happiness, in the popular sense, is an emotion 
awakened from without the soul by its external circum- 
stances. The one belongs to the permanent character of 
the man, and is not destroyed by the alteration of his 
earthly state; the other is produced by the conditions 
under which he lives. The one is the offspring of the 
deep life of the everlasting soul; the other is the off- 
spring of the passing changes of its sojourn in the 
world. ‘The one comes like a fountain from the heart, 
and is not destroyed by worldly loss or sorrow; the other 
depends on the outward world. So essentially different 
are these two, that joy may grow strong in circumstances 
which utterly destroy happiness. To be happy, for in- 
stance, is to possess wealth and comfort, and enjoy the 
social sympathy of life—to have a name respected and un- 
blemished in the world: but in the deepest dens of poverty 
—in the lonely solitude of midnight hills—in the desolation 
of barren islands—amid scorn, desertion, and slander—joy 
may rise in the soul, and flood its being with the full tide 
of the peace of Heaven. In practical life, the stronger and 
nobler spirits often despise happiness, because they have 
caught some glimpse of what the Christian means by joy. 
Some men brought up in the very lap of luxury, and 
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encircled from childhood with all the means of happiness, 
fling them aside in disdain, and pass years of privation 
and toil in sailing through frozen seas, and enduring the 
norrors of eternal winter. And why? They know that 
in endurance and in sacrifice there is a kind of joy which 
thrills the soul, and for it they throw away the charm of 
luxurious repose. You find that the noblest spirits see 
little attraction in quietude—in ease—in pleasure. Their 
attractions are toil—endeavour—difficulty. These have 
voices which summon their souls while all the syren music 
of happiness fails to draw them. And why, but because 
they feel that the joy which a soul, conscious of its moral 
grandeur, experiences in endeavouring and toiling, is nobler 
far than all the charms of that happiness which springs 
from the outward circumstances of life? And so profound 
is man’s feeling of this difference, that there are men, and 
I confess I sympathise with them most cordially, who find 
little charm in the popular pictures of the happiness of 

heaven. What, they ask you, what to us are the cloudless . 
skies—the bright fields—the choral music—which are so 
often painted as reserved for the good? We want to be 
freed from the curse of self. We want to be filled with 
the eternal love that shall rouse us to labour for God; not 
to be lulled in eternal slumber. We want the immortal 
youth that shall aspire after God’s life; not immortal 
ease. For the deepest cry of man is, not for happiness, 
but to be pure—noble—self-sacrificing —divine: in one 
word, to be filled with that which the Christian Bible 
calls the “ peace of God.” Now, this emotion of the inner 
soul—this thrill of blessedness welling from the heart, and 
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rising through loss, sacrifice, and endurance—this is 
Christian joy 

Taking joy thus defined, there are two things requisite 
to produce it,—Inward harmony of soul, and the awaken- 
ing of all the emotions by the deepest love. Belief in the 
unseen Christ has two elements which exactly correspond 
to both these conditions of joy. On the one hand, belief 
in Christ is self-surrender—there is the source of inward 
harmony: on the other, to believe in Christ is to realise 
Him in all His love as the Friend of man—there is the love 
which arouses all the emotions of our nature. 

(1.) Belief in the unseen Christ ts present joy, because tt 
creates harmony in the soul. It is manifest that while 
there is an inward discord, joy is rendered impossible. 
Happiness in transient flashes there may be; but if the 
heart be at war with itself, blessedness is destroyed. And 
in all men there is that war, more or less intensely, until 
they believe. ‘They have two masters—each on his throne 
—flesh and spirit; or, conscience and passion. The voice 
of the one is, ‘‘ Enjoy, again and again, and yet again;” 
but as zé dies out, mark the low moan of the other, rising 
like a troubled sea from the depths of the heart, ‘‘ For all 
that I condemn thee, and thou art doomed.” In vain man 
tries to soothe himself with pleasant pictures and dreams 
of pleasure ; for conscience, hearing the mufiled and mourn- 
ful peal of the past, will rise now and then, and make her 
voice ring in majesty through the temple of the trembling 
soul. 

Now the self-surrender of belief at once destroys this 
war. But observe, it is emphatically a belief in a Christ 
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whum the eye cannot see, that produces this repose. In 
saying, “ Whom having not seen, ye love,” Peter has 
taken away the apparent advantage of being with Christ 
in old Jerusalem: he had seen Him there, and had only 
distrusted and denied Him. The force of that ‘“ no¢ seen” 
seems to be this:—If there were a visible Christ, we could 
not realise His perfect sympathy with, and insight into, all 
that is deepest and most secret in our own souls. It is this 
feeling of Christ’s perfect knowledge—this sense of His eye 
looking into and through us, which makes His atonement 
so gloriously accessible to faith. With this consciousness, 
we feel that we can take His sacrifice as our sacrifice. We 
feel that He who died on Calvary knows us, in all our 
sins, and cares, and sorrows; and in this belief the whole 
soul is surrendered to Him. Then the dim low peal of 
past sin dies away,—then conscience regains its throne,— 
then the spiritual nature begins to reign over the impulses 
of the flesh. Having yielded his heart utterly to Christ, 
man is at one with himself; and in this harmony begins the 
joy which springs from the inner soul. This is no fana- 
ticism—this is no unreality. I appeal to you who have 
known it, whether the first moment of true faith does not, 
in stilling the inward discord, commence a joy which the 
tongue cannot tell. Thus, out of the sacrifice of belief 
springs the true blessedness of man. 

(2.) Belief in the unseen Christ is present joy, because tt 
fills the heart with the deepest love. \Man’s soul is not | 
only discordant but vacant. It cries out for emotion. 
he fulness of emotion is its life. Now that vacancy is the 
death of joy, and it sends men on that perpetual chase after 
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happiness, which we see so much of in the world. Hence 
the life-cry of most men is, “ Give, give;” for the human 
soul, unsatisfied with the world, unsatisfied had it the pos- 
session of the starry universe, yearns for that fulness of 
emotion which is given only by the love of God. Hence it 
is that you so often find the young heart, while yet unde- 
graded in its first fresh feelings, willing and even wishing 
to die in its youth. For what means that sentimentalism 
which so many young souls feel—viz:: “That to die young 
is youth’s divinest gift,” but this,—that they are becoming 
conscious of that hollowness and vacancy in the heart which 
no mere human emotion can fill. Or to see this in its 
crisis, look at the unbeliever. The man who has lost his 
early faith in Christianity will often tell you in unutterable 
sadness, ‘I have looked upwards, and backwards, and 
beyond, and I find nothing in life but the shadow of that 
vanity and vexation which fill my own soul.” For believe 
it, there is no sorrow so intense as that which enters a 
man when he is tempted to believe that there is no 
Christ. The hollowness of the heart is awfully realised 
then. pee 

But belief in the unseeh Christ gives this fulness of emo- 
tion. , Again, it is emphatically the Christ we cannot see 
who ls with the deepest love. Just because He is un- 
seen, we can realise Him as near us in every care and doubt 
and difficulty; and that perpetual sympathy rouses the 
- profoundest emotion of man. It is this feeling of a love in 
Christ—high as hheaven—deep as man’s sinful unbelief—. 
broad as eternity ; antl} is the perception of that love in 
all its grandeur, caring for us in every personal sorrow, 
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syinpathising with us in every individual experience, which 
fills the heart’s vacancy, and at once creates joy. 

Bnt it ends not there; this joy becomes deeper because 
the sense of eternity pervades it all. I have no sympathy 
with that materialistic faith which so broadly separates the 
present from the future, and makes the Christian’s heaven 
only a thing to be hoped for. That is not true to, the facts 
of spiritual life. The soul that feels the love of Christ 
grasps eternity now—has within it now an earnest of the 
conquest of the grave; and in feeling ‘‘I shall be for ever 
with the Lord,” realises heaven in the present. Thus, in 
belief is that joy —real—deep—present—which fills with 
its tide all the emotions of the soul. Hence we see how 
greatly those err who imagine that the cross, and the hard- 
ships, and the sacrifice of Christian life are opposed to joy. 
It is through the sacrifice that the inward: harmony begins ; 
it is by the cross borne for Christ that we feel the joy of 
His love, and all the apparent loss is a gain in blessedness. 

II. Its nature. We can now snow how, out of these 
two elements of belief, the whole mystical character of 
this joy arises. The Apostle gives us two features which 
describe its mysterious nature—‘ unspeakable and full of 
glory.” 

(1.) Zt is inexpressible from the depth of its emotion. 
It is not the joy of shouts, and excitements, and manifest 
exultation. It is not a loud “ Glory be to God,” groaned 
at the end of a prayer. It is too calm in its depths for 
language to utter it. 

And this inexpressible character is perhaps best shown 
in the fact that this joy deepens in the midst of sorrow. 
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The two elements of belief at which we have glanced will 
show how this is possible; for if I am surrendered to 
Christ, every sorrow He sends is a working out of His will, 
and in that I can rejoice; and if I have known His love, I 
know that it abides amid all suffering, and in that convic- 
tion, suffering loses its terror and becomes even blessed. 
This joy in sorrow was seen in the men to whom the Apostle 
wrote, for while persecution was lighting her beacon-fires, 
and the approach of danger summoned them like a trumpet- 
call to stand ready for their faith to die, their joy grew 
calmer amid ‘‘ the heaviness of those manifold temptations.” 
This joy in the midst of sorrow was seen in the Martyr 
ages, amidst the darkening storm of persecution the 
martyr-souls were lighted like peaceful homes with the joy 
of Christ. Outcasts in strange cities, prisoned in deepest 
dungeons, they would not have exchanged their joy for the 
palace of the Emperor or the crowns of the world. A 
celestial calm was in those men which made them forget 
their torments. The Sabbath of eternity with its music 
descended into their spirits amid the baptism of fire. 
What mattered it to them when death found them, or how 
it came—whether under the flashing axe of the headsman, 
or the roaring of the lion? ‘They felt the embrace of an 
immortal tenderness which filled them with joy before the 
mortal agony had ceased its pangs of pain. And do we. 
know nothing of this now? Have we not felt the glory of 
grief? Have we not known the joy of Christ resting like 
a sleeping light upon the soul, amid all the storm-blasts of 
trouble, and thus proved what Peter meant by calling that 
joy an unspeakable thing ? 
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(2.) It ts the earnest of the future heaven. J« Full of 
glory ’—that is, it is Heaven already begun. There is a 
most significant suggestion here. Some men seem to fancy 
that they shall gain joy by entering Heaven. But joy, as 
we have seen, is not gained or lost by any change of state; 
it belongs to the immortal soul. You cannot get into 
Heaven, Heaven must enter you. You must carry 
Heaven with you in the joy of Christ, or you will find no 
Heaven beyond the grave. But some one may ask, “ Is 
this feeble rejoicing of the Christian on earth the real ele- 
ment of the eternal Heaven?” Remember, your present 
joy will then lose its imperfections ; your present sacrifice 
will then be shorn of its painfulness ; that which is perfect 
will have come, and that which is partial will be done 
away. Zhen the love which “ hopeth all things, endureth 
all things,” will be the light that shall not fail when the 
lamps of faith and hope are lost in a blaze ot glory. Then 
we shall cease our life of struggle—of endeavour—of un- 
rest, and be filled with the eternal love, which is the eternal 
Joy. 

But some one may ask again, “Is it not impossible to 
maintain this rejoicing amid the distractions of earthly 
business and earthly care?” Remember, that rejoicing is 
not the loud shout of excitement, but the calm peace of 
God deepening within the soul amid all its outward changes, 
and this you may maintain. And if you will keep it, be 
prepared to obey Christ’s law, and sacrifice all that lessens 
its energy. “If thy hand offend thee, cut it off and cast 
it from thce;” for it is better for thee maimed to enter 
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God’s joy, than, having two hands, to fall into the hell of 
unbelief. “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast 
it from thee;” for it is better for thee with one eye to 
enter the Heaven of God's joy than with two eyes to fall 
into hell, 


v. 
GOD GLORIFIED IN HIS PEOPLE, 


JOHN xv. 8. 


“Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.” 


No remark concerning the teachings of Christ can be more 
old or obvious than this—that the great majority of His 
illustrations were drawn from the world of nature. We 
all know that that greatest of Preachers seldom spoke “in 
houses made by hands,” but made the wide earth, with its 
arching sky, His temple—that He seldom found His texts 
in the written book of the law, but took nature as His 
glorious Bible; and from the fields and wells and harvests 
of His native land drew lessons whose beauty is for ever 
fresh, and whose power can never die. But familiar 
though that fact may be, it implies a truth which we are 
ever prone to forget,—viz., that there is a profound con- 
nection between the natural and spiritual worlds. For 
Christ did not introduce His teaching into nature, and 
make it seem to say that which God had not previously 
written there. He showed men the lessons concerning 
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God and the spiritual which it had been silently teaching 
for ages, but which they had been too blind to see. He 
came into this familiar world, and at His master-touch it 
seemed new; and the silent proclamation of its wonderful 
works found a voice in His words. Long had the seeds of 
corn been preaching, by the marvellous birth of a nobler 
life through death, the great law of sacrifice: Christ, with 
His clear, loving eye, read there at once a symbol of the 
law by which He should give life to humanity, and spoke 
it when He said: ‘“ Except a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” For years had the vines of Palestine 
been uttering glorious things about the union of man to 
God: prophets had seen something of the mystery ; but it 
was reserved for the greatest of the prophets to gather all 
their finest teachings into one beautiful discourse when He 
said, “‘I am the vine, ye are the branches: herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” And because 
the principle on which Christ taught—that there are 
deep similarities between the natural and the spiritual 
—is ever true, we may learn most solemn lessons from the 
beauty of God's world. He who works in His kingdom of 
souls is working close to us in His kingdom of nature, and 
working in the same way. So that the Christian who goes 
forth into nature in Christ's Spirit will find that the whole 
visible creation is a mirror of God—that all its changes 
are types of spiritual laws; and from that glorious world 
whence Christ drew His parable he may receive a new im- 
pulse towards the blessed life of heaven. 

The meaning of these words is so obvious as scarcely to 
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require a word of explanation. It is evident that because 
Christ had told the disciples that their life rose as deeply 
from Him as the life of the branch springs from its union 
with the vine, so the fruit which they were to bear was a 
life of Christ-like deeds: Hence, the great teaching of the 
words is this: Jan's greatest power for glorifying God %a 
a life of Christ-like action. This, then, is the truth with 
which those first disciples went out into the world, and it 
forms one secret of their success. That little band of men, 
who had just met together in an upper chamber, and learned 
to reverence Christ as their life, were the means of exerting 
an influence on which the modern Church looks back in 
admiring despair, and wielded a spiritual might, before 
which empires tottered and fell. It may be that their 
preaching was more earnest than ours; it may be that 
as persecution thinned their ranks, their band, though 
small, was always true; it may be that when the great 
fact of redemption was first proclaimed, it came with a 
freshness on men’s souls which now it has lost; but all 
these causes are insufficient to account for the majesty 
and marvel of their power. It was because they had 
learned that when they bore fruit they glorified God— 
that when they became so many Christs in life, they 
preached the noblest sermon—that they progressed with 
such marvellous rapidity. Men found that, though Christ 
had vanished, His image was immortal. ‘They learned 
that Christian love was no idle sentiment, but the practical 
working of a charity that believed in brotherhood. They 
saw that the sympathy of Jesus was living in His disciples, 
as, like Him, they grasped the hand of the publican and 
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sinner—of the outcast and the fallen; that the magna- 
nimity of Jesus was expressing itself in His followers, as 
they bore scorn without reproach, and forgot self in the 
cause of humanity and God. There was a force in the 
silent speech of such Christ-like living which the world 
could not withstand. Men might ridicule their sermons, 
and doubt their doctrines: they could not ridicule the 
beauty of their life, nor doubt its supernatural origin. In 
a word, it was Christ embodied in life—it was the bearing 
of fruit because they were one with the vine, that helped 
them to give glory to God. And the only way in which 
we can hope to reproduce the giory of that first age in 
these modern times is by the same living manifestation of 
Christ. Our mightiest power for ’God’s glory is the quiet 
influence of a life that bears the image of the Saviour. 

In order to illustrate the full force of this truth we must 
trace it back to its first principles. We must show, in the 
first place, that the life of visible Christ-likeness springs 
essentially from the invisible union between Christ and the 
Christian soul, and then may proceed to exhibit the ele- 
ments of its influence over men. Both these thoughts are 
obviously brought out in the parable. The argument will 
then stand thus: if you are Christians you must. have the 
Christ-like spirit showing itself in the Christ-like life, and 
that life will be your mightiest power. 

I. Zhe inward life in union with Christ must show itself 
outwardly in Christ-like action. We need only dwell for 
a moment, at the outset, on the truth, that the essential 
element of the inner unseen Christian life is the pro- 
foundest union with the Son of God. As the branch has 
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no life of its own, but exists in its living form only by the 
unseen vital forces that stream through it from the vine- 
stem, so by the two spiritual ties of faith and love the 
Christian soul is linked to its Redeemer, and through 
them, as life-channels, vital influences flow. And those 
two ties of faith and love, springing from the conviction 
that life without Christ is an awful vanity, and meeting in 
Him as their common centre, form the inner life of the 
Christian. 

We have to show, then, that this unscen union with 
Christ must show itself outwardly in Christ-like action ; 
that unless it do thus show itself it must perish. 

(1.) We find the first proof of this in the well-known 
law of life, that all profound emotions must display them- 
selves in action. It is a marvellous fact in man’s nature 
that feeling must reveal itself or die. Passion cries out 
for language. Whenever a deep love or a strong convic- 
tion enters a man’s heart, it impels him to utter it. If it 
be unspoken in word, it will change his whole being, and 
burning itself into speech in his deeds, give its meaning a 
tongue, and manifest its secret fire; or if it cannot express 
itself it will perish in its own concealment. Or, to take 
one illustration more of the same law, why does the mur- 
derer feel impelled to reveal his secret deed of darkness to 
his unconscious fellow-men, but because his heart groans 
under the burden of a great secret, until the longing of his 
emotion to reveal itself bursts through the fear of discovery, 
and forces him to confess his crime? By the same uni- 
versal Jaw, the ruling emotion of love to Christ in a man’s 
soul, must utter itself to men in the language of Christ- 
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like words and Christ-like life, or it will pine and perish in 
its secrecy. And not only so, but all deep love must trans- 
form the soul into the image of the beloved, and thus re- 
veal its energy. If a man look with the eye of real love 
on the beauty of God’s earth, his soul must silently grow 
beautiful, and, in some measure, his life must reveal the 
fact. He who thinks in passionate admiration on the great 
mien of the past will gradually resemble them, until amid 
the trifling toils and unrecorded martyrdoms of common 
life a daily heroism manifests the emotion of his soul. 
Tar more true is this of the life of the Christian man. To 
him, Christ is not merely the model man, but the one only 
source of hope—the one Redeemer of life. Amid doubt, 
and despair, and sorrow, Christ rose at the outset of his 
Christian course as the star of hope, and under this light 
all the restless longings and fears of the heart grew still, so 
that for ever and for ever Christ has become the centre of 
devotion and blessedness. To him, Christ is not dead, but 
living, and at his side. The affections and sympathies of 
home are hallowed by His presence; the paths of duty lose 
their sternness, and life's crosses their terror, because 
Christ is there, and he knows that in the last bitter 
moment of expiring mortality Christ's smile will be hope 
and power, If now, Christian life is so indissolubly united 
to Christ, that all its changes and relationships point to 
Tim, and from Him derive their meaning, do you think it 
can ever exist without expressing itself in the language of 
Christ-like action? It is utterly impossible. 

But in this world a Christ-like life is surrounded by 
difficulties, There are evil influences directiy opposed to 
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it, and circumstances unfavourable to its growth. We 
proceed, therefore, to a second fact, which illustrates our 
point more completely. 

(2.) The inner Christian life has a power to overcome the 
hindrances to its manifestation. It transforms opposing 
circumstances into aids for its own growth. It has been 
said that “ circumstances make the man;” but who is the 
man that is made by them? Is he not always a man 
whose purpose in life is feeble ? Do circumstances hinder 
the man who is resolved to be rich? On the contrary, 
he turns them to his own end, and becomes their king. 
Did circumstances make Napoleon? He made them steps 
to his throne. The truth is, that circumstances make 
weak men, but strong men make circumstances. There 
we have the answer to the timid assertion that it is impos- 
sible in such a world as this to manifest under all life’s 
circumstances the power of a living Christianity. As the 
vine, by the inward force of life, draws from the sun, and 
air, and soil those elements that give it beauty and vigour, 
so the Christian life causes all outward states to minister 
to its growing power. The sight of sin is an opposing cir- 
cumstance—to the real Christian it is transformed into a 
mighty lesson. The slanders of men are an opposing cir- 
cumstance—they form the noblest school for Christian 
patience. The sufferings and sacrifices of life may seem 
to be hindrances—in reality they make the soul strong in 
faith and prayer. ‘Tell us not, then, of circumstances in 
which it is impossible to live Christ before men; if the 
life of love be in a man he will live Christ everywhere, and, 
like the oak, grow stronger in storms. Hence the conclu- 
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sion arises unanswerably, that the inner life in union with 
Christ must reveal itself in Christ-like deeds. This brings 
us to our second fact. 

Il. That life of Christ-wke action is man's greatest 
power of glorifying God. We may trace this in two 
ways. 

(1.) A Christ-like life is the strongest manzfestation of 
God to the world. In every man is a sense of the divine 
—a closed, slumbering eye, that may open to perceive it 
when it comes near. But the men of this world do not 
perceive the signs of a present God. They may have an 
indistinct belief in an awful Power existing somewhere in 
the universe; they may regard Christ as a glorious person 
of the past, who has ascended into an invisible Heaven ; 
but they know nothing of that spiritual emotion which 
feels the actual presence of the unseen Saviour as a su- 
blime reality. Therefore the great requisite of the worldly 
man is a revelation of the living Christ that shall come so 
close to his soul that he must recognise its power. The 
strongest and clearest revelation is the life of the Christ- 
like man. Men read the Bible often as an old book, not 
as a testimony to a living Lord: they find a beauty in 
nature, but that beauty is not to them the evidence of its 
invisible King. But a Christ-like man brings the divine 
so directly into the sphere of his own daily life, that they 
cannot help perceiving it there and then. That man’s life 
becomes a Bible, which in the clearest tones proclaims the 
presence of his Lord. Nothing on the earth seems to me 
so truly God-like as such a man. Before his noble charity, 
his deep sympathy with the sorrowing and the sinful, his 
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firm scorn of the false, and brave adherence to the true,— 
in a word, before that blessed revelation of the indwelling 
Christ that breathes through his words and sanctifies his 
deeds, I could almost offer the deep reverence of tears. I 
would point the sceptic to such a man, and ask him,—Is 
tnere not something divine in that life that bears witness 
to a divinity in Christianity ? and challenge him to an- 
swer that argument. When men feel that, they may 
ridicule our sermons, they may mock our pretensions, they 
may doubt our loud professions, and perhaps with some 
reason ; but, if we have only a life that reproduces the 
image of our Master, they will be compelled to feel His 
living presence in the world. 

(2.) A Christ-like life is the greatest human influence to 
bring men near God. When Christ said to His disciples, 
“Go and bear fruit, go and reproduce my life in your 
life,” He gave them a power over the world greater than if 
He had endowed them with the eloquence of angels; for 
He thus laid hold of the two great forces that mould all 
human society—influence and example. For the power of 
social influence is constant and irresistible, while all direct 
efforts for God are of necessity limited, and awaken oppo- 
sition in men’s hearts. Men hear the appeals of the 
preacher, and apply them only to their neighbours. His 
keenest shafts glance aside from the polished armour of 
religious respectability in which they have clothed their 
souls. But the ceaseless, silent influence of a Christ-like 
life enters with its resistless majesty into hearts that are 
barred and bolted in self-complacency against the preacher’s 
voice, and, like the light, makes their darkness visible. 
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Not only so, but, apart from the Christ-like life of the 
Church, men may preach with the “tongues of angels,” 
and in vain. The power of the mightiest sermons is often 
paralysed by the dead sleep of the Church of God, and 
men blame their ministers when they should blame them- 
selves, 

In one word, Christ-like men are the great want of the 
age—Christ-like men,—not narrow-hearted sectarians,— 
but men bearing the image of “the Lord from heaven: ” 
not those whose words are beautiful, and whose hearts are 
altars for Mammon, but those whose life has silently grown 
beautiful by many a hidden conflict and secret prayer: 
not those who live out their convictions only amid the 
sanctities of home or the excitements of the temple, but 
those who live Christ’s life of noble sacrifice alike in the 
temple and the market—in hours of devotion and hours 
of toil—men who shall stoop to the lowest by becoming the 
sympathising helpers of the fallen—men who shall stand 
up in calm courage against the tide of commercial expe- 
diency that invades the Church, and fearlessly refuse to 
yield for one moment to its power—men who, when receiv- 
ing the pitiful persecution which in this world will infallibly 
be their reward, can look up, like Stephen, to heaven, and 
see God's glory amid the falling showers of slander and 
scorn, For such men the Church is crying ; for such the 
world is waiting ; and when the age of such sonls comes it 
will be the dawning of the millennial dayt 


VL 
TRE DAWNING OF GOD'S LIGHT AND ITS AWAKENING CALL 


Tsatauw lx. 1. 


“ Arise, shine ; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee,” 


No man, perhaps, can read this stirring appeal without 
feeling that it springs from a soul full of exultant joy. To 
understand the depth of that exultation, however, we must 
observe that the prophet spoke in a time of the deepest 
gloom. Throughout the preceding chapter Isaiah has been 
depicting, in words of bitter sorrow, the state of cold for- 
malism into which the nation had sunk in the closing days 
of his ministry. He has spoken of a people slumbering in 
heartless delusions. The mechamical observance of the 
Temple services had concealed the gradual decay of their 
spiritual power. The very regularity of God’s Sabbaths 
and feast-days seemed to have dulled men’s souls to their 
divine meaning. The tranquillity of the:-land allowed that 
slumber to be undisturbed, and men saw the old king die, 
and a new king fill the throne, without asking, or even 
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seeming to care, whither things were tending. The warn- 
ings God gave of coming judgment were unseen. The 
righteous perished; the mere:tul men were taken away; 
and men failed to read that deep divine law, which is often 
as true now as then,—that when the good rapidly depart 
they are taken from the evil to come. Thus the whole 
land slept in that deathlike slumber which foreshadows the 
gathering storm—slept, with formality in its devotion, and 
deep impiety in men’s daily lives; and the earnest soul of 
the prophet seemed to be almost wrapped in despair. But 
then, in the very heart of that gloom, he saw a distant 
light gathering round the vision of the future Saviour. 
The image of One whom he had seen before—a man of 
sorrows and yet a deliverer—broke again in majesty across 
the darkness of the age; and Isaiah rises at once into the 
clear emphatic assertion—‘“ And the Redeemer shall come 
to Zion.” From that point begins the stream of prophecy 
which flows so grandly through this sixtieth chapter. 
Amid the midnight of the time—far down the gallery of 
the coming ages, he gazed on the dawning glory, and thence 
arose the exultant cry, rousing as a trumpet call,— Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” 

Now, taking these words into the full illumination ot 
Christianity, they express, very beautifully, the awakening 
of a man to his true work in the world. Nor is it depart- 
ing from the prophet’s meaning so to regard them, for the 
Apostle Paul has: himself given them that interpretation. 
In writing to the Ephesians he has quoted the words, 
merely altering them for the purpose of bringing out thi 
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precise application—‘“ Wherefore, he saith, awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee hight.” Giving to Isaiah’s words that Christian mean- 
ing, they present to us a truth of immense value respecting 
the Christian’s mission in the world. It is because the 
“glory of the Lord has risen on” him, that he is to reflect 
the light which has entered his soul. The appeal here is 
founded upon an argument of irresistible power—“ Arise, 
shine; because thy light has come.” This is the point I 
wish to illustrate. The coming of God’s light into the 
soul instantly confers an obligation to arise and bear witness 
of it; and not only confers an obligation, but implies a 
necessity, for if that light has risen in man he must shine 
with its lustre, and bear witness of its presence to the 
world. 

There are two points before us:—1. The dawning of 
the light ; “ Thy lighthas come.” 2. The awakening call ; 
because that light has risen in you, arise, and shine with its 
glory. 

1. The dawning of the light: “ Thy light has come, and 
the glory of the Lord has risen.” These words suggest a 
principle upon which all our illustration of this point must 
proceed. Man is not in a world of darkness, but blind in 
a world of light; all he needs is the opening of the spiritual 
eye that the light may be seen. In the awakening hour we 
call conversion, God does seem to come nearer to the soul, 
and the light of His presence to break suddenly upon its 
view; in reality, however, God is no nearer than He was 
before, but because the veil is lifted from the spirit’s eye, 
His nearness, for the first time, is discovered. Man is sur- 
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rounded from the first moment of his childhood by the all- 
present, infinite God, who fills eternity and encircles him 
on every side, When the spiritual eye opens He seems 
suddenly to approach, only because until then He was un- 
seen. The glory of God in Christ is in close contact with 
every human heart, and when waking from its blindness, 
the living Saviour appears to rise upon its view, because 
until then it knew not how near the living Christ had been 
at every moment of its history. Our little life is enveloped 
by the spiritual world. Behind the appearances of earth— 
beyond the waste and decay of these frail bodies, it stands 
for ever in unclouded splendour. When the soul is: born 
again it seems as if the curtains of night were suddenly 
withdrawn and the whole spiritual universe flashed in a 
moment into day; because until the dark veil of the carnal 
was dissolved the soul had been blinded to the invisible. 
Just as in the opening of the eyes of the man who was 
blind from his birth, there appeared to him to be created a 
world of trees and flowers, whose beauty no idea had ever 
‘pictured—so in the solemn awakening hour of spiritual life, 
all the world of God's glory breaks in like a new creation: 
—but this revelation springs from the removal of a blind- 
ness of the soul, which, until then, had hidden the glory 
from its view. 

Taking, then, this principle, the course of our inquiry 
becomes clear. If the light is always near, but the dark- 
ness is in man’s heart and the blindness in his soul, we have 
to ask how the darkness passes away, and to point out the 
manner in which the glory of God dawns upon it, in. order 
that we may see why its dawning is a summons to arise 
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pec 


and shine. (There are three-requisites-for-its-dawning— ~ / 
three stages in the history of the soul's enlightenment. 

1.) Spiritual penitence. I say spiritual penitence, be- 
cause there is a repentance which is by no means a rising of 
God’s light in the soul, but merely a transient emotion, which 

passes into indifference and may deepen into despair. There 
is a regret for past sins and follies which is but the result 
of a weariness of the world or the exhaustion of satiated 
passion. It may rise into true contrition or it may fade 
away, leaving the soul in deeper gloom; but mere regret is 
not the emotion in which the light of God rises in the 
heart. There is a repentance, too, of mere terror—a state 
of alarm at the prospect of judgmentand ruin—which 
leads not to peace with God, but only to a terrified gaze 
on future misery: this may be the beginning of the true, 
but it is not in itself therepentance in which the light of 
God beams on the soul. True repentance is the turning 
of the whole heart to God on the discovery of its own 
darkness and estrangement. Its chief cause is not so much 
the remembrance of guilty acts, as the feeling of a guilty 
heart,—it is not the sense of sin,—it is not the terror of 
judgment,—it is the feeling of a deep darkness in the soul 
itself, and the turning of the soul to the Lord, that He 
may make it pure. Now-this is the first stage of the rising 
of God’s glory within a man, because, until then, the soul 
had turned aside from its awakening beam. The first ray 
of God’s light that pierces into the heart illuminates all its 
darkened chambers, and arouses the ‘slumberer from his 
trance of sin so fearfully, that unless a than come to feel 


the awfulness of being away from Him, and-to cry to the 
E 
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Eternal Live at all cost of sorrow and agony to make him 
pure, he will\shrink at once from the light to his deep 
darkness again. \ Hence the light of God dawns in deep 
sorrow. The soul, conscious of a purity against which it 
has struggled—of a power that would have helped it to be 
pure—of a love immeasurable as the universe, whose offers 
of aid it had ungratefully discarded,—weeping bitterly over 
its folly, turns its whole \self to the Eternal Helper, and, 
like a summer day, God’s glory dawns through a mist of 
tears, and the light of the Lord has come. 

(2.) ‘Butthere-is-a-second.stage.in.the-dawning-of-Ged's 
light“in-the~heart. Spiritual penitence must pass into 
spiritual lovee—Again the word spiritual is emphatic, in 
contrast with that semi-pious emotion which is always con- 
vulsively striving to learn whether the soul loves God or 
not. Spiritual love is not so much the feeling of our love 
to God, as of His love tous. It is the belief that He loved 
us amidst all our misery, and coldness, and sin—that from 
childhood the same loving power has guided us. It is the 
love which has swept into the soul, subduing its whole 
being, and becoming its ruling emotion. And this is requi- 
site, because love is the insight of the soul—it colours all 
its visions,—for the ruling passion of a man creates his 
world. ‘'Therefore,.the man who has not this love is blind 
to the light of God. Tell the Mammonite of God in the 
world—he finds Him nob—sees nothing but a region of 
profit and loss, and turns Hid ather’s house into a house 
of merchandise. ‘Tell the worldly soul of a noble life be- 
hind the hollow conventionalities and appearances of so- 
ciety, and your words are to him like\an unknown tongue. 
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But the man who has this love in his heart sees a new 
world around ‘him, because his eye is open. Behind the 
appearances of earth he sees a father’s hand, and a loving 
presence pervades hisNife, which makes all sorrow endur- 
able. When this conviction has possession of a man, 
then the light has come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen indeed. 

(3.) But—there~ts~yet-a third-stage-in-the~-dawning~of~ 
God's light.inthe.heart, Spiritual love necessitates 
spiritual prayer. Again the word spiritual is emphatic. 
The first cry of life is prayer; but by spiritual prayer I 
mean living fellowship with the Father—the prayer which 
pervades the whole life of the soul. This is the full dawn- 
ing of the light of God. He who lives in prayer, lives be- 
fore the unveiled eternity. This life of prayer loosens from 
the bonds of sense, and elevates the spirit into the un- 
clouded regions of divine glory. When man daily walks 
with God thus, then he is living in the light. By peni- 
tence, therefore, the soul twrns God-wards; by love its eye 
is opened; and by prayer it moves in the sunrise of the 
eternal light. 

This brings us to consider— 

II. The Awakening Call,—“ Arise, shine.” That sum- 
mons is the inevitable result of the dawning of the light. 
When God is felt to be near a man thus—in penitence, 
love, and prayer, that man is imperatively bound to reflect 
the glory which has risen in his heart; to bear witness of 
the light which has pierced and transformed his soul. Let 
us again observe that this is also based on a great principle 
—viz , The deepest emotion in a man’s nature must reveal 
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itself in his life. No man can always conccal the strongest 
emotion that is in him; his heart is sure to be read by the 
keen eye of the world. There is a mysterious spiritual in- 
fluence proceeding from us which men feel, though they 
know not why. The slave of sense may conceal his actual 
degradation, but there is an indescribable something about 
him which causes the pure to avoid him without being 
able to account for it. On the face of the miser is written, 
legibly to all, the thirst for gold which is killing his intel- 
lect, and quenching all his nobler emotions. There is no 
such thing as a life-long hypocrisy; sooner or later the 
master passion within a man will glow to a red heat, and 
he will stand transparent before the eye of the world. On 
this mighty law the command before us is grounded. 
When God enters the soul, it shines unconsciously, and 
men feel its secret charm. Draw near, then, to the light 
of God in your inmost soul, that you may reflect it upon 
the world. The light of Christianity has risen: Rise thou, 
and shine! 

I proceed to show the way in which the glory of the 
Lord thus manifests itself in life. 

(1.) In the majesty of holiness. Holiness means, lite- 
rally, separateness—separateness from sin, by dedication 
to God; from the world, in living by heavenly laws and 
aspirations. In saying this, we must carefully avoid an 
error. Our fathers, in the early centuries, drew a broad 
outward line of demarcation between the Church and the 
world. That was their fault; but it was in harmony with 
the tendenry of the age. We are not likely to fall into 
such an error. Men now are, perhaps, too much afraid of 
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standing alone. The hollow spirit of a hollow Chris- 
tianity sneers at the lonely grandeur of a saint. The en- 
deavour of many Christian people seems now to be, to 
conform as much as possible to the world, without being 
excluded from the pale of the Church. One result of this 
is, that the power of the Christian Church has greatly 
fallen away. But we must remember that Christian 
separateness is not external nonconformity. It is being 
in the world and yet above it;—having saintly separate- 
ness of soul amidst all the duties of life;—making men 
feel that your inner life is apart from the business of the 
world; that your heart is in eternity. Now this must 
result from the dawning of the light. He who communes 
with God will not fear to be alone. Seeing the Invisible, 
he will have too strong a faith in the kingdom of Heaven 
to seek to uphold it by excitement, convulsive effort, or 
outward show. A pilgrim of the morning, he will not go 
with the tide of the world. In him there will be a solemn 
sense of eternity—the looking onwards of an eye that be- 
holds the dawning glory. And this is power—the truest, 
deepest power. Christ was-no-ascetic; but through miné- 
ling freely amongst the crowds of men, they felt that’ His 
soul was separated from them, and that His eye’was ever 
looking beyond the passing shows of time, The Roman 
soldiers, not knowing who He was, fell prostrate before 
this mystic power which made even the hardened Pilate 
exclaim,—“I find no fault in Him.” ‘This power of holi- 
ness we need now. Remember, you are to shine with that 
light ;—you are to go bearing the glory of the Lord, and of 
the spiritual world, in“your life ;—you are to render mani- 
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fest in actiohNihe secret wrestlings of your prayers. But. 
try not to reachNhis by convulsive efforts; for men read 
in the life the realities of the heart within. Go, then, gaze 
in secret on the light of God, until like a sunrise it dawns 
in your hearts—“ Thy light has come, arise and shine !” 

(2.) In the beauty of unselfishness. The life of God is 
the life of the Cross in the heart. This is a manifestation 
of God’s light in the soul. Let that light dawn, and men 
will see the Cross-life there. This is the light which the 
world so much needs to-day. This is the light which 
made the Pantheon crumble, and the Greek altars fall. 
Men believe in Christ as a beautiful image—in Chris- 
tianity as an old fable. Show them His reality, and reveal 
to them its power in your daily lives. 





~ (8.) In the earnestness of your efforts for men. If the 
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light has risen, you know its power. If the glory has 
dawned, you feel the realities of life. In that illumination 
who can be slothfully calm? There is a spirit of so-called 
refinement abroad now, which makes men afraid to speak 
of those things which lie deepest in the heart. Was it so 
with the great ones of old? Was it so with Paul? Was 
he afraid to speak in the name of Christ before Agrippa ? 
Did he shrink before the fiery scorn of Festus? Go, then, 
bear witness of that light. Live out your prayers in daily 
actions. You say it is hard—difficult—impossible. I 
know it is hard—in all ages men have found it so: but 
remember the glory of the future is the result of your 
struggle to-day. Struggle on, then—The morning is break- 
ing, the day is at hand when “the Lord shall be your ever- 


lasting light, and the days of your mourning shall be ended !” 


Wil. 
THE TRIAL OF FAITH: ITS MEANING AND ITS GLORY. 


1 Peter i. 7. 


“That the trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise and 
honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 


THE immediate circumstances under which these words 
were written give us at once a glimpse into their deeper 
meaning. The Apostle was addressing men who were 
suffering under those fierce troubles which visited the 
churches of Asia during the first Christian century. It 
was a time when the pure and earnest life of the Christian 
was first brought into public contrast with the refined 
sensuality of the old heathen world. And in those Eastern | 
lands, with their vast and splendid luxury; the Christian 
who refrained from the revelries in which the people gloried 
—who refused obedience to the gorgeous idolatries of the 
people’s religion, and, by the calm beauty of a spiritual 
life, silently reproved the vices under which the people 
were sinking into sensual death, was first marked ont for 
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‘abuse as a strange man, and then hated with that diabolical 
energy of hatred which degraded men cherish against those 
whose life condemns their sin. It was a time, therefore, 
when, as Peter says, “judgment was beginning at the 
house of God;” a time when persecution had lighted her 
fiery beacon, and the storm of popular fury was gathering 
round the Church. To such men it was that these words 
were written; and consider now what an insight these 
circumstances give us into their deeper meaning. The 
apostle has referred to the fact that their faith in the in- 
heritance incorruptible and unfading had lost its youthful 
gladness through the pressures of manifold temptations— 
its gladness had faded under their troubles, and all they 
could now do was to stand fast; and then he proceeds to 
tell them that the very temptations which had lessened the 
first rapture of belief were in reality maturing its power. 
Its joy must, for a time, fade before difficulty, in order that 
its strength might come. They were not meant always to 
live in the calm sunshine of hope and joy; God meant 
that their faith should be racked and broken by adversity, 
that it might rise into resistive energy, and ripen to its 
final glory. Thus a new light fell on those men as they 
learned the meaning of temptation—‘ That the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now, if it were true of the fiercer temptations of that age 
that Christian faith must be thus tested by difficulties 
which should for a time obscure its rejoicing, it is equally 
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true of the temptations which beset the spiritual man to- 
day. Our trials of belief, indeed, are less apparent, they are 
more silent and constant in their action, but they are as real 
as those of the men who lived in persecution ; for if a man 
but endeavour to live earnestly in prospect of the unseen 
Kingdom, and to mould his daily life by fixing the eye of 
faith on the Invisible, he will find that the silent difficul- 
ties of that task are daily trying him, and that now and 
then the presence of manifold temptations will utterly 
darken his joy. I shall try, therefore, to illustrate the 
great truth contained in the Apostle’s words: for if we can 
but learn its lesson, it will shed a light on life’s temptations 
that will help us to act more manfully and cheerfully until 
Christ shall appear. 

The subject before us, then, is Zhe Trial of Faith: its 
Meaning and its Glory. It must be tried by temptation, 
which will sometimes obscure its rejoicing, in order that it 
may at last be “found unto praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” To illustrate this, we 
shall start from the great spiritual principle from which 
the necessity of its trial arises—it must be tried that it may 
be strengthened. We shall then trace the manner in which 
the actual temptations are working out that law. And if 
we can thus show, from a universal law, how faith is and 
must be tried in order to be strengthened and matured, we 
shall see most powerfully the great light which the Apostle’s 
words throw on the temptations of our life. 

L. The trial of faith—its necessity. It must be tried 
that it may become strong; that is the spiritual law from 
which the necessity of its trial arises, and it lies at the very 
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foundation of the Apostle’s words.) I. want fora few 
moments to illustrate the stern necessity of this law, because 
it is only by comprehending it that we shall be able to see 
how the temptations of life are actually strengthening faith, 
and therefore maturing it. We shall at once perceive its 
necessity by considering two things—the nature of faith, 
and the nature of the sowl? 

(1.) Faith is the vision of, and trust in, the Invisible, 
amid.a world of delusive appearances.. I say vision and 
trust, because one cannot be without the other. It is at 
once the eye of the spirit, by which it gazes on a world 
which to men without spiritual faith is only a dream, and 
the emotion of the heart, by which it believes in that spiri- 
tual world as the reality; while to unspiritaal men the 
visible appearances of life are alone real. 

To illustrate this more clearly, observe that to spiritual 
faith there are two great realities on which it gazes, and in 
which it supremely believes—the unseen Kingdom of the 
future, and the unseen Christ in the present. Peter has 
‘connected both these with the trial of faith; for in the 
fourth verse he refers to “an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
those who art kept by the power of God through faith,” 
and in the eighth verse to “ Jesus Christ, whom having not 
seen they loved, and in whom, though now they saw Him 
not, yet believing, they rejoiced.” Faith, then, decerns two 
things—a Kingdom and a King. 'to its eye a world is 
visible behind and beyond the world of appearances; a 
world which is real, for its light never grows dim, while 
evenings darken over the visible world—whose beauty 
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never fades, while the beautiful appearances of earth are 
ever changing. And this to the spiritual man is his reality, 
his home, the influences of which mould his present life, 
and in prospect of which he “girds up the loins of his 
mind.” By the eye of faith, again, there is a Presence dis- 
cerned behind the appearances of the visible, on which the 
ardent passions of the spirit are centered—the presence of 
a King. Amid all work, all friendship, all sorrow in the 
apparent world, He is there—the Christ of Calvary, whose 
love is immortal amidst perishing earthly affections, whose 
truth is eternal amid the decay of human trust, whose sym- 
pathy is deep enough for the mightiest, and tender enough 
for the least of the sorrows and perplexities of life. Thus is 
faith the seeing of an unseen Kingdom andof an unseen King. 

Now, from its very nature, is it not obvious that it must 
be tried, and must stand the trial, or die? It is a vision 
of the incorruptible kingdom; but the corruptible world 
surrounds us with its glaring presence—presses on us with 
its intense forces—enchains the senses by its influences— 
entwines itself with all the duties of daily life; therefore 
the very existence of faith is a trial, and unless it be strong 
enough to resist those influences it must perish. It is a 
vision of the invisible King, and a supreme trust in His 
presence ; but to see Christ as the source and spring of the 
soul’s emotion is rendered so difficult by the constant rush 
and tumult of earth’s life, the attractions of the world, and 
the power of sin, that our faith in that Presence only exists 
by resisting their power, and unless it overcomes them it 
must die. 

(2.) We have seen that the necessity of trial rises from 
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the very nature of faith. Pass on now to consider the na- 
ture of the soul, and you will see that every trial renders it 
more strong. It isa marvellous fact of our nature, that all 
belief in the unseen is strengthened through conflict with 
difficulties. We have illustrations of this in the discoverers 
and thinkers of all ages. They caught glimpses of truths 
which the world did not possess, and the attainment of 
them was ever rendered difficult by the incredulity and 
prejudices of man. But scorn, ridicule, slander, only made 
their faith grow stronger, and their belief became more 
resolute through persecution. This is yet more profoundly 
true of spiritual faith ; for, apart from the power of outward 
appearances, there are carnal tendencies within which lie 
like clouds before the spirit’s eye, and darken its vision, 
Now trials, conflicts, temptations to unbelief which oppress - 
with heaviness, awaken faith to resistive energy and clothe 
it with warrior might, and then it breaks through the de- 
lusions of appearances. Hence the first glad faith of the 
soul is not strong—struggles and temptations must oppress 
it, that they may mature it: they purge its eye until it sees 
the brighter dawn of the future, and realises the unseen 
Christ at its side. Combine these two facts; Faith sur- 
rounded as it is by powers of the visible, must resist them 
or perish; its resistance gives it force; therefore faith must 
be tried, that it may grow strong. 

II. We pass on now féo the nature of the trial. This 
is expressed in the words of the Apostle, ‘‘ Ye are in heavi- 
ness through manifold temptations.” By temptations 
which seem to chill all the gladness of belief God is train- 
ing that belief into power. God trains belief in three ways 
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—by Promise, by Doubt, by Fire. Let us bear in mind the 
law we have referred to—faith is strengthened by trial— 
and then we shall see how by each of these methods, the 
trial becomes a temptation to unbelief; and yet how, by 
each, faith gains power to pierce the deceptive appearances 
of life, and lay hold on the realities of the spiritual world. 
(1.) The Trial by Promise.—It may seem a strange as- 
sertion that God’s promises are trials of faith, but yet I 
think you will find that they form one of the severest kinds 
of trials which faith can know, and sometimes oppress the 
soul with conflict and with sorrow. Every promise brings 
with it its own temptation. We know not our unbelief 
until some word of the Lord enters the soul, “ dividing 
asunder the joints and marrow—discerning the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.” ‘To illustrate this, take the two 
great realities which, as we said just now, spiritual faith 
apprehends: the incorruptible Kingdom of the future, and 
the invisible King of the present. Both these great objects 
of belief are promises—both are temptations to unbelief. 
The promise of the invisible inheritance tempts faith by 
bringing it into conflict with unbelief. It is ever the case 
that the loftier the hope, the stronger is the temptation to 
unbelief. The man of genius, for instance, is ever tempted 
to disbelieve the glorious dreams of his soul; for linked 
with them come the voices of passion tempting him to let 
them go in present comfort and immediate satisfaction. 
Thus we can understand the strange language of the Psal- 
mist respecting Joseph, when he said, ‘“‘ Until the time that 
His word came, the word of the Lord tried him.” He was 
tempted by his imprisonment to quench in doubt those 
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dreams of a splendid future; and only after a long trial— 
only after every appearance in life seemed to contradict the 
promise of God which had come to him in the dream 
visions—was his faith strong enough to receive its fulfil- 
ment. So it is with the Christian. The word of God re- 
garding his future is a trial of his faith. The inheritance 
seems very far off, while the visible is near and palpable. 
Passion tempts him to forget it; slothfulness tempts him 
to let the vision fade; doubt, with hissing voice, suggests 
that itis merely a dream. You who have gained a glimpse 
of a higher world know that when you caught sight of its 
glory, the mocking voices of unbelief awoke to try you. You 
know that again and again you have been tempted to let 
the vision go in slothful ease, or to fancy that it was not 
meant for you. Zhere ts your trial. Let the belief go, 
and your vision will fade; hold fast to it at all costs of 
sorrow and struggle, my brother, and the trial will strengthen 
you; your eye will become clearer, the light will grow 
brighter, and thus by the trial of the promise your faith will 
ripen into power. 

Or take the other great object of faith—the presence of the 
unseen Christ. That is a promise, and the promise is a trial 
in the same way ; for it rouses all the dormant coldness of 
the soul when it endeavours to live as seeing Him. If men 
live in the love of the visible only they know not the power 
of that dark unbelief which hides the love of the Christ 
which the eye cannot see. Let them live for that love, and 
they will know what temptations to unbelief mean. Hence 
it is that spiritual men so often complain of loneliness. The 
promise of the Lord has raised their aspirations and kindled 
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their hopes, and they discover the dreary poverty of their 
own faith and power which they knew not of until the pro- 
mise came. We often find it a weary task to serve Him 
faithfully and earnestly, and do all life’s common duties as 
under His eye; and God takes away human friends, and 
deprives us of human sympathy, and we marvel, knowing 
not that He is trying our faith in the unseen. Were life 
more full of sympathy, were its tasks less dreary and soli- 
tary, we should rest in life, and not gaze at an Immortal 
Presence by our side. As with the first disciples when they 
heard of their Lord’s departure, “ sorrow filled their hearts,” 
and they discovered the difficulty of belief; so with us—it 
is expedient that He should be unseen. And as with them, 
when their faith was thus tried, it grew mighty, and 
they found Him present always though invisible, and 
realised His love more powerfully than when He walked 
with them visibly upon earth; so with us in the hours 
when we find it hard to believe—when, feeling alone and 
heavy-hearted, we yet hold fast our faith in His presence. 
Those are the trials which bring out the clear eye that sees 
Him, and we feel that the strong love which throbs in the 
heart of the Saviour will abide with us unchangingly, till 
the evening shadows fall. Thus are God’s promises mani- 
fold temptations, which try us in order that our faith may 
be matured by trial. 

(2.) “he Trial by Doubt,—z.e., the temptation to unbe- 
lief rising from the absence of God’s manifestations. There 
are times when we can only be sad and still; when we are 
tempted to feel ‘‘ God has forgotten to be gracious:” when 
all faith seems to vanish, and we find no certainty on 
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which to stand. All the holiest and most earnest men hava 
felt this. It may be that even the Divine Man felt it when 
He uttered that awful cry on the Cross, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” It may be that then 
the Perfect Priest was entering into the trial of His 
brethren. 

But what mean these trials of doubt? We may fancy 
we are rapidly progressing in spiritual faith ; but it is not 
good for us to live always in the calm sunshine of rejoicing 
belief, and God sends us back to learn, in suffering of spirit, 
what we are. All who know these times of utter gloom, 
know also how they ultimately strengthen, by making us 
feel that “‘ strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

(3.) The Trial by Fire.—It is not every one who experi- 
ences that. But the men whom “ God delights to honour” 
have to pass through the fiery suffering which purifies the 
soul. There are those who feel wave after wave of trouble 
roll over them—who can say, with David, “‘ All thy waves 
and thy billows are gone over me”—who see all friends 
depart, all their dearest hopes perish—who, like Paul, feel 
the keen edge of unthankfulness and are faithful through 
all. For them, by such angry fires, faith’s eager eye and 
hope are purged and winged ; by such, their bands are burst 
asunder, and “one is walking with them like the Son of 
God.” 
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SPIRITUAL DESPONDENCY, 


IsaraH xl, 27-29 


‘““ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hidden from 
the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God? Hast thon 
not known—hast thou not heard—that the everlasting God—the Lord 
—the Creator of the enas of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of His understanding, He giveth power to the 
faint; and to them that have no might He increaseth strength.” 


Tuat mournful saying—‘‘ My way is hidden from the 
Lord and my judgment is passed over from my God,” must 
have expressed an emotion which Isaiah had profoundly ex- 
perienced. It was no mere utterance of the complaints of 
the people ; for although the more earnest Jews of the day 
doubtless did feel that God had forsaken them, the pro- 
phet had felt it with the keenest agony. He had thought 
that he was all alone and God-forgotten; he had said to 
himself that the Lord had passed kim by. We shall perhaps 
perceive how certainly Isaiah had experienced this, and 
how profoundly he felt it, if we consider the circumstances 
in which he was placed when these words were written. 
We may observe that the first thirty-nine chapters of the 
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book occupy nearly the whole of Isaiah’s prophetical life. 
We may observe, too, that while these chapters abound in 
pictures of gloom, and are dark with denunciations of judg- 
ment, the fortieth chapter commences a new stream of pro- 
phecy, which swells into a tide of glory as it tells of the 
coming reign of Christ and the final triumph of His King- 
dom. At the time, therefore, when the new revelations, 
beginning in this chapter with the glorious outburst of 
‘Comfort ye my people,” were given him, Isaiah had been 
prophesying for fifty years, with but few glimpses into the 
splendour of the future, and without any indications in the 
people of the beneficial results of his mission. Imagine, 
now, his position, Summoned to prophesy, with the strange 
warning that his words would harden the people, he had 
found for half a century the truth of that mysterious com- 
mission. He had seen words both of the most awful woe, 
and of the tenderest love, alike fail to rouse the people from 
their dream. He had seen invasion after invasion sweep 
over the land, only to rouse them for a moment from their 
dead sleep, and leave them colder than before, He had 
just witnessed their panic at the approach of the dread 
Assyrian army ;—had beheld their hosts wither in a night 
before the breath of the Destroyer; and then, instead of 
peace and hope, there had shaped itself before his prophetic 
eye another and darker invasion, which would carry them 
captive to Babylon. And having thus found that all~his 
mightiest appeals fell powerless on their hearts—that all 
his work seemed vain to save a land, “ every flower and 
stone of which was dear to him”—must not the gray old 
man have been more than human, if he had not been 
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tempted, in some moments, to cry in utter gloom,—“ The 
Lord has forgotten me’ ? 

But there came a change. In the midst of that deep 
depression, the new revelation which begins with a shout 
of joy in this chapter, opened before him in its glory. A 
voice was heard in the wilderness, proclaiming the eternity 
‘of God’s Word amid the decays and revolutions of the 
world of men. The final fulfilment of God’s promise was 
seen to rest on the everlasting strength of Omnipotence, 
And then the old question came back, with its grand reply, 
— Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my 
way is hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over 
from my God? Hast thou not known—hast thou not 
heard—that the everlasting God—the Lord—the Creator 
of the ends of the earth—fainteth not, neither is weary ? 
There is no searching of His understanding.” 

I shall endeavour to show how that depressing sense of 
God’s absence was removed in Isaiah himself, in order 
that we may learn how every man may conquer it. Let 
us try to understand how this great prophet of old was 
oppressed by that tremendous doubt, and taught to over- 
come it? and then we shall learn how it may be van- 
quished when it oppresses our own hearts. We have three 
points before us. 

I. Isaiah's Despondency: 

II. The Truth that Removed it: 

III. The Results of its Removal. 

I, Isaiah’s Despondency :—It arose from a two-fold 


source. 
(1.) The sense of a Divine desertion: “ My way 
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is hidden from the Lord.” We shall be unable to under- 
stand the deep emotion of that pathetic lament, unless 
we remember how profound were the ties of sympathy 
which united the prophet with the nation. There is no 
doubt, as I said just now, that Isaiah was uttering here 
the cry of the most earnest of the people; but just because 
they felt the absence of God from the nation, he felt it 
far more intensely ; for no true prophet could stand, wzth- 
owt his age, communing with God in retirement from the 
cares and calamities of the land. It was the necessary re- 
sult of the prophet’s office that all the nation’s sorrows 
must press home on his spirit, and must wound with their 
keenest anguish his sensitive soul. And Isaiah, like every 
true prophet, felt the nation’s gloom as though it were 
his own. Just because he was a prophet, he must be 
afflicted with the sorrows of the people ;—he must feel the 
pressure of all the questions that haunted them. Now, re- 
membering this union of deep sympathy with the people, 
observe the tremendous power with which, for fifty years, 
the wickedness of the land, and God’s great judgment upon 
it, must have pressed on his large and tender heart. It 
made his very office often seem a vanity. Sent to show to 
men the light of the eternal Presence;—to bear witness, 
in word and deed, to the eternal faithfulness of God, he 
had often seen no light, no hope cheering the darkness of 
his way. The “ burden of the Lord” had for many a year 
pressed with intolerable weight on his heart. Compelled 
to proclaim woe when he would fain have spoken peace, 
he must often have fancied that God had left him, when 
his very denunciations were in vain. 
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Many men have had the same experience; perhaps. all 
earnest men must undergo it. We need not the prophet 
to enable us to understand the meaning of that gloom; if 
we are Christians, we shall know it, sooner or later. For 
the earnest spiritual man must grasp by faith a heavenly 
hand, and walk under a heavenly guidance. Having learned 
to live by faith in the unseen, he cannot live, like the world, 
under the sway of circumstances, but needs the light of the 
Father. Having been taught to give up his own will, he 
dare not choose his own way, but must be guided by a 
Father's eye. Therefore, whenever that light is for a mo- 
ment withdrawn, he experiences the sense of a divine de- 
sertion, and utters the prophet’s cry. We have all said in 
moments of doubt,—“ I am alone and forgotten: my way 
is hidden from the Lord.” 

(2.) The second source from which Isaiah’s despondency 
arose, was the absence of divine recompense—“ My judg- 
ment is passed over from my God.” The prophet unques- 
tionably spoke these words as a cry uttered only by himself. 
It did, indeed, seem as though God had passed over all 
deliverance for His people when they were invaded by 
foreign foes; but Isaiah uttered then a wail that had often 
quivered from his heart in its depths of agony. For re- 
member how little result of his long labour the man of eighty 
years had seen. For half a century he had been separated 
by the fire of inspiration from the joys and companionships 
of men. Theawful message of the Eternal had paled long 
ago the rosy flush of youth; and for all these years it had 
driven him to wander alone among men—seeing visions 
no other eye could see, and hearing voices no other ear 
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could hear. On that brow, furrowed with care, the hoary 
snows were falling; on that heart, warm with deep emo- 
tions, old age was laying its icy hand; and what was the 
end of it all? Apparently nothing! The people were 
buried in God-forgetting repose. The priests were dead 
in formalism. The spiritual life of the land was decaying ; 
and thunders of woe were muttering in the nation’s future. 
What had his life been worth ? Apparently nothing! 

All great men think that they die in failure. Their 
noble enthusiasm —their large expectations—their profound 
faith in the invisible—all make them feel that the greatest 
results of a life’s toil are poor and vain. But is it not 
supremely hard thus to die? Is it not hard for a man 
who has given to God his all, and worn out his life in His 
service, to go out into the eternal silence and see no re- 
ward? Ah! who can tell the universe of woe that lay 
hidden in the cry of the prophet—‘t My way is hidden 
from the Lord: my judgment is passed over from my 
God !” 

The same terrible absence of divine recompense has 
been felt by lesser minds. I cannot hope that all of you 
have felt it,—only the most earnest can know what it 
means. But still there are souls that have given up their 
all in one great sacrifice, and have received no recompense 
here. Sometimes their belief in a heavenly recompense 
fails them, and then comes the cry—‘‘ My judgment is 
passed over from my God !” 

II. Let us now glance at the Truth that Removed 
Isaiah’s Despondency. In the verses following our text we 
perceive that the double manifestation of God's greatness 
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in nature, and the tenderness of His revealed will, dispelled 
the gloom. 

(1.) The greatness of God in nature. “Hast thou 
not known—hast thou not heard—that the everlasting 
God—the Creator of the ends of the earth—fainteth 
not, neither is weary?” In the twenty-sixth verse, we 
perceive how, in the visible creation, Isaiah learned to read 
the majestic grandeur which cheered his depression :— 
“ Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their host by number: He 
calleth them all by names, by the greatness of His might, 
for that He is strong in power:—not one faileth.’ He 
seems to have been led to survey the heavens; and the 
phrase, ‘‘ He calleth them all by names,” pointing to the 
custom of Eastern shepherds of calling their sheep by 
names—shows us that he thus looked at the hosts of stars 
as the flocks of the everlasting God. There they were— 
those bright worlds—every one gleaming with the presence 
of God, whose care guided each one cn its own unchanging 
pathway. There they were,—the bright hosts of the 
Eternal Shepherd—wandering through fields of night, and 
folded every morning by the veil of sunrise,—the very 
stars his great forefather had seen, when told that “so 
should his seed be.” And if He thus guided every star 
unweariedly, would He not guide the life of immortal man, 
unforgettingly and righteously? And thus from the 
Heaven of Heavens the eternal chorus swept down on 
the prophet’s soul—‘‘ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and 
speakest, O Israel, my way is hidden from the Lord, and 
my judgment is passed over from my God ?” 
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We seldom realise the great consolation God has given 
us in His visible Bible of Creation. We are prone to be 
content with words, and say—‘ He is unsearchable in His 
power,” when, if we felt it, we, like Isaiah, should lose our 
despondency in exultant faith. Go, and ponder the worlds 
that fill the silent shades of night, and rise till all thought 
grows weary, and all wonder dies—up through the far-off 
Immensity in which host on host of stars gleam with the 
shining presence of the hand that has guided them for ever 
—and then go in thought with Isaiah to the ends of the 
earth ; and remember that every unexplored forest, and 
every unsearched frozen sea, is open to the eye of Him that 
guides thy course; and before the majestic care of the 
Creator, thy doubting heart will grow calm. 

But there is another aspect of His greatness in Nature 
which removed Isaiah’s despondency; he speaks not only 
of the unsearchable Creator, but of the Everlasting God. 
The Everlasting implies the thought of One to whom past, 
present, and future are one now;—,of One who saw the 
things that would be, when no seraph-wing fanned the air 
of heaven; and sees now the hosts of the redeemed as they 
shall be, when from all the ages the great family are folded 
for ever round His throne. To realise this, we must look 
at it as the prophet beheld it, in contrast with human 
changes. The voice said, “ Cry—All flesh is grass; and 
the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field: the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth:—but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.” The unchanged amidst the chang- 
ing, shows most clearly the eternity of God; the rock un- 
changed amidst the sea of centuries—the Eternal, while 
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mighty nations have flourished and faded—the arm which 
knows no wearying—the unchanging heart—the hand 
which works from Eternity to Eternity. Consider that. 
Thy recompense is sure—thy work, and conflict, and toil 
are for Eternity; then “why sayest thou, O Jacob, that 
thy way is hidden from the Lord ?” 

(2.) The tenderness of the revealed will. “ He giveth 
power to the faint; and to them that have no might, He 
increaseth strength.” Connect with this, “He shall feed 
His flock like a shepherd,” and then you have the re- 
velations of the eternal tenderness which changed Isaiah’s 
despondency into a song. His past years all known 
—his heart-throbbings all cared for; and now that 
he was growing faint and weary, God was giving him 
might. 

Now, the revelation of God’s tenderness is far more full 
for the Christian man, and has, therefore, far greater power 
to remove our despondency. We know how the Great 
Shepherd gave His life for the sheep. We know how He 
came into the wilderness of the world, though its thorns 
pierced Him, to seek and to save us. We know that His 
own shall never perish, nor “any man pluck them out of 
his Father’s hand.” Take that argument, Christian man, 
God gave His Son for thee—art thou forgotten? Can He 
forget who died for thee? Can He fail to see? Can He 
wait too long? Go to the Cross, and there hear the voice; 
“Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my 
way is hidden from the Lord,—and my judgment is passed 
over from my God?” Listen to the answer sealed by the 
death of Him who shall gather from ali worlds His re- 
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deemed family: “He giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might He increaseth strength.” 

III. The Results of its Removal :—They are twofold. 

(1.) Strength in Weakness. “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.” Those words seem in- 
tensely beautiful. Picture that old man of eighty years, 
whose whole life appeared a failure, saying he was growing 
young again because he trusted! Many a man has found 
strength to come in the hour of crisis, while he has doubted 
ere the crisiscame. It will not come all at once. Feeble- 
ness is transformed into power when God has taught His 
great lesson of “‘ glorying in infirmity.” 

(2.) Immortal Youth. ‘“ They shall mount up on wings 
as eagles.” You have heard the old Jewish fable, that the 
eagle in dying recovered its youthful power. This is what 
Isaiah meant. He, the old man, felt his strength returning, 
and his eye gazed without flinching on the glory of the land 
where ‘they shall run and not be weary—shall walk and 
not faint.” The trustful heart never grows old. The dying 
Christian starts into new vigour at the name of Christ. 
“The oldest angels are the youngest.” 


IX. 
LIFE AN INSCRIPTION ON A CROES. 


JOIN xix. £2, 


“' Pilate answered, What I have written I have written.” 


Tr is a strange and awful fact, that the most degraded men 
somtimes unconsciously utter the highest truths. They 
may only mean to speak some narrow maxim of selfish 
policy, but their words often have a meaning far deeper 
than they intended, or than they can even understand. 
And it has oftened happened that men, who have opposed 
or despised a great truth of God until they have ceased to 
believe it, have been compelled, by a secret power, to pro- 
claim unwittingly the very truth they hated, and to utter 
ignorantly the sentence of their own doom. Pilate little 
knew—and the priests did not for one moment suspect— 
that he had written over the cross of a Nazarene prisoner 
one of the grandest truths of God ever revealed to the 
world. Those priests had succeeded by their cruel and 
cowardly craft; and exultant in success, were watching the 
end of their hated enemy, when, to their amazement, the 
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truth they had tried to kill stood written over the Cross, 
and the crucified One was proclaimed their king! That 
miserable Pilate, who had trifled with conviction, had 
given up the innocent to die, and had become the tool of a 
priesthood he despised ;—that man was compelled igno- 
‘rantly to own the truth he had renounced, and became 
Heaven's instrument in publishing, in the world’s great 
languages, the kingdom of the Cross. Thus God makes 
opposition serve Him; and every man who refuses to obey 
is compelled, even by his misery, to write that the “truth 
is king.” 

But Pilate not only wrote on the Cross a truth greater 
than he could understand: in doing that he wrote also his 
own character. He knew not what he did when he in- 
scribed the title of “king” over Christ. He knew not 
either that, at the same moment, he was writing out the 
secret of his own life—inscribing his own nature—and that 
the world, in all coming time, would read it there. You 
will at once perceive how clearly he revealed his character 
in that title, if you inquire for a moment into the motives 
which prompted him to write it. It is obvious that our 
conception of his purpose in this must depend on our idea 
of his conduct throughout the trial, and of that three 
different explanations have been given. Some have sup- 
posed that, from first to last, his spirit towards Jesus was 
one of unbelieving mockery; and if that be true, we must, 
of course, believe that he wrote Him “king” in scorn of 
His pretensions, and in order to show his own contempt 
for the Jews. Now, although Pilate doubtless had a pro- 
found hatred for the Jews, I cannot believe that his conduct 
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towards Christ arose from any spirit of scorn. We must 
remember that, throughout the trial, he was undergoing a 
severe mental conflict between his desire to release Jesus 
and his terror of the priests. Within his soul, conscience 
had been aroused, and was struggling sternly against his 
love of ease and power; and when a mun is in fierce 
struggle, he is in no mood for trifling. Not only so, but 
he had manifestly been startled by the moral majesty 
of Jesus. The sublime calmness of his strange prisoner 
had awakened his better nature, and to the cruel priests 
and angry people he proclaimed—‘“ I find in him no fault 
at all.” To believe, therefore, that he was jesting is im- 
possible. 

Again: It has been asserted that Pilate was really in 
earnest to obey his sense of right, and to release Jesus from 
His foes ; that he wrote that title in earnest solemn sorrow 
for the doom from which he could not save Him. This 
explanation seems to me to be incredible; for when a man 
is roused into earnestness to obey the right, he will do so 
in defiance of interest, danger, or death. Then, too, Pilate 
had just shown the most marvellous indecision in hesitating 
whether he should act upon his conviction of Christ’s inno- 
cence or yield to his terror of the crowd; and, at last, in 
unspeakable cowardice, had condemned Christ to die. Now, 
if he had been really earnest, Christ would never have left 
him unwarned. If he had been roused into a deep desire 
to be true, Christ would assuredly have answered his ques- 
tion—“ What is truth?” Earnest, therefore, in the real 
sense, he could not have been. What, then, was his spirit ? 
If we mark the course of his previous life, we shall, I think, 
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understand the conflict of emotions which characterised hie 
conduct towards Christ. We know that by a long course 
of injustice, that by a determined pursuit of ease, wealth, 
and power, and the sacrifice of all that is true, and right, 
and noble, he had fallen into that state in which a man be- 
lieves in nothing but worldly gain, and recognises nothing 
but self-interest. We know, too, that such men are gene- 
rally superstitious; for when a man, through worldliness, 
has lost all faith in the unseen world of truth and righteous- 
ness, he almost infallibly becomes the slave of idle supersti- 
tions. And Pilate was under the spell of such superstitions 
now. His wife’s warning dream—told him as he entered 
the Judgment Hall—had roused his terror, and he was half 
afraid of what Christ might be. The conduct of Jesus, 
and the reports by false witnesses, had increased those 
fears; for we find him asking, in doubt and anxiety, 
“Whence comest thou?” But we know, too, that such 
men as Pilate, in the moment when their guilty fears are 
roused, and they have a vague glimpse of the right, often 
look at the right course in mournful despair, and, impelled 
by the current of evil habit, fall back into the old path of 
sin. This seems to have been Pilate’s mood now. He was 
startled by the warning of that dream; but his worldly 
nature was too strong,—thus he was only startled into half- 
hearted indecision. He was terrified by the manner in 
which the eternal truth that he ought to do right had come 
home to his soul; but he yielded to the old power of 
worldly ease, and sold that truth for his own selfish ends. 
And yet, when this was done, he still felt the majesty of 
Christ, aud the power of conviction; and, in a kind of 
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vague remorse—in dim reverence to the grandeur which 
even fis soul had felt in Christ—in restless fear that He 
might be greater than He seemed to be—he wrote over the 
Cross to which he had delivered Him—“ This is the King 
of the Jews.” And now observe how, in that title, he in- 
scribed, in everlasting letters, his own miserable character. 
He wrote by that act that he chose self-interest before truth ; 
that he had felt the right, and yet sold himself to the 
wrong; that he had crucified the faultless One, rather than 
crucify, even for once, the selfishness of his own soul. 
There was the history of the man’s life; there was the re- 
cord of his character; what he had written, he had written 
indeed ; for he could recall it no more for ever, and the 
world reads him to this day. 

I shall try now to show that every man writes an inscrip- 
tion under precisely similar circumstances; for it is no idle 
fancy, but a tremendous fact, that man stands as Pilate 
stood, with the eternal Christ and the transient world, both 
at the door of his heart; and that just as he decides for the 
one or the other, he writes his own character in everlasting 
leiters upon his soul. : 

There are three thoughts suggested by Pilate’s words, 
viewing them in the light in which I have interpreted 
~ them :— 

I. Man's Life is an Inscription on a Cross. 

IL. That Inscription is written irrevocably. 

III. That Inscription is read by God. 

I. Man's Life is an Inscription on a Cross. It is evi- 
dent that to Pilate the hour had come when he must reveal 
the spirit of his life by one great act of decision, and that 
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decision was before the Cross, In that tremendous moment 
when Christ stood at his bar, the influences of two great 
worlds appealed to his soul—the two worlds that appeal to 
every man’s heart, and by man’s choice between them de- 
termine every life—the everlasting world of Truth—Right 
—God; and the world of self-interest and wrong. On the 
one hand, the love of ease, the fear of men, the power of 
selfishness, the desire for gain, summoned him to yield 
Christ to death ; on the other, the claims of conscience and 
truth summoned him to make the sacrifice, to renounce 
the interest, and let the guiltless one go free. He might 
crucify self, or crucify Christ; but whichever course he 
might adopt, he must announce his life-purpose for the 
world to read. By deciding for the worldly, he wrote the 
inscription—‘ I crucify Christ—truth—conscience; and 
enthrone self and the world in my soul.” Thus, by refus- 
ing to crucify self, Pilate crucified the Saviour. 

But it is not so obvious that every man must write the 
spirit of his life under similar circumstances, and inscribe 
it on a Cross; for if we look at human life as it appears to 
us, the record it leaves is so wonderfully varied, that it 
seems impossible that in all that variety each man is writ- 
ing one of two inscriptions, and either the one or the other 
on a Cross. The life of some men is one bright record of 
gladness and success; that of others one low, mournful 
song of sorrow. ‘There are some whose lives seem written 
as a poem of burning aspiration, that tells of failures and 
difficulties vanquished, and of a glorious heaven won at 
the end; there are others, whose life seems a story of 
broken purposes and shattered resolves, and hopes and pro- 
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spects ever fading away; and there are those whose 
life-inscription is a dark record of crime and despair. But 
yet, amid all this variety, it is true that every man’s life is 
a writing over a crucifixion; for within the secret temple 
of every heart stands erected one of two crosses—the cross 
on which a man crucifies himself, or thé cross on which, in 
rejecting truth, he crucifies Christ ; and life is written there 
every moment in one of two inscriptions—either, “I am 
crucified to the world,” or, “I crucify Christ’s truth, and 
self and the world are my gods.” I know this assertion 
may seem too strong: men find it hard to believe—they 
are unwilling to believe it; but it is a most tremendous 
and literal reality. When a man chooses anything before 
Christ, he virtually crucifies Christ. 'To choose anything 
in preference to Christ’s truth is to crucify that truth ; for 
Christ appeals to man in the name of eternal right and in- 
finite love so powerfully, that he who refuses to yield must 
virtually, by refusing to crucify self, crucify His gospel. 
Every great truth must be accredited altogether, or alto- 
gether denied; if it be true, we must submit to it:—even 
to be indifferent is to deny it; for all great truths have one 
voice for man, and that is a voice urging acceptance in de- 
fiance of all the consequences. Now, this is essentially 
true of Christ’s truth ; for the whole essence of the gospel 
is Christ Himself. Christ asks for the absolute surrender 
of man’s heart in the name of eternal love ; to refuse this 
surrender is to trample on that love, and to scorn its ap- 
peals. Christ calls for the utter denial of self in the name 
of eternal Salvation ;—to cherish our self-interest is abso- 


lute xejection. There is no middle ground between utter 
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scorn and complete self-crucifixion: “ He that is not with 
me, isagainst me.” Therefore, whenever Christ is felt claim- 
ing man, and the claim is passed by, the man stands in the 
position of Pilate of old, and has no choice but to deny 
himself, or crucify Christ. 

There are times in a man’s history when he is compelled 
to decide between the two; for man has two natures open 
to two great influences :—the higher nature receiving the 
appeals of Christ—Conscience—Heaven ; the lower nature 
receiving the appeals of the World—the Flesh—and the 
Devil. These two natures are sure to be brought into con- 
flict, and when they are, then the soul ascends her throne 
of judgment, and decides which shall be crucified. 

To render this clear to every one, let us take two illus- 
trations. ‘The man of the world has his hour when the 
truth, too often resisted, returns again in power :—an hour, 
when at the door of his heart—closed though it have been 
for years—stands the Christ summoning him once more to 
yield. At the same moment comes the hissing voice of the 
Tempter— Take thine ease a little longer; remain one 
day more in the worship of the golden idol—hear Christ 
to-morrow;” and the soul, like Pilate, leaves the judg- 
ment-throne, and yields to the lying voice. Now, go 
within that man’s heart:—Do you not see a cross standing 
there in the gloom, while a pale hand is writing over it, in 
the letters of the spirit-world, this titlk—‘‘ This is Jesus— 
I crucify the King”? 

Or again; There comes a day in the history of the young 
soul when he feeis that he has left childhood behind, and 
is girding himself for the battle of life that lies, with ail 
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its gloom and glory, untried before him,—then often, in 
the opening dawn of manhood, the truth of Christ is felt, 
rousing the nobler nature:—then often the man of Naza- 
reth approaches that soul, unseen, and His voice pierces 
like music to its inmost temple, saying —‘ For thee I sor- 
rowed, for thee I died ; I will give thee the glory of God's 
angels in Eternity, if thou wilt take up thy Cross and 
follow me:” and at the same moment come the three 
mocking spirits of the world—Pleasure—Wealth—Fame : 
and with garlands in their golden hair, and songs in their 
voices, telling of earthly love and glorious gains, they say 
— Follow—follow—follow me.” The choice is made— 
the struggle ended! He has-chosen the earthly. Again 
I say, enter that soul now, and gaze on the newly-erected 
Cross within, and read in the letters of fire that are flash- 
ing on it—“I crucify Christ, the King of men; I will 
not crucify myself:” and the inscription of life has 
begun. 

II. That inscription is written irrevocably: ‘What 1 
have written I have written.” Pilate felt that the deed 
was done:—Jesus crucified; his own struggle miserably 
ended, the past was beyond his recall. 

It is a startling fact, that whatever a man’s life writes 
is written irrevocably and eternally; for the inscription of 
man’s life is written on two tablets, both of which are 
everlasting. 

(1.) The tablet of the eternal past. The past has be- 
come part of Eternity. very deed done is done for ever. 
You may lament it, but you cannot alter it—it is a fixed, 
eternal fact in God’s universe. And when a man has 
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written his life-title on the Cross, he may weep oceans 
of tears, but no human tears can wash it away. 

The past, moreover, ¢s a living power in the present, and 
it gradually forms the unchangeable character. Pilate 
found out that. It would have been immeasurably harder 
for him to change afterwards. All that we do lives on in 
the past—it is not dead. We are making the record of 
immortality by the inscription we are writing on life. 
You say the past has perished, but you forget that the 
present is filled with its living and active results. Take 
an illustration. You see the snow covering the mountains 
—falling—falling silently ; and you may feel that you are 
looking on the records of a dead past. There it lies cold 
—motionless. But wait awhile—the spring sun shines; 
and, in the form of a desolating avalanche, that dead past 
starts into a living power in the present. So in life,—the 
past is forming our present and our future. The sins of 
the past are not dead and gone; they have helped to make 
us what we are; and let the opportunity arise—let temp- 
tation come—and by our acts in the living present, they 
will terribly assert their power. Crucify self, and the Cross 
becomes easier every day. Crucify truth—sell it for expedi- 
ency—and every day you will find it harder to take the 
Cross down, Man at last comes to a point where the flam- 
ing sword forbids his return. 

(2.) The tablet of the immortal memory. We can for- 
get nothing. Memory may sleep, but it cannot perish. 
Within the soul is the everlasting picture of all our life: 
and it only needs the light of conscience to waken it into 
awful brilliancy. Therefore, he whose life writes the title 
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—“T crucify Christ’s truth—I will not crucify myself,” 
writes it in that “book of remembrance” which God will 
open for him by and by! 

III. That inscription is read by God. This, then, is 
life:—man writing silently—constantly—his life inscrip- 
tion over one of the two Crosses which stand in his soul, 
and the great silent God reading it all the while. God 
will make Azm read it with vain tears hereafter ! 

Thus we cannot escape the Cross. By being crucified 
with Christ to self, we write the inscription of Heaven; 
by our refusal, and by crucifying Christ’s appeals, we 
write, every moment, our own sentence of mournful doom. 

In closing, we infer from this the absolute necessity of 
instant decision. While man delays, he is still writing 
his life-inscription, although he may not know it. He 
cannot wash out what he has written, but the blood of 
Christ can cleanse it all! 


xX. 
THE CONSTRAINING LOVE OF CHRIST, 


2 CORINTHIANS vy. 14. 


“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 


Ir we were acquainted with only the outlines of Paul's 
history, and then, for the first time, heard these words as 
one of his utterances, we should instantly feel that they 
expressed the secret power by which the great deeds of his 
life were done. By an intuitive conviction, we should feel 
that in the utterance of these words, the Apostle had up- 
lifted the veil of his spirit and shown us the glorious fire 
which kindled him into mighty enterprise, and nerved him 
amid perpetual trial; and with this key to Paul’s life in 
our hands, his heroism, though most marvellous, would 
become comprehensible. But he connect this assertion 
with the words which immediately precede it—‘‘ Whether 
we be beside ourselves, it is to God; or whether we be 
sober, it is for your cause,” we shall see that not only his 
great, heroic deeds, but his common acts and judgments, 
were moulded by the same power. He had defended him- 
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self so vehemently against the great public charges which 
had been brought against his character, that to the refined 
and self-composed Corinthians he appeared “ beside him- 
self;” but he affirms that that burning torrent of defence 
was not for self-interest, but for God; because “the love 
of Christ constrained him.” There had been charges too 
subtle and shadowy for public defences to remove, and 
these this man of vehemence had calmly lived down; but 
he declares that this meek endurance sprang not from his 
self-control, but from the ‘‘love of Christ which constrained 
him.” If, then, not only his grander deeds but his daily 
acts and judgmen’s were thus inspired, these words ex- 
press a power which was acting intensely on Paul's whole 
nature, and which made his silence and vehemence, his 
love and suffering, one living language, by which the 
constraining love of Christ strove to utter its burning 
energy. 

Now, I want to consider this revelation of the secret of 
Paul’s perpetual earnestness, as a reply to one of the greatest 
questions which this first Sunday of the year brings before 
us as Christian men. It may be confidently asserted that 
every one of us, who knows himself, will admit that the 
great defect of the by-gone year has been the absence of 
profound Christian earnestness. We stand looking back 
on the past, and we see how little purpose has marked 
our lives, and consequently how much we have been 
moulded by any outward influence which has happened to 
be strongest. We can see, here and there, flashes of in- 
tense devotion followed by periods of coldness and gloom. 
We can see how we have been content to hold, as dead be- 
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liefs of the soul, the grand faiths of the Christian Gospel 
which ought to have thrilled us with emotion. We stand 
to-day looking forward into the dim uncertain twilight of 
another year. We know it may take from us things which 
are dear and precious now; that it may give us things 
greater than we have ever known; but our great question 
is, not what may it give or take away, but in what way will - 
it leave us better as men ?—whether it will remove our 
heartlessness and unbelief, and make us more strong and 
holy? And perhaps that question fills us with despair. 
‘We have found that outward changes do not do for us that 
which we expected. We have found that even sorrows do 
not bring the inspirations they were meant to bestow. We 
have lost faith in occasional vows of special consecration : 
for ardent as they were under the excitement of the moment, 
their splendour has faded into the coldness from which we 
strove to be free. And hence we ask, sadly—Will the pass- - 
ing of an imaginary boundary-line between one year and 
another be of any permanent avail? Do not the chains 
that bind us belong to our ownselves, and will a new year 
have any power to rend them in twain? Will not this 
year be as full of effort and failure? Will not—shall not 
—must not the old round of toil be as commonplace and 
dreary as before; and though we would suffer anything, 
and dare anything, to be roused into active life, is not the 
desire utterly vain? I believe that, to some of you, this 
question is most real. We would do anything, and bear 
anything, if we could only break through our heartlessness, 
and be earnest as the prophets and martyrs were in their 
‘lives of fire, ‘To you, emphatically, I speak, and shall try 
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to show that there is a power which will break these chains ; 
—a power which will act on the depths of your spirits, and 
kindle them into earnestness so profound, that your lives 
will be radiant with its glory ;—a power which will dispel 
the old apathy of the past, and make the new year new in- 
deed, with the immortal youth of heaven :—the constrain- 
ing love of Christ. I shall begin by illustrating the power 
which this love has to lay hold of all that is deepest in the 
spirit of man, and pervade it with its energy; and then 
show how that love, constraining a man, breaks down the 
coldness and want of purpose which impede Christian 
earnestness ; and lastly, inquire how the power of this love 
may be realised. 

I. The Power of the Love of Christ. “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” I have to show here what are the 
sources of the might which it exercises over the human 
spirit. In illustrating this we must mark two facts, which 
will conduct us to the secret of its power. 

(1.) Paul meant Christ's love to him, not his love to 
Christ. This thought may appear very obvious and simple, 
but I dwell.on it, because, as we shall see presently, all the 
elements of the power lie in this simple distinction. \Many | 
Christian men endeavour to rouse themselves into energy by 
the strength of their own devotion. Their glance is per- 
petually on themselves, and they try to work from their own 
feelings of consecration to the Lord; hence their energy is 
fitful, and depends upon excitements. ‘At one time they 
are filled with ardour, and at another cold in gloom, 
When their love is deep, then are. they strong; when it is 
feeble they endeavour to awaken it by spasmodic effort and 
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self-condemnation; and as their vows of devotion fade and 
fail, they sink either into a morbid gloom that withers their 
energy, or into a calm self-contentment that lulls them in a 
spiritual dream. The word “ constrain” expresses the con- 
trary of this in its clearest form. It suggests not an emo- 
tion 7 a man, laying holt of himself, but a power, not his, 
acting on him—an atmosphere surrounding his spirit, and 
pressing on it on every side. ‘na word, it was a love pos- 
sessing and inspiring him, which™constrained Paul to 
earnestness of life. That is true power. A feeling we 
possess is ever feeble and liable to change; a feeling pos- 
sessing us is strong and enduring This love, surrounding 
and resting on a man, takes him out of himself, and be- 
comes a permanent influence, not diminishing in temptation, 
or lessening by change of circumstances. It is, then, a love 







in Christ inspiring man—rendering him its instrument— 
making his life its language—changing not with #schanges, 
but acting with eternal charm on his spirit—it is th¢s which 
is the power to which our text refers. 

(2.) Again, tt was the love of the living Christ tn the 
present, not of the Christ crucified in the past. 'This also 
may seem too obvious and simple to need remarking ; but 
because men regard Christ’s love as displayed once for ever, 
in the old time, it does not possess them now. They linger 
in the garden. ‘They abide on Calvary. In hours of more 
tender emotion they feel ; in the evening calm they are 
awed and earnest; but when the rough noise of the present 
breaks in, those tender emotions fade, and the love of Christ 
does not possess them. A love which belongs merely to the 
past never can do so—it is the love belonging to the living» 
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actual present which constrains. The power which the 
memorials of our dead friends exert over us lies in the 
thought of what they are through the memory of what 
they have been, and never in the mere thought of what 
they used to be. Hence, Paul lays the emphasis on the 
living Christ, ‘‘who died and rose again ”—“ not knowing 
Christ after the flesh.” Observe, too, that the power which 
first acted on Paul was the vision of a living Christ. 
Here, then, was the love that possessed the Apostle. In 
the gospels he read a testimony to a living Saviour. The 
love shown on the Cross was not a transient manifestation, 
but an eternal revelation of the Christ as He is. Mark 
these two: a love living and present ;—the love manifested 
on the Cross possessing him ;—that was the love of Christ 
which constrained him. We now come to inquire how it 
constrains ; in what way does it act so mightily on the 
spirit of a man, as to possess and energise him? We 
must compare with our text the Apostle’s words in Gal. ii. 
20—“ The Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.” Here are two elements :—First, personal sympathy 
—“who loved me.” Let us carefully trace the power lying 
in this. Individual sympathy is one of the mightiest 
forces in the world of men. Through all laws a man 
may break, but let a criminal once realise that there is 
some one who feels and cares for him, and you gain a 
power over him which he cannot resist. Rise now one 
step—to the consciousness of having the sympathy of a 
greater soul than ours, He who has never known how 
another’ and a nobler spirit can touch him in his isolation, 
and come in glory through the wintry sea of life to make 
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it lonely no more, knows not the tremendous power with 
which individual sympathy can constrain a man. Rise 
yet one step higher—a mightv step—to the love of Christ. 
The first beam of that love reveals the deadness and cold- 
ness of the past as the spirit starts under its ray; and 
when the thought enters the man’s heart, that amid all his 
coldness Christ cared for him, then the constraining power 
begins. Let a man realise Paul’s belief in the living Christ 
of the present, expounded by the Christ of the past, and 
then he may know that all the love which came forth in 
those’ wearying years of the Saviour’s life—all the love 
which strove to express itself in the agony of the Garden, 
and was gathered up in the heart-broken cries of the Cross, 
is a personal sympathy fixed with glowing intensity upon 
him ; unchanged by his failures and unfaithfulness, and 
which will care for him to the end. Ifa man really be- 
lieved this, would not that love possess him through ever y 
faculty of his being ? 

The second element in its constraining power is—the 
infinite sacrifice: “ He died for all.” The mere belief in 
Christ’s individual sympathy might lead a man to fancy 
that there was something in himself worthy of it, and then 
its power would instantly fade. The belief that’ He. died 
for all, as sinners, destroys that delusion, and adds a new 
element to the power of that love. Let us here take Paul’s 
view of the infinite sacrifice on Calvary as an expression of 
emotions that are in Christ to-day, and then observe its 
marvellous power.. He foresaw—He measured —He under- 
went the immeasurable sorrows which His sacrifice de- 
manded: He bore them by an act of. choice renewed in 
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every moment of weariness and woe ;—He bore them for 
us as sinners! Does not this belief break down all the 
icy barriers of selfishness that lock the human soul? 
Under the power of this belie* all that tempts us to live 
for ourselves is instantly swept away. We may hear voices 
telling us of glory. of gain, and power. and our spirits re- 
spond to their syren music; but we know that for us He 
left His throne, and then we are content, for Him, to live 
unnoticed and unknown. We are allured by the fascina- 
tions of pleasure—but we remember that for us He bore 
pain, and those fascinations fall shattered to the ground. 
We shrink back instinctively from hardships—but we mea- 
sure our sacrifice with His, and then we accept it with calm 
and holy joy. Thus that love penetrates like a heavenly 
atmosphere every avenue of selfish temptation, and our life 
becomes the feeble language by which we strive to utter the 
unutterable might of the love of Christ which constrains us. 

II. I now come to show how this constraining power 
manifests itself in earnestness of life. There are three 
sources of the power that chains us in coldness and cramps 
our energy :—the monotony of our earthly labour; the 
depth of our spiritual infirmity; the feebleness of our 
vision into the everlasting. Now, this constraining love 
would remove them all. 

(1.) It would consecrate our earthly work. Engrossed 
in a world of profit and loss, or a world of dreary, uncon- 
genial occupation, or a world of hard strife for daily bread, 
we say it is impossible for us to be ever living the earnest, 
consecrated life of the Christian. Now, no man. can always 
be acting consciously under the power of Christ's love ;. if 
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he assumed to be, he would soon discover his own baseness 
and hypocrisy. But a memory of the Cross may uncon- 
sciously hallow our life. Is it not possible to accept life's 
daily tasks as God’s discipline, and accept them patiently, 
because Christ lovesus? Is it not possible to fulfil life’s 
common duties right earnestly because Christ died for us ? 
Thus the dreary round of uncongenial toil would become 
radiant and holy by the power of the love of Christ. 

(2.) It would strengthen our spiritual infirmity. It is 
an awfully lonely thing to be an earnest soul in this world. 
Trifles exhaust our energy ; great forces seem to deaden it ; 
great fears perplex our trust ; and in the desolate hours of 
failure or sacrifice, the strength of the heart breaks down. 
But if we heard the voice :— 


*¢ Thou art as much His care as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth 3 
The sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light a world, or wake an insect’s birth : 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store; 
Thou art thy Saviour’s darling—seek no more ”— 


would not that faith be like a clarion-call to summon us to 
heroic effort? Would it not clothe us in celestial power, 
and dispel for ever the solitude of the soul? If we believed 
that we should consider failure for Christ’s sake a greater 
glory than the highest earthly success, 

(3.) It would link us with the everlasting world. If we 
would have a clear vision into the Eternal, and move 
through life encircled by its voices, we must live in perpetua! 
earnestness. ‘This we cannot do until Christ’s love possess 
us, but then we can. That love breaks down the barrier 
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between the visible and the invisible worlds. Heaven is, 
then, no idle dream of happiness, but a present fact ; for 
the Christian’s heaven is to be with and to be like the 
Saviour. Thence comes the full assurance with which a 
man can challenge angel or devil to separate him from the 
love of the Lord. 

III. The way in which the constraining power of this 
love may be realised. The life I have just spoken of seems 
a glorious, but impossible, ideal. You say— We have tried 
it, but have failed; we have prayed for it, and have failed ; 
we want the very belief in that love which alone can make 
it powerful.” Now, are you in earnest? If not, it is vain 
to speak to you; if you are, there are two methods open. 

(1.) Prayerful meditation. In lonely, silent hours, when 
the voice of the world is still, that love comes near. You 
may long pray for it, and in vain; but pray on, and sud- 
denly it will flash across the horizon of your soul, and 
baptize you in its glory. 

(2.) Carry into action its first impulses. Avoid all that 
opposes them. . . It is dangerous to enter any path of 
action on which the Cross-light does not gleam. 

Under the inspiration of this love of Christ we grow 
younger in spirit as we grow older in years, It makes 
every year new with the immortal youth of Heaven. Care 
may furrow the brow; age may dim the light of the eye; 
death may dissolve the whole fabric of the body, but what 
then? This love is greater than death and stronger than 
the grave; and the man who goes into death with this love 
constraining him, will waken young as God’s youngest 
angel in the beauty of the Eternal morning. 


XL 
A JUST GOD AND A SAVIOUR. 


IsalaAH xlv. 21. 


© A just God and a Saviour.” 


You may observe that these words occur in an assertion of 
the sovereignty of God which is repeated again and again 
throughout this chapter, and forms the essential truth 
around which all its predictions cluster. In foretelling the 
changes of the future, the approaching overthrow of idola- 
tries, and the final deliverance of the Jews, Isaiah reads 
everywhere, and utters with repeated emphasis, the sublime 
supremacy of the only God. And if we glance at the way 
in which the prophet has discovered that truth, we shall 
see what a living power it gives to his assertion that God 
was at once the just God and the Saviour. 

He has foreseen that the Almighty would make (an 
His servant in breaking the captivity of Babylon, and free- 
ing the people from its thraldom. In telling of the mar- 
vellous guidance that would lead a heathen conqueror to 
work the Eternal will, and make the wild conflicts of nations 
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achieve the Eternal purpose; he hears the voice of the one 
Lord above the changes of the world, saying: ‘‘I am the 
Lord, and there is none else: there is no God beside me.” 
He foresees how the idolatries of Egypt and Ethiopia would 
perish, and leave their vota ries to confess in terror the glory 
of Jehovah; and again over the wreck of ancient heathen- 
dom the voice rings the proclamation of the Sovereign 
King: “I am the Lord, and there is none else.” And then 
he gazes beyond the deliverance of Israel, and the overthrow 
of idolatries, to a day when all the ends of the earth shall 
look to heaven for salvation; and once more the mighty 
chorus breaks in triumph—‘“ There is no God beside me 
a just God and a Saviour; there is none beside me.” 
Hence we see all the force which these words must have 
had for Isaiah, Looking up to the one Lord reigning over 
the sad, strange tumults of time, he beheld in Him 
the eternal union of justice and mercy. (There was no con- 
tradiction between God as the Just One and as the Saviour. 
Justice and mercy were not opposed; they needed no re- 
conciliation one to another; they were blended like lines of 
light in the grand emotions of the only Lord. God was 
just because he was a Saviour, and as a just God he sought 
to save. 
Regarding the words in that light, as expressing the 
everlasting harmony of justice and mercy in the one only 
God, they present to us one aspect of a truth of immense 
importance, yet one which men are perpetually prone to 
forget or to deny. The general tendency is to dwell pre- 
dominantly on the one aspect of God or the other, and thus 


to lose the real glory of the one eternal Lord. To some 
H 
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men, God appears pre-eminently the just; and eternal 
righteousness is to them the supreme attribute of His 
throne, and they imagine that God the just needs to be 
reconciled to God the merciful ere men can be saved. 
Hence arises a terror which does not purify, but only dis- 
quiets the heart ; and the question of their life becomes this 
Have I the faith by which I can be delivered from God's 
eternal purity. There are men, on the other hand, who 
regard mercy as the supreme emotion of the Lord; they 
believe that His justice has been quieted, and that now He 
is unmingled kindness and pity; and as a result of their 
losing sight of the grandeur of eternal purity their Chris- 
tian virtue loses its manliness and power. They are con- 
tent to feel simply happy and safe, without aspiring to be 
divinely pure and true. ) 

I shall endeavour now to illustrate the great truth ex- 
pressed so powerfully in this brief sentence: That in God 
justice and salvation are one, and never were or could be 
opposed ; that His justice seeks man’s salvation, and His 
salvation is eternally just. If we can see this clearly, we 
shall then perceive what mighty lessons flow from it. . 

I. “A just God and a Saviour,” The grand truth is 
manifestly this—that there is in God an everlasting har- 
mony between the just and the merciful. He is just, not. 
in opposition to salvation, but because he is a Saviour. 
He is a Saviour, not in opposition to justice, but because 
He is justice seeking to save. 

Let us mark here, at the outset, the ground on which 
Isaiah founded that mighty truth, the supreme and solitary 
sovereignty of God—“ I am the Lord, and there is none 
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else; there is none beside me.” He had looked over the 
conflict of nations and the decay of empires, and seen one 
eternal God causing all to work His will. He had foreseen 
the crash of old idolatries and the ruin of the lying refuges 
men had erected for themselves, and beheld over the roar and 
ruin of ancient heathendom the King for ever. He had 
glanced onward into the glories of the future, and in the 
light of the day when universal man shall seek aid from 
Heaven, had seen the same Lord over all. Therefore, in 
Him was no double nature—no conflicting aitributes. 
He, the one God, was at once the just God and the 
Saviour. Realise that vision of God, and then the idea 
that He needs reconciling to Himself must instantly fall: 
for if God’s justice needs reconciling to His mercy, then we 
have two Gods, the just and the merciful; and it is no 
longer true that He is God, ‘‘ beside whom there is none 
else.” Realise this, and the idea of the Atonement which 
represents Christ as simply appeasing God the just and in- 
ducing Him to be merciful, passes away. God needs no 
reconciling to Himself: justice is in everlasting union 
with mercy—mercy needs no sacrifice to reconcile it with 
justice. He is at once “a just God and a Saviour.” 

We take now one step further. Let us ask what is 
God’s justice, and what His salvation? and then we shall 
see how they are in perfect harmony. (fod's justice ¢s not 
merely the infliction of penalty ; God's salvation is not 
merely deliverance from penalty. It is true that He does 
execute penalty and award retribution. He is. just to-day. 
We see it in the stern laws of life by which one error 
brings down life-long sorrow ; one true effort reaps, inevit- 
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ably, its blessed reward. There is a just God over all, for men 
ever reap just what they sow. But justice in God is some- 
thing far grander than the mere exercise of retribution ; it 
is the love of eternal truth, purity, righteousness; and the 
penalties of untruth, impurity, unrighteousness, are the 
outflashings of that holy anger which is founded in His 
love of the right, the pure, and the true. In the same 
way, God’s salvation is more than the mere deliverance 
from penalty. It ds a deliverance from penalty; it ds a 
salvation from the miseries of sin, and the agonies inflicted 
on the soul by the remorse of conscience. But it is at the 
same time far greater than this; it is the deliverance from 
evil, salvation from the cruel lusts of wrong; from the 
bondage of unholy passions growing into the giant-life of 
eternity ; from the deep degradation and horrible selfish- 
ness of sin. That is the salvation of God. Here, then, we 
see how His justice and His salvation are in perfect har- 
mony. His salvation is to free men from the penalties of 
justice by making them righteous, true, and holy in Christ. 
And thus the purpose of God the Saviour is to change men 
into the image of God the Just. His justice is not merely 
a holy anger against all violations of truth, and righteous- 
ness, and purity: but a deep desire to make men like Him- 
self, just, and holy, and true. In a word, God would save 
men from evil by making them righteous; and thus He is 
at once the just God and the Saviour. 

Take now one step further. Take the two great revela- 
tions of law and mercy, and we shall see how the law is 
merciful, and mercy holy. The law, the revelation of jus- 
tice. came to lead men to God the Saviour ; Christ, the reve- 
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lation of the Saviour, came to manifest and glorify God the 
Just. 

The Law, the revelation of justice, came to lead men to 
God the Saviour. 

It may seem strange to assert, that the stern inexorable 
voice: “ Do this, and thou shalt live; do it not, and thou 
shalt die,” should be merciful, and in a true sense the be- 
ginning of salvation ; yet it may be shown that that stern 
revelation of justice was loving and fuil of compassion ; 
for to save man from evil two things are requisite. 

(1.) Lhe sense of immortality. Man, feeling that life is 
bounded by the present, will never be freed from evil. But 
sin destroys the sense of immortality, confines him to the 
narrow circle of the earth, and dares him to look beyond. 
Under its influence man forgets the grandeur of his nature, 
sinks into a mere animal, and becomes the slave of material 
things. To awaken him there is no other voice so power- 
ful as that of the law he cannot obey—a law majestic in 
purity, and thundering penalties on transgression. The 
Divine voice in the law speaks to Aim. making him feel 
that he is greater than material things—greater than lis 
sinful idols. He asks: Why does it mark out me? And 
the awful Sinai of conscience awakens at that voice, and the 
man feels the sublimity of his nature; and there is the be- 
ginning of salvation. 

(2.) The sense of sin as a power in life. To conquer a 
foe we must know it. Man thinks of sin as a misfortune— 
as a necessity—as a result of circumstance. The voice of 
law shows him that in him is the power which the just God 
hates in holy anger. Cursing evil, it curses: him. The 
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evil is “bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh.” The Law 
says: “I hold thee, child of eternity; go where thou wilt, 
I am radiant there, fixed as the stars, and large as the 
heavens, over all worlds. Thou art outcast!” ... 

Thus Law is the revelation »f God the Saviour. Before 
its awful majesty and impossible claims man learns the 
weakness, and slavery, and horror of sin; and is prepared 
to accept the mercy that delivers him. 

Therefore, in the thunder of the burning Sinai—in the 
eternal chant of justice—I see God the Saviour training 
man to receive the Christ who shall make him just, and 
pure, and true. .. 

Christ, the revelation of God the Saviour, came to glorify 
. God the just. Men often lose sight of this. Let us look 
at it for a moment, and you will see that the righteousness 
of God never was so revealed as in the loving Saviour of 
the world. . , Mount Sinai is less terrible than the purity 
of the man of Nazareth. Although He came clothed in no 
thunder—although He came poor and despised, in the lowest 
ranks of life, and the commonest pathways of the world, 
yet in His life we feel the mysterious presence of a spiritual 
purity that was a sublime manifestation of the righteousness 
of the Father. Men felt it as they said: “ Depart from us, 
for we are sinful.” Publicans broke out into open confes- 
sion of their sins. In all his pity He made the fallen 
know, for the first time, how dark and deep was their fall. 
- And the alarm of the soldiers, the fear of the priests, the 
vacillation of Pilate, were an unconscious homage to the 
majesty of the Eternal Law incarnate in the Son of man. 
.. . Look nowat His sufferings. Nothing could tear Him 
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from tiem—nothing alter His course. | Where is there a 
greater revelation of the righteousness of God? In the 
garden, the Pure and Holy One shudders at the contact 
- with sin. Where can we see the awfulness of holiness so 
sublimely revealed as in that passion of woe? The just 
God was in the Saviour. There was no reconciliation of 
God to Himself: no endeavour made in fearful woe to 
silence eternal justice. It was the sacrifice of the Son who 
was one with the Father, and who honoured His righteous 
will. Beneath the Cross we read that God would not par- 
don without glorifying to its utmost limit the majesty of 
the just and holy law. . . Mark now the consummate power 
of Christ crucified ; and what is it but a power rousing men 
to be holy as God is holy? Sin never was so slain as by 
Him whom sin slew. The law never was so attested as by 
Him who bore its penalty. There in His death we have a 
revelation of sin in all its hideous power; its defiance, in 
the men who gambled for His garments; its fury, in the 
cry of the crowd ; its degradation, in the men who procured 
His doom. I ask, what means it all, but God the Just 
winning man to righteousness by the love of the Saviour ? 
God the Saviour winning men to holiness by the agony of 
a death that shed forth the influence of His perfect life. 
In Christ, then, we see the “Just God and a Saviour ;” 
His justice desiring to make men like Himself; His salva- 
tion glorifying the righteousness from which men had gone 
astray. } 

II. We infer two lessons from this great truth. 

(1.) The necessity of Christian endeavour. We are for- 
given at once. In one sense we are justified at once; for 
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the germ of a righteous manhood exists in the first act of 
faith. But the realisation of it is progressive. God’s 
salvation aims at making us holy, and right, and true by 
revealing His Son in us—clothing us in His righteousness, 
and manifesting in our mortal natures the holy, victorious 
life of Christ ; therefore the surrender of the soul to Him 
is the beginning of endeavour. The Christian ideal is to 
be as Christ was, faithful, holy, and undefiled. Every day 
we have untruthfulness, selfishness, unbelief, to overcome. 
Every day we have to wash the robes of our spirits in “‘ the 
blood of the Lamb,” 

(2.) The ground of Christian trust. Some men find 
security in the belief that they are delivered from the stern 
awards of justice. We are, indeed, delivered from condem- 
nation—from the law which can only condemn. But we are 
not delivered from God’s purity, we are reconciled to it. 
In the justice of God lies our confidence now, for He will 
make us righteous and holy in Christ. And this gives 
us hope in the midst of life’s discipline, and explains much 
of itsmystery. The object of His discipline is not to make 
us happy simply, but to train us into holiness, which is 
blessedness. 

There are men who trust in the infinite mercy of God, 
and feel that He will deliver them at last. Remember, that 
to remain in unbelief is to adopt the spirit which killed 
Christ. To refuse His salvation is to challenge the holy 
indignation of the Most High: “See that ye refuse not 
Him that speaketh, for if they escaped not who refused 
Him that spake on earth, much more shall not we escape 
if we turn away from Him that speaketh from heaven.” 


XIL 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


EPHESIANS iii. 14, 15. 


“ The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named.” 


Ir is a remarkable fact in human history that the belief in 
a great Brotherhood of Man, which Paul here expresses, is 
an idea which men have striven to realise in every age. . 
However imperfectly they may have conceived it, they have 
still had the thought, and have striven most earnestly to 
bind the world into a common fellowship. The Brother- 
hood of Man has been the dream of old philosophers, and 
its attainment the endeavour of modern reformers. Like 
a memory of some lost Paradise it has floated down the 
Ages, and, failing in one generation, it has ever been re- 
vived by its successors. And if we inquire into the mean- 
ing of this deep conviction, we shall find that, like all such 
beliefs, it is founded on a great truth—the truth that man 
can only reach his highest life when he forms part of a 
society bound together by common sympathies and common 
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aims; for, by a great law of our nature, it is true that he 
who lives utterly apart from his fellows must lose all true 
nobleness in selfish degradation. There is no real progress 
for the individual but through social sympathy. There is 
no strong and enduring aspiration but in the fellowship of 
aspiring souls. Thus the belief in brotherhood, and the 
yearning after its attainment, spring from the image of 
God in which humanity was made. 

But strong as that conviction has been, all human en- 
deavours to reach it have failed. Men have tried to unite 
man by forms of government; they have proclaimed equal 
rights and privileges; have destroyed the distinctions of 
class and wealth, and hoped thus to establish a common 
brotherhood. The plan has failed, and must ever fail, for 
you cannot make men equal, and if you could, you would 
not make them one. Men have tried philosophy; they 
have preached the doctrine that man is one, and distinctions 
nothing, and have failed—for a truth may be received by 
the intellect without affecting the life: and men are not 
one, and cannot be until they have a common life in God. 
Men have said, interest will bind the world together. 
When each man learns that his individual success depends 
on his fellow-man, then all will become united; and the 
world of this hour—a world of wild, rushing competition— 
is the most utter denial of the doctrine. Thus have men 
had a glimpse into a great truth; but from their efforts to 
attain it, it has vanished like a dream, 

I need not remind you how that conviction which men 
have so strongly felt, and so vainly endeavoured to realise, 
is perpetually asserted in the Book of God. The whole 
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Vible history is a silent comment on the truth that when 
man tries to live apart from his fellows, he falls ;—that 
only in living as a member of a body of men, and /or his 
brothers, can he become holy and divine. It tells us of a 
garden, a state of isolation, in which man fell; it points us 
to a city, a state of perfected society, as the state in which 
he shall become blessed, and pure, and strong. Hence it 
is that, in raising humanity from its fall, Christ established 
a great brotherhood of men. He knew that men could 
only attain a strong spiritual life by being united as one 
family in His name. And hence that Church which rose 
in heavenly beauty from a dark age of strife, and bound 
Barbarian and Scythian, Greek and Jew, into fellowship, 
because Christ was all and in all—that Church which has 
outlived the decay of empires and the crash of revolutions, is 
the true brotherhood, the fellowship of which becomes a 
mighty means of elevating man from his selfishness, and 
training him for the society of heaven. 

lf that truth of brotherhood be thus demanded by man’s 
heart, and thus prominent in Christianity, it is evident 
that great meaning must lie in it; and I propose now to 
illustrate its meaning and its power. We are perpetually 
tempted to forget it. We assert, as English Nonconfor- 
mists, the right of the individual conscience, and refuse to 
allow any Government to dictate our creed or control our 
worship ; but in that very independence there lies the 
danger of losing sight of the great fact that God’s Church 
is one family. And, as men, too, we feel our individuality. 
We know that we have our own special temptations, our 
own peculiar doubts; and conscious that they inevitably 
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separate us from our brethren, we are tempted to live alone 
and work alone. Every true man must be prepared, to 
some extent, to live alone and work alone: every true life 
has its great solitary duties and lonely wrestlings of soul ; 
but if they blind us to the glorious truth of one family, 
they take from us one of the mightiest powers for the 
earnestness of our individual life. I shall try, therefore, 
first, to show that there is a Brotherhood in Christ; and, 
secondly, to point out how, by realising that fact, we gain 
a stronger faith, greater consolations, and nobler hopes. 

I. The Brotherhood of Man in Christ. You can scarcely 
fail to observe that Paul speaks of this as an actually exist- 
ing fact. He does not say that there shall be, he asserts 
that there zs a family named in the one name of the Father 
and the Son. And yet, at that very time, the Church of 
God was distracted by divisions. Paul had written to the 
Corinthians as to men split into sections, calling themselves 
by the sectarian names of followers of himself, of Apollos, 
and of Peter. He knew that the Church in Galatia had 
sundered itself from its brethren, and his own spirit had 
been wounded and worn by its ungrateful enmity. In 
fact, the Apostle had been cast down, and almost in de- 
spair, through the great divisions that were rending the 
Church, and clouding the beauty of its earlier brotherhood. 
And here the question rises: Was not this idea of a family 
merely a glorious vision of the future of which Paul wrote 
as of a thing that should be at some millennial day ? The 
same question arises even more strongly in our own time. 
We speak of the family of God; but we see church sepa- 
rated from church, sect divided against sect, every party 
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tempted to slander every other, and some to roll their furi- 
ous anathemas against all who refuse to accept their creeds. 
Is the true Christian brotherhood of man a fact, or merely 
a prophecy of the glory that shall crown the world in its 
closing day ? 

In showing that it is an actual fact we must mark, at 
the outset, a first principle. The Christian brotherhood is a 
unity of spirit under a diversity of form. That assertion 
is commonplace and familiar, but we repeat it so often that 
we scarcely see all its meaning. Uniformity is a sign of 
death ; unity amid diversity is a sign of life. Paul never 
expected—would never have lamented—the one, but he 
did expect and believe in the other. If you look through- 
out life you will find that oneness amid diversity is the 
sign of the deepest unity. Take the difference between the 
members of the body—the delicacy of the brain and the 
eye, and the rough strength of the limbs; yet they are all 
animated by the pulse of one common life—that is unity ; 
when they have all become similar, it is death. Or take 
friendship; there you have one spirit of love and sympathy 
uniting a diversity of tastes and temperaments. Paul 
speaks of a family. ‘There, at once, we have immense 
differences suggested—the calm wise strength of the man, 
the deep patient tenderness of the woman, the enthusiastic 
fire of youth, the simple trustfulness of the child—all one, 
because united by the strong ties of common love and fel- 
lowship which do not destroy, but pervade the differences. 
Thus with the Church of the first century. At first it was 
one band of brothers ; but as it grew, and individual thought 
expanded, and experience deepened, there arose infinite 
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diversities. It seemed as though the beautiful vision of a 
united brotherhood had faded, but it was only the early 
grace of the morning maturing into the stronger splendour 
of the day. The more men think and the more they grow, 
the more will they differ. It is the unity of spirit and life 
underneath the external differences which constitutes the 
‘brotherhood of man. 

If, then, it is the unity of life amid diversity of form 
that unites the Christian brotherhood, we have to show that 
there are deep principles of unity actually existing; that 
_ there are spiritual ties here in action which in Christ bind 
man to man. Paul’s words imply a threefold unity: The 
Fatherhood of God: the Brotherhood of Christ: the union 
between the seen and the unseen worlds, 
| 4% The fellowship of devotion to a common Father. 
This, at first sight, may seem to be a very feeble bond of 
union between men. We all join in this devotion; we all 
join in saying “Our Father, which art in heaven;” and 
yet are we any nearer our fellows? But in reality it de- 
stroys the grandest source of disunion, for the absence of 
fellowship with God is the great cause of separation be- 
tween man and man. If you consider it, you will find that 
all the strong bars of disunion have here the secret of their 
power. All forms of selfishness rise from separation from 
God. 'Phevtove-of ait; that-makes.men~strive 
each other, that has filled the world with a spirit of furious 
competition in which every man-reg‘irds every other man 
as a rival to be undersold, rises from the worship of the 
mammon-god" instead of the Heavenly Father. Pride 
springs from the absence of devotion; for the proud man 
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makes himself the god to which other yicn must bow, or 
be condemned. So also does ambition; for before the 
shadow of a name its votaries sacrifice ruthlessly the tears 
and sorrows of a thousand hearts as so much incense to 
their idol. Religious ae and bigotry ; the spirit 
that asserts an iaaee? because it is our own; that employs 
its superfluous energy 4m hunting down some brother as a 
heretic because he‘oes not hold a certain creed, or sub- 
scribe to a certain dogma; the spirit that christens itself 
with the name of Higitaois zeal, and fills the so-called 
“religious press” with fierce denunciations of the good and 
the wise, is the most atrocious self-worship of all—it is the 
enthronement of an opinion in the place of Almighty 
If, then, the great source of the separations which 
divide men lies in separation from God, it is evident that 
by devotion to a common Father all separating walls are_» 
broken down, and a real brotherhood arises. ‘Through the} 
earnest consecration to our Father in heaven, pride and 
selfishness dissolve, for we are our own gods no more. No 
man can live in the love of God, because God first loved 
him, and then yield to bigotry, for bigotry is the love of 
an opinion, not the love of the Father. No man can feel 
the overwhelming power of a love that cared for him in his 
selfishness, and won him to the home from which he had 
wandered, and then become a fierce sectarian, for the spirit 
or sect lies in the belief that I chose to love God, and that 
by my feelings I have constituted myself His son; and be- 
fore the conviction that God chose me, and created me His 
child, that spirit vanishes away. Here, then, is a real and 
actual ground of unity. Men are nearer to each other than 
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the seem to be. In every man who is consecrated to the 
Father is the element of brotherhood deepening and coming 
forth amid all the dark selfishness of the world, and un- 
hallowed strife of the Church; and beneath all the diver- 
sities of faith, and feeling, and form, the Christian brother- 
hood is one. 

ae (2.) The fellowship with Christ, our common Brother. 
In the words, ‘‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Paul 
implies this second ground of unity as an existing fact. 
What does he mean by it? What power is there in that ? 
Evidently, in one broad and true sense, the humanity of 
Christ makes all men brethren. Because He died for man, 
and not for classes; because He lived in poverty, and pro- 
tested throughout His life against the oppressions of the 
Ruler and the Pharisee,—against the divisions of the 
Scribe and the Priest—in every oppressed, suffering, 
poverty-stricken man, we may see the royal signs of a spirit 
which He perished to redeem. But this does not convey 
the Apostle’s meaning here. In a more special sense, the 
Christian fellowship in Jesus, as God’s Son, unites the 
Christian brotherhood. He proved himself to be the Son 
by obedience made perfect through conflict and death. All 
the sons of God move in the same path and share the same 
battle, each one in his own way: and here is a mighty 
bond of unity. You know the power of common peril to 
knit the most opposite kinds of men together. It links the 
cultivated and refined officer with the rough uncultured 
sailor amid the stern endurance of suffering in Arctic seas. 
it brings soldier to soldier amid the hushed danger of the 
watch-fire, and the thunder-roll of the battle charge. And 
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the men who have shared a common struggle are brothers 
for ever. Thus with the Christian brotherhood. The 
fellowship of the Saviour’s obedience and conflict is the 
great bond of unity, Distinctions vanish here. Varieties 
of creed and culture become of little consequence. The 
poor man in his ignorance, and the rich man in his tempta- 
tions; the preacher and the hearer; the student and the oD 
man engaged in the toils of commerce—are allone. Again 
I say, this unity is real and actual. Men are nearer to 
each other than they seem to be; and the more they realise 
this life, the more they struggle to reach the Christ-like 
life, the more will they feel this essential unity amid all 
diversities. 

(3.) That fellowship unbroken by the change of worlds. ~ | 
“Tn heaven and earth.” Here we have the idea of a family 
which has been separated—of a home which has been 
broken up; and we all know how true it is that no separa- 
tion can ever break that fellowship of common love which 
exists in a home. Its members may be sundered by un- 
known seas, yet the bands of a common affection and sym- 
pathy unite them still. So is the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood unbroken by death. It extends to heaven, 
and unites it with earth. Paul believed Christ had broken 
down the barrier, had rent the veil, had wedded earth to 
heaven, had poured the light of the invisible into time, 
Hence his grand conception of one host, above and below, 
united by one common sacrifice, cleansed by the blood of 5) 
Christo. . « « 

But there is another aspect of this truth given to us by 


the Apostle, which may, perhaps, bring it yet nearer. In 
I 
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the 10th verse of the Ist chapter of this Epistle, he says, 
“That in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which are 
in heaven, and which are on earth—even in Him.” Here 
we have suggested to us the fact that all heaven is expec- 
tant—that the coming world is a world of Hope—of 
waiting for the consummation day, when God shall be all 
in all. They wait and hope for it there; we wait and hope 
for it here. ‘They, in rest and purity; we, in battle, and 
toil, and tears. They, with the open vision; we, amid the 
mists of time. But yet we are one—“ one family in heaven 
and earth.” 

This, then, is the Christian brotherhood of man: a 
family united by consecration to one Father; by fellow- 
ship with one brother ; and united with the whole host of 
the redeemed. 

In conclusion, glance at the results of realising this fact. 
of brotherhood. 

(1.) Harnestness of life. If we are isolated, it seems 
sometimes as if it were impossible to live always earnestly. 
We say we have to bear the responsibility of our own acts. 
We shall bear the penalty and suffering of failure. Realise 
the fact of brotherhood—and an awful fact it is. If one 
member suffers, others suffer with it; for we are linked 
by chains of influence to each other—we are one body. 
Complain not that your task is low and poor ; it is as need- 
ful in its place as the task of the great thinker, Regard 
not classes of men as your foes. Your own seljishness is 
your foe. Remember, that work done for others raises 
OU, panos There are those who never gain the rest they 
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long for—who, amid the stress and strain of toil, are unable 
to cultivate their higher faculties ; and there are those who 
have to wait and suffer in solitude and pain: yet that en- 
durance and suffering is for the whole body,—the whole 
brotherhood of which they are members,—although, per- 
haps, we know not how. .... 

(2.) Power and grandeur of hope. Some men complain 
that their ideas of heaven are vague and ineffective. Only 
realise the Brotherhood of Man, and then the hope of the 
future will become a power in life. Realise that you are 
come to the “general assembly and church of the first- — 
born, which are written in heaven,” and hope will glow 
with the radiance of reality. You will feel that the veil 
is rent, and that the family is one, 
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DAVID, THE SHEPHERD, CALLED TO BE KING. 


Psaum Ixxvili. 70. 


“He chose David also His servant, and took him from the sheep-folds.” 


No remark concerning the histories of the Bible could be 
more old and obvious than this—that a large proportion of 
those histories are the lives of individual men. We all 
know how Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, and Paul, 
stand out in lonely and individual grandeur amid the 
story of their time. We have all felt how real those men 
have become to us, and how marvellously they fascinate 
our hearts. They are the heroes of childhood; the guides 
of manhood; the consolers of old age. But familiar as 
this fact may be, it implies a truth we are very prone to 
forget—viz., that the histories of those men are pictures, 
on a grand scale, of the common sorrows and battles of the 
human soul. We are perpetually prone to fancy that the 
lapse of centuries, the change of circumstances—above all, 
the supernatural marvels of their history, divide us from 
them by a wide and impassable gulf. Hence they be- 
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come to us heroes with whom we dare claim but little 
sympathy; and the power of their history to strengthen 
us is, in a measure, taken away. But the whole tendency 
of God's record is to bring them near. It never omits 
their weaknesses and failures; it never depicts them as 
powerful saints, but as men subject to the temptations and 
liable to the passions that beset ourselves. All the power 
over men which these narratives possess depends on the 
deep fellowship with our common humanity, which under- 
lies the splendour and marvel of their deeds; and could we 
realise this brotherhood, we should gain from them new light 
on life’s story ; new power for its battles ; new life amid the 
defects and failures of this perplexed and careless world. 

I propose now just to glance at the early history of 
David, regarding it specially in this aspect—as a history, 
on a great scale, of the common struggles and aspirations 
which meet the human soul in our day. No one, perhaps, 
of the Old Testament heroes lived a life more really mar- 
vellous than his. Called in youth from the quietude of 
the sheep-folds to be king over Israel ;—ascending the 
throne at the most critical period of their history ;—elevat, 
ing the kingdom to a state of power and splendour which 
it seldom equalled, and perhaps never surpassed ;—and 
guiding it amid a crowd of perils with a wisdom and 
courage which made his name proverbial amongst his 
countrymen ;—this man seems to stand far off from us, in 
an atmosphere of wonder and glory; yet none of the Old 
Testament heroes comes nearer to our personal sympathies. 
His godliness was not the offspring of a soul naturally 
saintly and beautiful, but it rose amid perpetual conflict 
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with the fiercest passions of our common nature. His 
spiritual strength was not the holiness of an untempted 
heart, but a thing constantly assaulted by the combined 
power of the most tremendous temptations. And his 
psalms, in their plaintive lamentations—in their loud wail 
of misery—in their joyous bursts of exultations—have been 
felt by all men to be the most faithful record of the chang- 
ing gloom and glory which forms the experience of the 
earnest soul through every age of Time. If we could 
bring out the real similarity underlying the splendour of 
David's career, which exists between his history and our 
own ;—if we could show how there was in him the earnest 
human soul struggling as we struggle, falling as we fall, 
and yet faithfully struggling on—then we should find 
that his life is full of glorious meaning and practical 
power. 

I shall not attempt to examine his life in detail, but 
only in some of its chief aspects. Our subject is this: 
David, the Shepherd, called to be King. 

Here, at first sight, it might seem as if there could be 
no resemblance between that aspect of his life, and the 
history of the earnest soul in our day. A keeper of sheep, 
suddenly becoming conscious that he was chosen for a 
great yet terrible destiny ; being gradually fitted among the 
quiet hill-sides to meet this mighty calling; and then, 
rising to the throne, so gifted with kingly power that he 
guided the people through their days of peril, and estab- 
lished them in a strength that outlived the wear of cen- 
turies,—this man—so called—seems, as I said, to stand 
far off from ourselves in a distant world of wonder, And 
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yet, if we ask how he was trained unconsciously for his 
calling—how he was strengthened to discharge it, we shall 
find that the same Divine hand is shaping our career; the 
same Divine voice calling us; and the same Divine spirit 
willing to fit us for our part in the battle of life. 

We shall consider— 

I. David’s Calling. 

II. Its Modern Lessons. 

I. The Divine calling of David: “The Loid chose 
David His servant, and took him from the sheep-folds.” 

These words form the clearest and grandest explana- 
tion of the wonderful process by which the unknown 
shepherd became Israel’s greatest king. We are all 
familiar with the story as related in the book of Samuel. 
We have been familiar from childhood with the image 
of that youth, ‘“‘ruddy, and of fair countenance,” sud- 
denly summoned from his father’s flocks to receive the 
anointing oil that was to consecrate him to kinghood. 
But these words of the Psalmist take us beyond the 
story, into the Divine plan which arranged and shone 
through it all. This verse tells us that from his infancy 
God’s eye was upon him as the man for the age; that 
his shepherd-life was not an accident, but a Divine pre- 
paration for the throne. Now, this truth of a Divine 
plan in every man’s life is just that which, as we shall 
see presently, this first scene in David's life teaches us ; 
and my purpose now is to trace the.guidance of the Divine 
hand in his early life, in order that we may see how the 
same hand is guiding our own way. 

Two questions present themselves here, (1.) How was 
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David's shepherd-life an unconscious preparation for his 
calling? (2.) How did the Divine summons, when tt 
came, fit him for his mighty destiny 2 

(1.) In considering how his shepherd-life was uncon- 
sciously fitting him for the throne, we must picture for 
a moment the age in which he was to be king. It was 
an age full of tremendous danger for the people. They 
had just risen from a wild tribe into a nation, and were 
ruled by their first king. The weakness and evil en- 
gendered by their Egyptian slavery had not then passed 
away. We can see it continually appearing in their lia- 
bility to be governed by animal passions; in their ten- 
dency to idolatry; and in their slavish fear of the strong 
and warlike races by which they were surrounded. In 
such a time, any one man of power- could gain almost 
unbridled supremacy over the popular mind. In days of 
enlightenment and science, the influence of one man is 
comparatively unfelt: in those barbaric ages, one man 
of might could exert enormous power, and leave his 
image stamped broadly and permanently on the time. 
Imagine the responsibility attaching to the office of king 
in such an age as David’s. A monarch might turn the 
hearts of men almost as he would, and throw a glory or 
a gloom far into a nation’s history. Not only so: Saul 
was their first king. The reasons why God rejected him 
may appear trifling; but in that one act of disobedience— 
in keeping the cattle of the Amalekites under pretence of 
offering them to God—lay the germs of disaster and ruin. 
It was a wild, strange time. The people—timid, servile, 
and surrounded by powerful enemies—were falling into 
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ruin under the dominion of Saul; and the splendour of 
their calling as worshippers of Jehovah seemed fading 
into night. It was a terrible time to be king. On him 
lay the responsibility of bringing the people through the 
lowering storm, and winning their fidelity to God. The 
age demanded a man at once courageous and tender— 
powerful in daring to do the right against the people's 
will; yet trustful in casting all his dependencies on the 
aid of Heaven. And thus in David—young and unknown, 
with a heart tender as a woman's and strong as a hero's; 
with a deep, far-seeing eye that could read the glorious 
music of nature; and a soul quivering already under the 
sublime sense of a present God—there, amid the quiet 
flocks and silent hills of Bethlehem, was the man whom 
God had chosen ‘to lead the nation through its day of 
peril into long and glorious repose. 

This brings us to see how, unknown to himself, his life 
amid those sheep-folds was a Divine education for his 
great destiny. It may seem as though this were impos- 
sible. It may appear as though a childhood and youth, 
passed in the court of Saul, or amongst the crowds of 
cities, were far more adapted to give him the experience 
of the world necessary for a ruler of men, But it is just 
here that we trace the Divine plan which shines through 
his career. That quiet life was, in its every aspect, pre- 
cisely adapted to fit him to be the king for the age. 

The effect of such solitude is to awaken faith in the 
invisible. Sailors see portents in the clouds—hear words 
in the night-wind; shepherds have naturally a strong 
belief in the supernatural. . . . In solitude and still- 
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ness, the deeper soul awakens. God seems more near in 
the awful silence of the mountain shadows. Amid the 
stillness of the ancient hills, David, the shepherd youth, 
was learning to feel a presence which “surrounded him 
behind and before,” and to realise the nearness of One who 
read his thoughts in the silence, when the beatings of his 
own heart were audible, and who watched over him when 
the great night with its gleaming worlds gathered over 
valley and hill. 

The men who have left the impress of their own in- 
dividuality most markedly on the world—men of striking 
independence of character—have mostly been trained in 
solitude :—take such instances as the histories of Moses, 
Elijah, and John. In the rushing life of cities, men are 
moulded by the spirit of the time: in the loneliness of 
nature, they learn to feel more deeply the power of con- 
science and of God—to live in the eternal, not in the 
transient. Thus was he trained to be king, who, trust- 
ing in God, would go straight onwards in the teeth of 
all possible consequences. It was by no accident, there- 
fore, but by Divine purpose,—by no chance, but by a Divine 
plan,—that the king for Israel’s day of peril was educated 
amid the sheep-folds of Bethlehem. 

(2.) How did the Divine summons fit him for his voca- 
tion? The hour came when he was to know that through 
all his years he had been trained for it, when the “ spirit 
of the Lord came upon him from that day forward.” 
And now observe—he was sent back to his flocks; in 
the full knowledge of his grand destiny, sent to pass 
years of silent waiting. 
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This seems to me one of the most glorious illustrations of 
the Divine order in David’s life. Nothing could train him 
more perfectly than that waiting, under the inspiration of 
God's spirit, until God’s hour should dawn. For there were 
two great convictions awakened in him then, that formed 
in him elements of strength through all his career. 

(1.) The belief in a Divine leader. To this period, 
the best critics refer the Twenty-third Psalm;* and if 
we consider that, we shall see how, in this lonely waiting, 
he was being trained to believe in a Heavenly guide. 
Remember that David must have sat for many a day amid 
the solitary mountains, conscious of his tremendous respon- 
sibility—conscious of his own weakness; and under those 
feelings would not the eternal grandeur of the hills make 
him feel his own insignificance? The question would 
seem to come from their strange echoes in the midnight: 
“Frail child! what art thou before thy destiny?” And 
as the ‘‘ moon and stars which God had ordained” shone 
down from the clear Eastern heavens, lengthening the 
mountain shadows, they would seem to cry in chorus: 
“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?” But 
amid that trembling sense of weakness, David felt in his 
inmost spirit that there was One, grander than hills or 
stars, guiding his way, and he sang: ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd.” Do you not see how he was learning to cast 
himself utterly on the Divine leader of his life ? 

Not only so: before him lay a future, into the dark- 
ness of which hope could only throw a light that made 


* Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. 
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it awful. He knew he should be king, but he knew 
not through what shadowy valley his path to the throne 
might lie. It was a terrible thing to see a great destiny 
dimly shaping itself through the mists of coming years, 
and yet not to be able to see how it should be fulfilled. 
Those terrors of hope were enough to crush the soul of 
that shepherd boy. But what then? MHe learned an- 
other lesson on those lonely hill-sides; and that lesson 
broke out into this music of divine song: “Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” Thus, that belief 
in a Heavenly leader gave David power to meet every 
evil that might fall in his way. 

(2.) The belief in a Divine choice. The belief in pre- 
destination is one of the mightiest powers that can act on 
the spirit of man. The prophets in the olden time felt 
strong in the conviction that they had not chosen their 
path, but that it was chosen for them,—that they had 
not chosen their sufferings, but that those sufferings were 
predestined for them; and, therefore, that, through all 
possible peril, God would be glorified in them, and His 
work be done. No belief lower than this can, in hours 
of desolation, give strength to any man who dares to stand 
upon God’s side in this world of wrong. And this belief 
was David’s power. He knew that a Heavenly will had 
chosen him for his work ; that a Heavenly eye was mark- 
ing his way; that a Heavenly hand had arranged every 
trifle in his destiny ; and therefore, let the future threaten 
and storm as it might, he could stand firmly on that rock 
of belief, amid the whirling tides of trouble 
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Thus, through every part of that strange career, we trace 
the gleam of a Divine plan. 

II. Its Modern Lessons, 

(1.) There is a Divine plan in every life. We cannot 
guide ourselves. Great events which we never foresee, or 
trifles which we despise, are the powers that seem to in- 
fluence irresistibly the current of our earthly years. And, 
even when our cherished schemes succeed, they are never 
what are expected. Now, behind these mysterious forces, 
and acting through them—controlling these strange dis- 
appointments, and rendering them blessings—is the plan 
of God; which plan, proceeding from the everlasting past 
to the everlasting future, makes the individual life of every 
man, as it made that of David, a divine education. 

(2.) There is a Divine vocation for every man. A 
Heavenly spirit is near us all. There are hours when His 
light flashes consciously across the soul, calling it to arise. 
You may resist the influence of those hours; but still, that 
light has shown you what God meant you to be:—you 
were not meant to be a child of time. Like David, every 
man was meant to be a king—to be a king in heaven, by 
becoming on earth a priest in the sacrifice of himself. 

(3.) There is a Divine Shepherd for every man. ‘He 
gave His life for the sheep.” That tells us who was the 
shepherd whose presence David felt,—the Christ, who 
came into this wild wilderness to seek and to save the lost. 
Awful and lonely is the pathway of our destiny. We 
hurry through a strange life, in which a fellow-spirit 
seldom touches ours, to the strange, chill loneliness of 
dying; and I marvel not, that, under the pressure of this 
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solitude, sceptical men have asked in agony: ‘“‘ Whither, 
O heavens! whither is man’s life tending?” The Chris- 
tian knows. The Shepherd who died for the sheep, is the 
guide through the gloom and loneliness of living ;—through 
the horrible isolation of dying; and under that guidance, 
the great, still eternities become vocal with the promise of 
the one fold, in which the scattered hosts of the redeemed 
shall be gathered in the end, and whence they shall go out 
no more. 


s 


ras 
THE SONG OF GOD’S HEROES, 


REVELATION xv. 3. 


“They sing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” 


THERE are two ways of interpreting that mysterious book 
of the Revelation, one of which opens a wide field of doubt- 
ful and profitless discussion, while the other obtains from 
it practical truths of the highest value. On the one hand 
we may regard it—as many interpreters do regard it— 
simply as a book of partially unfulfilled prophecy. View- 
ing it in that aspect, we must endeavour to explain its 
strange visions by actual events in history: and questions 
at once arise respecting the historical meaning of its mar- 
vellous symbols ; the precise occurrences in the past which 
correspond to the trumpets of the seven angels; and the 
significance of the vials which poured on the earth dark- 
ness, and consternation, and woe. But though this book is, 
unquestionably, prophetical, its interpretation as prophecy 
is open to barren and endless disputation. It is by no 
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means certain that God intended us in these days fully to 
understand it: prophecy is ever dark until it is fulfilled, 
and perhaps the cloud of mystery which overhangs its 
solemn visions is a divine indication that the time has not 
yet come when it shall be understood. For if the Bible is 
a book for all the ages, there must be some part of it which 
lies, as yet, in shadow, and will be comprehended only by 
the men of the future. From the Bible new and deeper 
meanings have ever been coming forth; the progress of the 
world has constantly lighted up its old words with grander 
significance ; and there are doubtless truths in this its last 
book which will grow clearer to coming generations when, 
under the guidance of God, the onward course of the ages 
shall have given men that larger experience by which 
those truths will be explained. And besides all this, there 
are mysteries in this human life sufficient to prevent our 
endeavouring to find new mysteries here. We cannot re- 
flect on life as it is to-day without being startled by earnest 
questions, and perhaps awful doubts, which we are unable 
to solve; and thus every man who is in earnest to do the 
work which God has given him, will find practical ques- 
tions lying, unanswered, close to his own soul, that will 
leave him no time to raise new questions, and doubts still 
more unanswerable, in the magnificent mysteries of the 
Revelation. 

But on the other hand, without endeavouring to inter- 
pret the book by any actual events in history, we may 
regard it as a representation of that conflict which makes 
all history,—the conflict between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Evil, We find the ground: for regarding 
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it thus in that vision with which it opens. John tells us 
that he saw the risen Christ; that before the majestic 
splendour of His appearance he fell powerless to the earth; 
that he heard His voice saying, ‘“‘I am alive for evermore, 
and have the keys of hell and of death. Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the 
things which shall be hereafter.” Here, then, is the key 
to its whole meaning. It tells of “things which are and 
shall be” because Christ is “alive for evermore.” And 
what those things are to which it refers we learn most 
clearly from the epistles to the Church which immediately 
follow the opening vision. They speak throughout of 
battle. They ring again and again with promises to him 
that overcometh. This, therefore, is the meaning of the 
book as given by John himself,—it is a revelation of the 
spiritual conflicts which are, and shall be, because Christ 
lives for evermore. Taking it, then, in that broad aspect, 
as a revelation of this conflict between the two great spiri- 
tual kingdoms, which will close only at the end of the 
world, it is evident that we need not inquire into the 
literal meaning of all its symbols, in order to derive great 
lessons from its visions. If it reveals the progress of this 
great battle which pervades all ages, then in these strange 
visions the men of every age may learn great things rela- 
tive to that form of evil which prevails in their own day. 
If it gives us glimpses into the successful close of all spiri- 
~ tual conflicts because the universal Christ is king, then 
every individual Christian who finds that his life is a 
struggle, and his soul a battle-field for two opposing 


powers, may find in these wonderful scenes consoling 
K 
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thoughts that will inspire him to struggle to the end. 
Viewed in this aspect, this strange book becomes a splendid 
picture of the final triumph of spiritual principles, which 
God has painted to cheer His Church in its weary pilgrim- 
age through Time. And in this picture we gaze on 
wonderful scenes which are yet veiled in the mist of ages, 
but through the waving haze we now and then catch 
glimpses of the glorious conquests,—see visions of con- 
querors crowned,—and seem to stand afar off and listen to 
the triumphant notes of the great hallelujah which shall 
close the mystery of time and commence the glories of 
eternity. Thus, if we try to explain the book simply as a 
prophecy we are lost in mystery, but by taking it as a 
figurative representation of spiritual conflicts, we draw from 
it suggestions of great value and practical power. 

Let us adopt this course with the words before us. 
Without trying to affix any literal meaning to the chapter, 
we would draw from it certain great truths, which may 
help us in the conflict of our own life. A momentary 
glance at the context will enable us to learn the deep 
spiritual meaning of the text. We are told that those 
who ‘sing the song of Moses and the Lamb” had “ gained 
a victory over the beast and his image.” We necd not 
care to ask whether the “beast”? means Paganism, or 
Popery, or any other form of error; it doubtless means no 
special form of error at all, but the spirit in every age, 
which is opposed to the kingdom of God. We are told 
that those who have conquered this spirit “stand on a sea 
of glass mingled with fire, having the harps of God ;” we 
may therefore conclude that the scene refers to the final 
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triumph of all who are “faithful unto death.” Taking 
the words thus, they present to us The Song of God's 
Heroes—“ They sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” 
Without founding any course of reasoning on this passage, 
let us endeavour, in all simplicity, to lay hold of those 
great truths which it manifestly suggests; and they appear 
to me to be these :— 

I. The Service of Song is the highest employment of 
Redeemed Man. 

II. That Song unites the True Heroes of all Ages. 

Ill. That its Theme is the connected Dispensations of 
God. 

I. The Service of Song is the Highest Employment of 
Redeemed Man. This thought lies obviously on the ver 
surface of the passage. / The redeemed whom-Jebn-saw-in 
ets had left behind them all the imperfections of life, 
and reached its consummation. The toil and the care 
were ended. The long battle had closed. 'Phey..had 
vietoriously~-east-eside-the-garment—of—sin~andweakness* 
that had_hindeyed_thom-on-carth,-and.the full, perfect life 
had dawned, Here is—the-first-pomt-to be marked; viz; 


| that EE of life was the spirit of their song. | All the 
discipline of the earthly had been for this end, that every 


conflict of the heart should become the element of praise ; 
that every sorrow should change into thanksgiving ; that 
their souls, by all the education of life, should be tuned as 
harps for God. Now this description cannot be regarded 
as merely figurative, or simply poetical. We shall find, if 
we consider for a moment the meanings which lie in the 
idea of the perfect life expressed in song, that it embodies. 
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a glorious spiritual truth, /) Music is the language of 
-. thoughts and feelings which are too deep for other ian- 
guage to utter. Words, great and powerful as they are, 
form only one—and perhaps the feeblest—language of the 
soul. Because words cannot utter all the heart’s sorrow, 
it tells its grief in the silent stream of tears; because words 
cannot utter all the heart's strong emotions of love or 
anger, these are expressed in the deep, passionate glance, 
or the flashing light of man’s eye ;,and because there are 
things in man which neither words, nor tears, nor his eye 
can utter, God has given him the Divine gift of music that 
he may pour them out in song, ) if the spoken words were 
great enough to convey all that is in a man, music would 
be nothing to him; but because 2? best conveys and ex- 
presses things which no words of language can do, man is 
so impelled by his deep emotions, which ever yearn for 
utterance, that music becomes a necessity of soul for the 
deepest form of life. 
— Weo-may-observe still further, that, tt is the noblest office 
of music to become the language of those emotions that 
Vous on the Infinite and Eternal. / There is nothing in 
this world that can so completely lft a man’s soul above 
the cares and doubts of time, right up to the throne of 
God, as the inspiring notes of a psalm of praise. Perhaps 
every man has known hours in which such music has 
awakened “thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” Or what 
can so profoundly utter those emotions of sorrow, which, in 
their deep calmness, are almost blessed, and make us feel 
that there are things unutterable, as the plaintive murmurs 
of song? What, on the other hand, can so truly express 
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that blessedness which, in its profound peace, fills the eye 
with tears, as the sublime risings and fallings of a grand 
hymn of devotion ? Thus -musie-is-thelaneuage of those 
profound emotions in which infinite joy and sorrow are 
blended into one unutterable emotion of praise. } 

Bring now these two thoughts together :—music, the 
language of deepest emotion—music alone expressing that 
emotion in which sorrow has become joy; and, perhaps, 
we can ca ch su 1e ee of the deep thought which these 
words saete BAe they ; tell of conquerors engaged in 
song. If John had said that the conquerors were blessed, 
he would have told us only one fraction of what he has ex- 
pressed in the words, “ They sing the song of Moses and 
the Lamb.” That tells of blessedness unutterable, of 
emotions deep, strong, infinite, springing from the recollec- 
tion of sorrow and struggle | and remembering that those 
men whom he saw had reached the lofty perfection of re- 
deemed life, these words tell us that in the heavenly life all 
the sadness and conflicts of earth form the element of one 


song of thanksgiving. 


Here, then, is the lesson which the words have for us to- 
day ;—just as Christian life approaches the heavenly spirit. 
that life becomes one song of praise. It follows from its 
very principle that as it progresses it rises into song. For 
the essential principle of Christian life is self-surrendering 
love to God, and that can bring thanksgiving out of sorrow ; 
self-surrender has not reached its highest form until a man 
can give up his all to God, and feel blessed even then, be- 
canse God’s Jove is infinite. He has not learned to say 
“Thy will be done,” in the noblest sense, who says it only 
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in sorrow. He has learned the truest Christianity who 
after the most heart-shattering sorrow can feel it is well, 
and even amid his sorrow, can feel a thrill of deep calm 
joy. This is the test of a progressive life—a progressive 
spirit of song; for the redeemed on high find all the past 
transformed into praise. Some men fancy it Christian to 
be sad,—to think life only a “‘ vale of tears,’—that religion 
is infinite sadness, for they think, and rightly, that all true 
life is sorrowful. But as life rises higher its very darkness 
and sorrow become blessed, and the soul soars into praise. 
Mind, it is only the redeemed on high can learn this per- 
fectly ; but just as we go on conquering the evil that is in 
us, and evincing the heavenly spirit which strives for its 
conquest, shall we see how all life becomes musical with 
God's love. You see this in the Book of Psalms. It pre- 
sents the truest picture of life in its falls and its struggles, 
and its faithful struggling on after defeat. At first it tells 
of suffering and strife and sorrow, but as it draws to a 
close, the song of sorrow ceases, and it ends in one chant 
of praise. You see this too in men of the deepest spiritual 
experience. You may have known men old and gray in 
the Christian conflict—over whom great sorrows have rolled 
—but they are yet young in soul, for life has renewed its 
youth in thanksgiving, and they march on to glory, catch- 
ing already the spirit which glorifies all the past by turning 
it into song. Thus the only part of our earthly worship, 
which has within it the element of immortality, is the 
service of song. It unites the Church on earth with the 
Church in heaven. Prayer, when God is seen, will become 
rapturous devotion ; its plaintive sorrow will become joyous 
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The declaration of God's truth will cease; for when truth 
is known, knowledge will kindle into adoration. But the 
one element which will not pass, is the service of song; its 
joys will win us from the dim and feeble worship of time, 
into the glorious service of eternity. 

Il. That song unites the spiritual Heroes of all the 
Ages ;—Men from the dispensation of Moses—men from 
that of Christ; this seems implied in the words, * They 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb.” By spiritual con- 
quest they have been brought into the spirit of praise ;— 
the one song of triumphant thanksgiving unites the com- 
panies. Here the questions meet us, What ground of union 
is there between the men of all the ages? How can they 
unite in one song? ‘The answer to these will more com- 
pletely develop the truths lying in our text, and will help us 
to understand how all Christian life finally rises into praise. 

(1.) The true heroes of all ages are engaged in one con- 
flict. We are told in the 13th chapter that “the beast had 
power given unto him to make war with the saints.” As 
before noticed, it is perhaps impossible to define accurately 
what the “ beast” signifies; it probably refers to the spirit 
which is opposed to God in any age. In different ages 
the spirit may assume different forms of manifestation,— 
Paganism— Popery—mammon—unbelief. But through 
all forms, the conflict is essentially one. very man who 
would live near to God must receive, in a measure, the 
spirit of his age. Its influence is very powerful—you can- 
not help feeling it—-one of the hardest things possible is to 
live against it and above it. Men think and act in masses, 
Thus to every true man one struggle comes.... Not 
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only so, but it influences us essentially in one way. The 
same spirit is against God which manifested itself to the 
men of the past. The same spirit of evil—in different 
shapes it mav be—against which Moses, the Prophets, and 
the faithful in the old time fought, has been confronting 
God’s heroes through all the ages. Thus the one conflict 
of life makes the conquerors one in song. ‘There were men 
in the past whose battle was hard-fought in the heart— 
they overcame. There are such men now. Life is full of 
heroisms. He who in the little things of daily life fights 
on unnoticed and unknown, is in spirit a great warrior. 
The man who does not know hard struggles does not 
know how the soul rises into song, 

(2.) One means of victory—faith. . . . 

Observe what a glorious idea this gives of Heaven. Men 
from all ages united by one conflict; their song tuned to 
one spirit of praise. No age is barren—as in music, many 
voices, but one harmony. . . . 

III. That its Theme is God’s connected Dispensations. 
On earth we praise God for redemption: in heaven they 
praise God for the whole economy of revelation. We see 
something of the unity and the contrast of the two dispen- 
sations. Look at them as presented here in the persons of 
their founders. 

Moses, the law—stern, inflexible, just: Christ, grace 
and love; yet the two are one—one unfolding of one plan. 
Moses preparatory to Christ. Without the law you can- 
not understand Christ. He is a mystery till the sense of 
truth and right is felt. Christ fulfilled the work of Moses. 
It was the shadow, He was the sun... . 
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But we see only partially into the unity. There is much 
which is profoundly dark and perplexing; yet all is clear 
to the redeemed, “‘and they sing the song of Moses the 
servant of God and the song of the Lamb, saying ‘ Great 
and marvelious are Thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just 
aud true are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints; who shall 
not fear Thee, O Lord, and glorify Thy name? for Thou 
art holy: for all nations shall come and worship before 
Thee; for Thy judgments are made manifest ;’”—they see 
a deep, righteous love running through all the past. 

This suggests a thought which binds the whole together: 
all the Divine Dispensations of life will become a theme of 
praise. Through all the ages men have been baffled by — 
God’s dispensations; and so with us. ‘‘Itis no use,” we 
are tempted to say, “the burden of life's mystery is too 
great for me! what does it all mean?” We shall know, 
when its fiery conflict has become the calm “sea of glass” 
before the throne of God. By all the hardships of life, the 
battle, the strife, God is training our souls to become His 
harps; sin has intruded a discord—by the conflict of life 
He is bringing them into harmony—he is making our lives 
a psalm. 

No one can enter those companies of the redeemed who 
does not come as a conqueror from a battle. Therefore 
struggle to the end, “ No cross, no crown!” 


NV. 
THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE PURE IN HEART. 


Martruew v. 8. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


To “see God’—that has been the deep desire of living 
souls through all time. Men of earnest spirits have ever 
felt, instinctively, that the highest blessedness of life must 
consist in the vision of God—not in a vision of His glory 
revealed to the perishing eye of the body, but that spiritual 
vision of Him which belongs to the soul that has fellowship 
with the Divine. Such men, wearied by the changes of 
the world, and conscious that the sweetest present satisfac- 
tions yield no repose to the immortal nature of man, long 
to behold the unchanging and eternal One, that they may 
rest in him. And thus the cry of the earnest has always 
been that of the disciple—‘‘ Show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” Like Moses, they have lifted up hands of 
prayer to the silent Heaven, with—“ I beseech Thee, show 
me Thy glory.” 

Aence it is that you find, in all the nobler religions 
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which the world has seen, the endeavour to rise to a vision 
of God. The Brahmin on the burning plains of the East, 
gave up all the present charm of life, and renouncing ease 
and love, passed his years in silent thought, hoping to be 
absorbed into the Eternal. The Greek philosopher spoke 
of passions that clogged the soul’s wings, and desires that 
darkened its piercing eye, and he strove to purge his spirit 
from them by philosophy, that he might free its pinions 
and quicken its sight for beholding the Infinite. And in 
this light we can understand how the monks in the middle 
ages became so marvellously earnest. These men felt a 
Presence around their path which at one time appeared to 
reveal itself like a dream of splendour, and at another swept 
like a vision of terror across the shuddering heart; and to 
behold him they crushed their longings for fellowship, 
steeled their hearts to the calls of affection, and alone, in 
dens and deserts, hoped, by mortifying the body, to see 
God in the soul. In a word, the dream which has haunted 
the earnest of our world, has ever been this—To be blessed, 
man must know the Eternal. Christ proclaims that dream 
to be a fact—they are blessed who see God, ‘He asserts 
that this vision requires no abstraction from the world’s 
daily cares, needs no crushing of the affections, no aliena- 
tion from the companionships of life, demands no severe 
intellectual culture, but may come to common men engaged 
in all the distractions of the world’s daily toil if their hearts 
are pure; for “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shal] 
see God.” 

Let us take these words as expressing a present and 
eternal law. Every promise in this chapter has two re- 
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ferences—to the present, and to the future. We shall try 
to see how there comes to a man a vision of God to-day ; 
how we may spiritually see the Everlasting in this life of 
» pilgrimage; how that is the tlessedness of life, and the 
opening of Heaven. To do this, let us first inquire into 
the meaning of the phrase “ pure in heart:” second, show 
that purity of heart is a vision of God: third, that this 
vision is its own exceeding blessedness. 

I. We begin by inquiring into the meaning of Purity of 
Heart; for it is only by understanding in what that purity 
consists that we shall see how the vision of God rises from 
it. In fact, all the requisites for the Divine vision are com- 
prehended in that deep requirement, purity. 

At first sight, the words carry us into the inner regions 
of man’s being. They speak of the heart—the domain of 
motive, conscience, affection—in contrast with the outward 
purity of action which, by itself, may only be a worthless 
and deceptive thing—a painted sepulchre concealing the 
death within. Yet, at first sight they only suggest to us 
the absence of the impure. They give us the idea of a soul 
that is free from all corrupt affections—from all sinful 
imaginations—from all unhallowed desires—from all false- 
ness in word or life. But to understand in what this purity 
consists, and to see how it is a vision of the Eternal, we 
must go far deeper than this, and ask, what is the state of 
soul from which it arises? Here, then, we lay down a 
great principle which seems to be the foundation of the 
truth we shall contemplate presently¢-Zhere 7s no true ) 
purity apart from the absolute enthronement of God in the 
affections. It is not the absence of unholy affections, it is 
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the presence of a holy and surpassingly earnest love that 
makes us really pure. Man is not made by negatives, It 
is not what the heart loves not, but what it loves, that 
makes the man: “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is , 
he.” The soul is so supremely an altar that it must wor- 
ship something in its inmost shrine; and unless it worship 
God there, it cannot be pure, , Consider for a moment the 
impossibility of expelling the sinful except by enshrining 
the Divine. Man may try to purge himself by intense 
efforts of self-denial: he may curb the body, abstain from 
all outward sin, grasp as firmly as possible all the springs 
of action, and live a life apparently most correct and holy ; 
and what then? The inner soul is untried still. The sin, 
not allowed to escape an action, only rages more furiously 
in the region of the imagination, and makes it a very hell. 
There is no sadder sight in the world than that of an old 
man, worn out by passion, to whom the outward sin is im- 
possible, or forbidden by fear, but in whose blackened soul 
all the demons of depravity run riot. Or again: A man 
may expel, for a time, some positive form of evil—he may 
subdue the lust of gold, master the cravings of intemperance, 
conquer the spirit of unbelief—and what then? His 
heart’s vacant chambers are soon filled with the returning 
power of the outcast gods, who come back to reign in ten- 
fold might and utterly unbridled majesty, But when, on 
the contrary, God reigns in the innermost shrine of the 
soul’s affections, purity at once begins. His presence there, 
and it alone can rob temptation of its ckarm, dispel all 
carnal longings, throw back the fierce onset of ancient and 
besetting sins, and make the heart utterly holy. 
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Taking, then, this principle—the mere absence of corrupt 
affection is powerless, the enthronement of God alone purifies 
—as the foundation of purity, we see at once what it de- 
mands: it demands a heart broken from its own way and 
its self-love, and given up to the love of God. Here is the 
meaning of that deep yet strange fact, that the broken 
heart is the pure heart. David learned that after his great 
fall into unhallowed passion. It was after long struggling 
against the secret sin that the Divine love ended the strife ; 
and when sorrow had shattered his heart, he expressed the 
dawning of purity in the cry—“ The sacrifices of God are a 
contrite spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” For God only enters the throne of the 
affections by breaking a man’s spirit from the old loves 
which have so long been enthroned there. This, therefore, 
is the meaning of Christ's words—“ pure in heart;” and 
taking this as their interpretation, we can now show how 
the pure heart sees God. The heart broken in sorrow from 
its own ways, and yielded in sacrifice to God’s love, is alone 
free from all the power and seductions of sin. 

II. Purity of Heart gives the Vision of God. In pro- 
ceeding to illustrate this, let us observe emphatically 
that the phrase “see God” does not refer to any mani- 
festation of His glory visible to the eye of sense: “ No 
man,” in this way, “has seen God at any time.” By 
the eye of sense, God cannot be seen either now or 
through Eternity.. In the next world, there may be 
grander manifestations of His presence, but by no possi- 
bility can He become visible to the bodily organs of 
vision. It is to the far deeper sight of the soul that 
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Christ refers:—to feel in the spirit His presence—to 
exult in the fellowship of the Infinite, Perfect, and 
Eternal One—that is to see God. Or, to make this 
clear by an illustration, let us take the case of a pro- 
found human friendship. {You know that your friend | 
is never seen by the eye of the body: you can discern 
a form, a figure, a countenance, by which you know that 
he is near; but that-is not the friend you love; you dis- 
cern him spiritually; you understand his inner character ; 
you know his truth, his nobleness, his affection, his charity 
—all these the eye of sense cannot see. A stranger does 
not see him thus; he only sees the visible form and feature 
which imperfectly represent the qualities of mind and heart 
which you know ; but you see in that friend things which 
were invisible to the other. It is in this sense—in under- 
standing the truth and goodness, in feeling the pity and 
charity, in holding communion with the loving spirit of 
the Father—that Christ speaks of seeing God. _, Now, 
keeping in mind the meaning of purity—a heart broken 
from its own ways and given up to the service of God 
—we can see how it is that it has the blessed vision. 
In illustration of this we must observe, first, how none 
but the pure in heart can thus see God: and then marx 
the full glory of the vision which is given to them. 

(1.) None but the pure in heart can see Him. The 
proof of this lies in the fact, that the vision of the soul 
rises from its affections: the heart can see that only which 
it loves. A most mighty law this. Tell the selfish of 
the beauty of unselfishness ;—you might as well tell the 
blind man of the glory of form and colour, of shadow and 
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splendour. ‘Tell the impure man of purity, temperance, 
nobleness; you might as well tell the deaf to listen to the 
strains of music that now thunder in chorus like a sea. 
and again die into a low, plaintive song, like the last sigh 
of a heart that is broken. Most profoundly true is this of 
spiritual life. The man whose heart is unholy sees not 
the Divine. Let any man yield himself to the power of a 
corrupt affection, and gradually the whole of the spiritual 
world will fade from his view, until at length he asks in 
doubt, Is therea God? Am Ja soul? Is there an im- 
mortality ? For God the soul, and immortality vanish 
from the blinded eye of him whose heart’s affections are 
cherising an idol-god: the Eternal Purity fades from his 
_ view because his soul loves only the carnal; and at last he 
says, like the fool, ““Thereisno God.” 'Toapply this to the 
point before us, you will see at once that to the pure heart 
alone the veil is lifted which hides its vision, and it des- 
cries the Invisible behind all life. God is not seen in the 
world by the unhallowed heart—it sees only Beauty, Splen- 
dour, Law; to the pure heart purged by Divine love an 
immortal presence haunts and glorifies it all. To the 
unpurged heart God is not felt surrounding life in the 
hours of lonely thought or of troubled agony; in solitude 
it sees only the reflection of its idol, in sorrow its troubled 
emotions reflect no Divine glory. The pure are never 
really alone—a spirit walks with them. They are never 
desolate; the troubled heart is calmed by the untroubled 
and immortal love of God. In truth, in none but the 
pure in heart is the veil rent which shuts out God’s light, 
and therefore none but the pure can have the vision of Him, 
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(2.) We pass now to see that to the pure in heart the 
full glory of the Divine nature reveals ttself. The apostle 
John has given us the two great features of God—Light 
and Love. 

God is light, z.e., infinite noliness—revealing impurity 
and consuming it in flame. To the unholy, this is awfully 
intolerable: it creates a sense of terrible distance—there is 
no gulf so wide and impassable as that! It creates a . 
terror of sin. The light of God reveals the things of 
darkness, manifests hidden impurities, unveils the idol 
which in the darkened heart had been shrouded in gloom. 
Upright, respectable Pharisees quailed before the holy 
Christ. In the presence of that Divine light the cry arises 
“Come not near me lest I be consumed,” and the soul 
shudderingly turns away. Remember now, that purity 
rises from the heart broken and given up to God, and 
you will see at once how when this is so, all terror passes 
and it can bear the light. Although it reveals the sin _ 
still, yet the man has renounced himself 'The sense of 
distance passes away,—he has given himself to God in 
Christ. The pure light searches and reveals, only to 
purify him. Because his heart has been broken in peni- 
tential sorrow, he can look up to the majesty of Purity, 
and see, through the light, the countenance of a Divine 
Friend. . 

God ts love: love wisely ordering all,—infinitely un- 
searchable in its depths. The pure soul alone can see the 
Love behind the veil, because it is in sympathy with God. 
It trusts all. It has left its self-will; God is enthroned 
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within. Thus life with its mysteries is looked at from a 
divine point of view. 

Again: the pure soul—the broken spirit alone can see 
the depths of God’s love in the Cross of Christ. Love 
alone understands love. To the spirit penetrated by the 
Love of God, will the mystery of Calvary reveal its won- 
ders. To the broken heart, the mystery, the sorrow, and 
the awful sacrifice are full of Divine meaning—ot a 
Divine revelation which neither tongue can tell nor heart 
conceive. And looking through Christ’s Cross to Heaven, 
the man whose heart is broken feels the glory of the eter- 
nal care resting on life now, and thus has actual com- 
munion with the love which is to form his Heaven. 

III. That Vision is its own exceeding Blessedness. 

(1.) It ts blessed, because to see God satisfies the longings 
of the heart, Men have ever longed for that,—longed for 
an immortal love,—longed to lose the misery of self-con- 
sciousness, and be at rest. Old mystics, old philosophers 
spoke of it. These longings are all fulfilled here. The 
restlessness vanishes. The distractions of change cease. 
Man’s soul is at home with God ;—therefore, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart.”. . . 

(2.) It ts blessed because it clothes life in glory. That 
vision you cannot destroy.{ Once let a man obtain it and “| 
no storm will sweep his world,—no blast wither,—he is 
living in God and God in him. He may be poor—the 
calmest contentment is seen in his cottage, Men broken- 
down have known it, and grown noble, Under its influ- 
ence, martyrs have found the rack full of celestial peace. 
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Under its influence, all life becomes the presence-chainber 
(_of the King. 

(3.) It ts blessed because it is the dawning of immortal 
hope. See God, and you feel immortality ; if you can 
commune with Him, you have the pledge and earnest of 
it now. And that vision must deepen on until it becomes 
the very opening of Heaven. To see Him—the Eternal— 
in all the wisdom of Hisplans! ‘To see the Man Divine 
and walk with Him—to see Him more and more for ever! 
How all earth’s sounds grow faint! How death fades 
before the great splendour which the vision of God unveils 
to the soul! Therefore, ‘“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 


~ ‘ 


XVI. 


TFY WILL BE DONE. 


Marr. vi. 10. 


“Thy will be done.” 


Tue whole of this prayer of Christ’s contains, in brief, 
everything for which a good man would pray. We have 
a powerful illustration of this in the words of our text, for 
it is wonderful how many of man’s petitions might be ex- 
pressed in that short sentence “ Thy will be done.” We 
ask for success, but because we know not whether failure 
might not be a greater blessing, we mean, if we ask 
rightly, “let Thy perfect will accomplish itself” We 
pray for happiness, but because it is possible that sorrow 
may be blessedness, we mean, “let Thy great purpose go 
forward.” We implore spiritual gifts, but because we 
knew not what gifts we need, and the divinest answer to 
the prayer for peace might be a still fiercer conflict and 
darker doubt, that prayer may go upward in the cry, 
“nerfect Thy work in me according to thine own will.” 
So that, apart from adoration and the direct converse with 
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God which belong to prayer, all the cries of a God-like 
soul might perhaps be gathered up and uttered in this, 
“Thy will be done.” And at first sight it may seem that 
no language can be more natural to the creature that 
approaches God. or when man prays, the child of earth 
and time dares to enter into the presence of the mighty 
and awful will that governs the universe ;—the pilgrim to 
an eternity, the meaning of which he cannot for a moment 
measure, utters his little finite thought to Him whose in- 
finite eye reads the whole future of his being. And what 
words would seem to rise more naturally to that Eternal 
Majesty than these? But it is not until we learn by 
bitter experience how easy it is to say such words while 
the heart does not mean them ;—how naturally we can 
delude ourselves by thinking we are bowing to God’s will 
while the language of life may be “‘ My will be done ;’— 
how when the prayer “ Thy will be done” involves, the 
sacrifice of life’s idols, it is only uttered in an agony of 
spirit which makes us shudder—it is only then I say that 
we learn how long and earnest a struggle it needs to make 
that simple language the language of the heart. And so 
it is that the words which embody the very spirit of prayer, 
and which one would think a child might comprehend, it 
may be one of the last attainments of life to understand 
and to utter honestly and perpetually. 

But difficult though it be to utter that prayer always 
and honestly, it yet embodies the essential spirit of Chris- 
tian life. Apart from it real Christianity is impossible. 
And one of the tests of the degree in which a man has 
risen in spiritual life is the measure in which that prayer 
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becomes the living language of his heart and the rule of 
his actions. It is, therefore, of supreme importance that 
we should learn its true meaning, and feel the necessity 
of carrying out its spirit in every sphere of life. We shall 
endeavour to illustrate—1. The meaning of the prayer, 
“Thy will be done.” 2. The necessity of living it. 

I. We begin by inquiring into the meaning of the words. 
They are often uttered and not felt. They are sometimes 
spoken in a sense which is very different from, nay, even 
opposed to the whole teaching of Christ. Unless, therefore, 
we first clearly comprehend their real meaning, it is impos- 
sible to show their necessity as the law of living. 

And we must remind ourselves at the outset that the 
meaning of this and every other part of the Lord's Prayer 
depends on its first words, ‘“‘Our Father.” The thought 
which they suggest explains the “ hallowing of His name.” 
the “coming of His Kingdom,” and the “doing of His 
will.” By taking any of the words of the prayer out of the 
light of that idea they lose all that makes them Christian, 
for the very foundation of Christianity lies in this—that 
God is not a stern King enthroned in the distant universe, 
but a Father whose glory and love surround all man’s life 
and are in constant contact with his spirit. Therefore any 
meaning of these words which is inconsistent with the idea 
of a Father is unchristian. Any meaning which shuts out 
this truth may make the prayer that of a heathen, but 
never the prayer of Christianity. 

Taking this, then, as the test of its true meaning, we 
shall gain a truer idea of the prayer if we begin by clearing 
away two thoughts respecting God’s will which are opposed 
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to the idea of a Father. (1.) There is a tendency in man 
to confuse God’s will with the thought of an irresistible 
force. Totally distinct as the idea of: will is from that of 
mere power, men have been perpetually prone to regard 
them as the same, and thus utterly to misunderstand the 
Christian meaning of the words “ Thy will be done.” This 
confusion may rise very naturally from the consciousness 
of human insignificance. Contemplating the grandeur of 
God, and overwhelmed before the Majesty that rules the 
universe at His pleasure, man’ may submit to God’s will 
because it seems to be an awful power which cannot be re- 
sisted. Now this conception of God’s will as an irresistible 
force springs from forgetfulness of the great difference be- 
tween God's rule in the kingdom of matter and His will 
in the kingdom of souls. In nature, God’s will and His 
power are one. Stars revolve and shine, seas ebb and 
flow in obedience to a might which they cannot resist. In 
nature, God’s will is irresistible. But the essential feature 
of spirit is its capacity for resisting God. ‘This is the 
ground of all moral life—of all right and wrong... 

No mere force like that which reigns in the material world 
can conquer a soul; the only influences that can subdue it 
are those of truth and love, and man can resist them... . 
To regard God's will as a blind irresistible power, to submit 
to it when it brings sorrow, merely because it is vain to 
resist an infinite might, is to forget our very nature as 
spiritual beings; it is the submission of a heathen or an 
animal, not that of a Christian man. Still further, this 
confusion is utterly opposed to the thought of God as a 
Father. You cannot think of Him in that aspect and 
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imagine that His will is carried out among men simply as 
a crushing, almighty force that can uphold or destroy. 
You must think of it as a will of love and grace, moulding 
and blessing men by spiritual influences for their highest 
good. Here, then, we have the first tendency that destroys 
the meaning of the prayer. For whenever man conceives 
of. God’s will simply as irresistible power, submitting to 
it only because it is vain to struggle with its might ; when- 
ever he bows his own will merely because he feels that an 
iron hand is ruling amid the darkness of life, destroying 
hope and bringing sorrow; whenever he yields only to an 
infinite sternness that must have its way, he has not learnt 
anything of the deep meaning of Christ’s prayer, “Thy will 
be done.” 

(2.) Again, there is a tendency in man to confound the 
will of God with the thought of an unsearchable self-will. 
As the idea of God’s will being an irresistible force arises 
from the sense of feebleness in us, this thought may spring 
from a sense of ignorance. Perplexed by the mystery of 
life, startled by the stern fact that God often takes away 
blessings which we had not made idols, and looking up to 
the eternal light before which all the little rays of human 
reason pale and expire, man may be easily led to regard 
the will of God as an utterly unknown mystery; a will that 
acts not from love and righteousness, but from God’s own 
sovereign pleasure. And history bears witness to the 
strength of this temptation. The followers of Mohammed, 
believing that God’s will was a boundless self-will that 
made all things, not a will that was ever one with right- 
eousness—did in His name deeds of violence and crueity, 
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and having inscribed on their banners the name of the one 
infinite will, thought they were doing His work among 
men. We see a tendency to this thought in many of our 
fellow-men who have come to believe that the ruling 
attribute of God is a will that pleases itself, that can at 
pleasure overturn the distinctions between right and wrong, 
and that is utterly inscrutable and mysterious. They affirm 
that whatever God chooses to do, His choice makes just, 
not that he always acts from eternal righteousness and 
love. They would solve all the mysteries of life by telling 
the men who sadly ponder the evils and miseries of the 
world, that it is God’s will they should exist; and while 
the Bible declares that Christ, who pleased not Himself, 
but sacrificed Himself through everlasting love, was the 
image of God, they see on the throne of Heaven a will that 
ever pleases itself, and to which all things must bow. This 
cannot be reconciled with the words, ‘‘ Our Father.” Be- 
lieving in them, you must think of Him as ever choosing 
the right, the loving, the true. 

Here, again, we find another tendency that darkens the 
meaning of the prayer. Blinded by suffering, a man may 
feel that his thoughts are very dark, and yet not believe 
that a love rules life which he cannot trace. Enfeebled 
by conflict, a man’s own will may be calm, and yet not 
surrendered to God in the faith that he does all things well. 
The thought of an irresistible, unaccountable mystery may 
awe him into silence, while trust in the hidden rectitude 
and graciousness of God’s choice may not have risen. In 
that spirit he may say in all quietness, “Thy will be 
done,” but because he has submitted to a mere will, not 
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to a righteous will; because he has bowed to a pure 
sovereignty, not a sovereignty of love eternal; because 
he is not able to say and mean it, “ Father, Thy will be 
done”—I say in the name of Christ and all His teaching 
that he has not yet learnt the meaning of that prayer. 

If, then, both these ideas of God’s will are opposed to 
the revelation of a Father, and destroy the true spirit of 
the prayer, how shall we determine the real nature of that 
will, and learn how to submit to it? We find it expressed 
in Christ. He who taught us to say, “ Father, Thy will be 
done,” can alone teach us what that will is to which we are 
to surrender ourown. By the cross we learn that God’s will 
is for all that is good and righteous, against all that is evil. 
There we learn that it is not an infinite force compelling 
men irresistibly, but that it acts through influences of love 
and spiritual power; and that when men disobey that 
will, that very disobedience God causes to work out His 
gracious and righteous plan. There we learn that though 
there are depths in it which no creature’s eye can pierce, 
yet beneath all there is a love and righteousness with 
which it is ever in harmony. We may indeed be unable 
to perceive this. We may, we must often be lost in in- 
finite mystery. We may be led to fancy that God is 
arbitrary, and that He is ruling by an incomprehensible 
power which appears sternly unkind. But if in the cross 
of Christ we behold a revelation of God’s will, we can 
fall back no more on the thought that He is arbitrary, 
for Christ proclaims Him as ever pleasing to do that 
which is loving and righteous. We dare not say God's 
will makes right wrong, but must believe that in its pro- 
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found mystery that will is ever working for the broadest 
and most universal love, combined with the loftiest recti- 
tude. It is Christ then who teaches us to pray “ Thy will 
be done.” And we may therefore feel that that will, 
though sovereign, is for our highest good; though working 
darkly, for our greatest blessedness. We may look out 
from our poor finite thought on life and the universe, to 
the cverlasting will of a gracious and ioving Father. 
Thus it is not when bowing to an irrevocable iron destiny, 
- but to an eternal love; not when yielding slavishly to an 
unknown providence, but to a Providence which we feel 
to be working in love and righteousness, although we 
know not how: then it is that we pray as Christ meant 
us to pray, “ Father, Thy will be done.” 

Il. Taking the prayer then in this, its Christian mean- 
ing, we proceed to show the necessity of living it. By 
necessity, I do not only mean that any other law of living 
is unchristian—that is obvious, I mean also that there is no 
other rational law of life than this. We shall try to show 
that all thought upon life leads us to feel that this prayer 
should be the constant language of man’s heart and the 
constant rule of his actions. We may view life in three 
aspects—experimentally, philosophically, and spiritually. 
Looking at it in the light of experience we may safely 
affirm than no thoughtful man dare choose what the events 
of his life should be, even if God offered Him his choice ; 
for the first lesson we learn from experience 1s that we know 
not what we are, nor what we need. In youth the heart 
would desire unclouded joy, but experience soon corrects 
this, and as life’s golden promises fade and prove to be 
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hollow, the young soul learns that unmingled gladness were 
an unmingled curse. As experience deepens, every man 
discovers that much which he desired most earnestly, would 
have been for his misery. That from which we have shrunk 
in fear as it approached, and which, as hope slowly perished, 
we thought would be unbearable, has often proved an un- 
speakable blessing ; for who does not find that the fairest 
rainbows of hope and joy spring from the darkest clouds. 
Look back on the past. What, that God has sent, would 
you alter? Dare you change one trouble? Dare you 
calmly wish that one disappointment had been removed ? 
Or looking at the future, and feeling your own deep ignor- 
ance, would you choose what shall be? Would you not 
shrink in awe from the choice? Then what other law of 
life can we have than this, “‘ Thy will be done” ? 

Let us now glance at life in its deeper aspects. Look at 
it philosophically, very one who has thought upon life 
deeply, has been struck by the fact that all its events seem 
bound together. Great sorrows and great joys have had 
an abiding influence, and no less real has been the influence 
of life’s trifles. . . Every day’s occurrences have a power. 
A mysterious chain of events binds life into one. <A great 
thinker has said, “Take a grain of sand from some lonely 
seashore where it has been cast by the waves and left un- 
disturbed by man, that grain of sand has been flung there 
by forces which have been acting since the creation day. 
For had the storm which flung it there not happened, the 
whole order of storms must have been changed since God 
first made the winds to blow.” In that thought we find 
an illustration of the events of life. Things we call trifles, 
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things of no visible importance at the time, have often 
altered a whole life. Our childhood, although its incidents 
seem so trivial—things long forgotten, which impressed our 
minds too faintly to be remembered, have yet had an influ- 
ence upon our destiny. All the past has helped to make 
us what we are. . . . Can we understand it? Can we dis- 
believe it? Dare we say we comprehend life, and cry, 
** My will be done” ? 

Once more, look at life in its spiritual aspects. Spiri- 
tually, life is a pathway opening upon an infinite,—an in- 
finite rise or an infinite fall. . . . Every man’s soul has 
boundless capacities; life developes them, and the two 
points from which life starts are these, ‘‘ My will be done,” 
or “God’s will be done.” . . . Not only so, but every 
moment of life is a rise or a fall, every moment adds to the 
impulse. Do you doubt this? Take then the case of a 
man whose soul has become utterly darkened in crime, one 
of those men who only now and then startle the world into 
horror, from whose heart all loving and righteous thought 
has faded, and ask, how did he become what he is? He 
was once a child. Can you conceive how that child grew 
with such giant progress into such a monster of evil? It 
was by the gradual progress of self-will—of the “ my will” 
—till it reached an awful climax in crime. It was by re- 
solving to carry out, unchecked, every dark impulse of the 
heart. Is not this a proof of an infinite fall in life, hasting 
through every moment, gathering fresh force day by day: 
like the stream above the cataract, sweeping onwards with 
ever-increasing swiftness towards the final plunge in the 
depths below. 
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But a man may say this is altogether an extreme in- 
stance—an illustration drawn from the life of dark and 
desperate crime—it cannot apply to me. My brother, 
there 1s a dark nature in each one of us, of which the will 
is the warder, whose impulses even if they do not flame out 
in deeds of passion and crime or great outward sin will yet 
gradually harden the spirit into a hatred and defiance of 
God which death will only deepen into an eternal rebellion. 
Let a man persistently oppose God’s will, and the time will 
inevitably come when he will be left to the dark way of his 
own devices. 

On the other hand, remember that in a life of obedience, 
every struggle, every sorrow, every tear has a bearing on 
the future. They chasten the spirit and help to purify it 
from its earthliness. Every victory over self-will strengthens 
the soul, and makes it “more than conqueror.” What, 
then, should be the language of life? We have no choice. 
Whether. health or sickness; wealth or poverty; joy or 
sorrow ; life or death, through all it should be, “ Thy will, 
O Father, be done.” 


2 VIL 


CHRISTIAN PRAYER A WITNESS OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENSGIP, 


EPHESIANS ii. 18, 19. 


“Tor through Him we both have access by one Spirit to the Father, 
Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citi- 
zens with the saints, and of the household of God.” 


TE whole power and meaning of that glorious exclama- 
tion, “ Ye are no more strangers and foreigners,” depend on 
the truth expressed in the previous verse: ‘“ We have 
access by one Spirit to the Father.” Paul has told the 
Gentile Ephesians that they are no longer outcasts from the 
grand privileges of the Jew; he has asserted that they are 
actually in fellowship with the prophets and apostles, and 
the universal church of the holy: but all the magnificence’ 
of the assertion rises out of the principal fact that in Christ 
they come by one spirit to God, In short, he finds the 
proof and pledge of Christian citizenship, in the power and 
freedom of Christian prayer. In order to see how pro- 
foundly this was Paul’s meaning, let us begin by glanc- 
ing at the line of thought which he has been pursuing in 
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the chapter, and then this idea will stand clearly. before 
us. ; 
The subject of these closing verses is, manifestly, the © 
union of the Greek and Jew as citizens of one Divine 
~ kingdom. [The apostle has expressed in strong, emphatic 
language the ancient separation between the two. He has 
spoken of the Greeks as “aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel,”—as those ‘‘who were once far off,’—of the 
“middle wall of partition to be broken down:” and no 
words could picture too strongly the great gulf that had 
divided these families of men, The descendant of Abra- 
ham—conscious of the election of his race to stand alone 
among men, as the people of Jehovah; exulting in the 
noble train of lawgivers and prophets who had come forth 
from the secret place of God to proclaim the final glory of 
the Jew; trained to believe in one great Invisible, of 
whom there was no likeness ‘in the heaven above or in 
the earth beneath’—had learned to look in hatred or con- 
tempt on the outcast, lawless Gentile, with his image of 
God in every valley and on every hill. And the Greek,— 
living as the free child of nature; having no law but the 
darkened light of conscience; feeling in heaven and earth 
to find the presence of an Infinite Beauty, whose image he 
tried to carve in grace and majesty in snowy stone—had 
come to look with philosophic pride on the stern land of 
the Hebrew, and in philosophic scorn on his strange, ex- 
clusive loneliness. But not only were they at enmity with 
each other, they were both at enmity with God, and tried 
painfully by ceremony and sacrifice to avert His eternal 
wrath. The Greek feared the divinity which he dimly 
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saw besetting his path, and endeavoured to save himself 
from the terror in his conscience by erecting temples and 
altars to the gods of the flood, and the sunlight and the 
fire. Now, Paul says Christ reconciled them both to God, 
and to each other. In the Cross there came the assurance 
of a living sacrifice in which each could approach the © 
Eternal ; and in it there came a revelation of an eternal 
love to win them from fear to trust. And united thus to 
God, they were united to each other. ‘“ The middle wall 
of partition was broken down”’—the old enmity had 
vanished: for led by one spirit to God, they found one 
Father ; and in the access to God in prayer, they became 
as one man. /And then it is, having reached that final 
proof of this unity, that Paul at once rises to paint the 
splendour of the kingdom they had entered, as he says that, 
united with the Patriarchs and Prophets, with the Apostles 
and Martyrs, they were all built into one holy temple “ for 
the habitation of God through the Spirit.” And if, then 
that access to God formed the fact on which Paul grounded 
his picture of the splendour of the kingdom that united 
men of all lands and ages, is it not most evident that he 
regarded all the glory of Christian citizenship as proved by 
the power and freedom of Christian prayer ? . 
In this light let us regard these words, and endeavour to 
see that in prayer there are actual proofs of our belonging, 
to-day, to the city of God—the great society of prophets 
and apostles—the whole Church of the first-born. The 
more we realise the meaning of prayer, the more we shall 
feel this to be so. And this is evidently of immense prac- 
tical significance. We little realise the sublimity of our 
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citizenship. We regard the assertion that we are, literally, 
in fellowship with the holy souls of all ages, as shadowy 
and unreal. Did we realise it, it would beam with inspira- 
tion, and solace, and hope. 

Our subject, then, becomes—The Citizenship of the 
Christian :-— 

Its Foundation: Its Nature: Its present lessons. 

I. Its Foundation. In access to the Father—in the 
power of approaching Him in full, free, trustful prayer— 
lies the foundation-proof that we are “ fellow-citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God.” We have to see 
how that conviction rises in the praying soul—how the 
very fact of Christian prayer contains the proof and pledge 
that we are citizens of an Eternal Kingdom. In doing 
this let us glance at two principles that are here involved. 

(1.) Christian prayer is the approach of the individual 
soul to God as its Father. By access to God, Paul means 
the approach to God in which the human spirit comes 
near to Him as. a real Divine Presence, to worship him in 
full, free, trustful love ; hence, it is evident that a man may 
often have prayed, and yet never have realised this idea of 
prayer. ‘There are prayers arising from a transient sense 
of awe—from some overwhelming consciousness of a Divine 
and awful presence. We may pray, then, transiently, and 
yet not consciously approach God. There are cries of 
agony wrung from the spirit in some darker hours of re- 
morseful thought, and in moments of terror at the wrath. 
of the Holy One. We may utter these as to some distant 
splendour, and yet feel God to be immeasurably far. 
There are wails of penitential sorrow, outcries of shame at, 
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self-degradation, utterances of weariness at the vanity of a 
Godless life ;—all these may be real—may be the begin- 
ning of a new life, and yet are not the power of access to 
which Paul refers here. He has been speaking through- 
out the chapter of a veil that has been rent, a separating 
wall that has been broken down, an alienation overcome ; 
and, therefore, he means that free, full, outflowing of soul 
towards God in which it knows it is “no more a stranger 
or a foreigner,” but is at home in the presence of the 
Eternal. 

To illustrate such prayer more completely—for unless 
we clearly see its nature we shall not perceive how it is the 
life of Christian citizenship—we must observe that until 
a man utterly believes in Christ he can never thus pray. 
There are veils around the unbelieving spirit which hinder 
this free, confiding approach. Real prayer, under the felt 
glance of the Infinite One—the felt touch of the Infinite 
Spirit—is awful to the unbeliever because it reveals too 
much of the secret inner life. The touch of God startles 
memories, rouses ghosts of the past, in the soul’s secret 
chambers ; they flutter fearfully in the strange divine light, 
and the man shudders, and dare not pray. ‘There are 
things in the awful world of self, which, if they came forth, 
would haunt him with their wild cry; and he closes the 
chamber and flies from God. So profoundly true is this, 
that the prayers of the unbeliever are attempts to remove 
God to a distance. He cannot quite escape the belief— 
he cannot run away from the sense of a presence behind 
and before, so he bows, now and then, at the throne of the 
Eternal, and hopes thus to escape the sense of God. 
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Lelieving in Christ as the living High Priest of the 
soul, as the sacrifice purifying us and uniting us to the Eter- 
nal Spirit, these shadows disappear. The self-world may 
speak what is true to a man who has owned its vileness, 
and cast it before the cross. The ghosts of the past may 
stand around him, but the blood of the Lamb robs them of 
their terror. Conscience may start, but the voice cf the 
Saviour says “‘ peace be still.” Then access to God in the 
high and true sense begins. No more the cry of terror; no 
more the trembling awe—God is near; and the man can 
look into the Eternal eye and see no anger, but calm, great 
love. Then heart-swelling-music rises; and all the heart's 
unrest, its alarms, its struggles, its sorrows, swell up in an 
anthem of prayer. Then the tides of the heart’s affections, 
feeling the stream of the glorious ocean of God’s love, rise 
and are full, as they pour over to Him. Under the sense 
of His love the feeling of loneliness vanishes. A man, 
bathed in the life of God in prayer, feels he is no more a 
stranger and a foreigner, but has entered into God’s king- 
dom, for God is his Father. 

(2.) That prayer of the individual soul must lead ét to 
the united worship of God's Church. ‘We come by one 
spirit unto the Father.” Paul has been speaking of atone- 
ment and reconciliation. He knew that these were indi- 
vidual: but he seems to imply that until Greek and Jew 
were wnited in worship, the worship was incomplete. 
Note one or two facts on this point which are very sig- 
nificant. 

We cannot always pray alone. God has so made us that 
our power of praying needs the help of our brethren, 
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_ There are times when the deep emotions of our nature will 
not utter themselves, and we groan, being burdened. We 
need the help of some other soul that has the Divine gift 
of uttering the want we cannot utter, that it may bear us 
upon its wings of holy sympathy towards the throne. 
There is a deep significance in the request so often heard 
by the bedside of the sick and the feeble, “ Pray with 
me.” 

Observe too, that the men who stand most aloof from 
social worship are not the men who manifest the highest 
spiritual life. There may be exceptions. There may be 
some few more able to stand alone and meet the oppressions 
of the world, and the temptations of the flesh, in solitude, 
and kindle there the lonely fire of devotion :—and I would 
not say one word that would seem to disparage the intense 
necessity of lonely, individual wrestling with God—perhaps 
we depend too much upon helps—but as a rule, men who 
shun social worship,—who say we need no temples, no 
services, no sacraments,—to whom devotion is purely an 
individual thing—exhibit a coldness of spiritual life and 
are often the very first to give away to doubt and despon- 
dency. 

Observe again, our highest prayers are our most universal. 
I do not say we don't feel their individuality, we do—but 
in and through their universality. Take such prayers for 
instance as “ Thy will be done.”—-“ Thy kingdom come.’ 
We know our sins are our own, yet we pray for help 
for our brethren. Our hopes are our own, yet we pray for 
the fulfilment of the hopes of others... Or take the very 
highest prayers; they are not so much an asking, as an 
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utter out-pouring of aspiration, and devotion, and holy awe. 
And is not this more full and free in the community of 
men ? 

Pass now to sce how these are proofs of our citizenship 
in considering— 

II. Its Nature. Taking the three points we have just 
noticed, and combining them, let us see how they point to 
a fellow-citizenship with the Church of all ages. 

(1.) Prayer a witness to our fellowship with the Church 
of all time. We have seen how it testifies to God as our 
Father,—how it points to a kingdom of men, in God. 
Realising His Fatherhood in the holy converse of prayer, 
we are nearer men. Our selfishness—our narrow, isolating 
peculiarities, begin to fade. In our highest prayers we 
realise common wants. No man ever poured out his soul 
to God, under the sense of His presence, who did not feel 
that he was nearer the family of the Father. 

To take the most obvious illustration ; is it not when the 
cries of confession, of unrest, of aspiration, of hope, mingle 
in worship that we feel it? Are we not, then, fellow-pil- 
grims, fellow-sufferers, fellow-warriors? Zhen our differ- 
ences vanish, and we know, in some measure, how we be- 
long to the “household of God.” But it stays not there. 
The past claims kindred with us in prayer. The Psalms 
of David, the hopes and sorrows of the prophets, the 
prayers of the apostles, all aid us; and then are we not 
one? Do we not take their mantles? enter into their 
conflicts? kindle with their memories? We inherit the 
cries of gencrations. We move on a path sounding with 
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their tread. We catch the hymns rolling from age to 
age:”. . 

(2.) Prayer a witness to our fellowship with the Church 
of Eternity. This is harder to be realised, because of our 
earthliness—we see so dimly through the material veil. . , 
But the “ household of God” implies this fellowship. ‘For 
this cause I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.” , . . Observe that all emotions of Eternity catch 
the tone of prayer. Sometimes we feel this by the death- 
bed of the righteous ; is not that feeling a prayer? Some- 
times in the evening, when the sounds of the world are 
still, and the sense of Eternity breaks in upon us; is not 
that feeling a prayer? We know that we are right, that in 
worship we have taken no earthly posture, but an attitude 
from higher regions, . . . 

John tells us how the angels utter “ Amen” to the wor- 
ship of Time. ... 

III. Its Lessons. 

(1.) Live as members of the kingdom. We need great 
motives to hallow trifling duties. .. , Remember, you 
have to act as citizens ; forget it, ei the world’s tempta- 
tions will defeat you. 

(2.) Eapect the signs of citizenship. The crown of 
thorns; the Cross; the voice crying “ upwards and on- 
wards ”—never allowing you to rest on what you consider 
successful achievement, but from every victory summoning 
you to gather strength for fresh struggles and greater con- 
quests still, 
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(3.) Live in hope of the final ingathering. Paul’s words 
point to this. From this hope our efforts aud aspirations 
derive their greatest power; and we feel that our fellow- 
citizenship is incomplete till we pass from the “ earthly 
tabernacle” into the eternal home of the Father. 


XVIII. 


THE SPIRITUAL IDEA OF LIFE'S SUFFERINGS : ITS FOUNDATION 
AND ITS GLORY. 


1 Peter iy. 13. 


“Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are made partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that 
when His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 


joy.” 
Tuat “ rejoice” of the Apostle stands in close connexion 
with the phrase in the preceding verse: “think it not 
strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you.” 
The one verse is in direct contrast with the other. The 
one presents the natural, the other the spiritual idea of the 
sufferings of life. 

The natural aspect of suffering is always its strangeness. 
When its first shock has passed, and the soul can stand up 
to confront and read it, it always seems as though “ some 
strange thing had happened.” Sorrow stands by our side 
like a veiled figure, and through the enfolding robes we 
see but dimly the outlines of her form. We feel as though 
a hand from some unseen world had suddenly grasped our 
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life, stripping it of its grace and glory, and we are amazed 
as at the touch of the supernatural. An old grief, at every 
return, becomes new. A man may have seen friend after 
friend depart, and may have become familiar with the cold 
blast of agony that breathes through the last farewell; he 
may have known the bitterness of hope deferred, or the 
tears wept over the grave where hope lies buried; but 
when affection is again wounded by death, or withered by 
falsehood —when the pale starlight of despair has again 
come —he feels, ever, that the thing is new and strange. 
So deep is this feeling, that it is not lessened by the thought 
that amid the boundless variety of human life we can bear 
no sorrow which other men have not borne before; for, 
although there is a certain strength in that thought, the 
soul feels that its grief is a new thing ;—and that feeling 
is true. We are individuals—our life is a new life—our 
troubles are differently coloured by our own character and 
temperament ; and in reality every man’s sorrow is a thing 
new and strange. And still more—every trial contains its 
own mystery, and suggests its own question to the soul. In 
truth, the deep mystery lying underneath all life flashes out 
upon us in every fresh sorrow , and thus it is with profound 
truth that Peter has described the natural aspect of suffer- 
ing: “we think strange, the fiery trial which is to try us.’ 

In contrast with that, we see the full meaning of life’s 
sufferings when viewed from their spdritual side. They 
are no more strange and novel, because, if we have fellow- 
ship with Christ, we must expect to be partakers of His 
sorrow ; therefore suffering is no more a sudden stranger, 
but an anticipated guest of the Christian pilgrim, 
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And on this Peter founds the lofty emotion expressed in 
these words. Christ’s sufferings were the prelude to His 
glory ; the fellowship of His sufferings, then, is the first step 
to the fellowship of His joy: wherefore, through the gloom, 
read the glory; through the dark, gaze on the unfolding 
brightness of the morning of victory, and “ rejoice inasmuch 
as ye are made partakers of the sufferings of Christ; that 
when His glory shall be revealed ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy.” 

I. The Fellowship of Christ’s Sufferings. 

II. Its Result—the Fellowship of His Glory. 

I. The Fellowship of Christ’s Sufferings. How is it pos- 
sible for any man to enter into the sorrows of the Saviour ? 
Now, in their largest and profoundest aspect it is impos- 
sible. We stand before the Garden and the Cross as be- 
fore infinite secrets of sacrificial sorrow. They contain 
- mysteries on which angelic eyes gaze in wonder, and we 
can never understand the mysterious sorrow of the Holy 
Son of God as the Divine Sacrifice for the world. But 
while remembering His unapproachable divinity, we must 
not forget His perfect humanity; and in the grand fact of 
Christ's perfect manhood we find the only side of His suffer- 
ings in which we can share. 

Taking, then, Christ as the perfect man, we find in the 
very perfection of His humanity three sources of inevitable 
SOITOW. 

(1.) He suffered as the Witness to God's Truth, in a 
World of falsehood. In referring to the sufferings He 
underwent from men, we regard them now only on their 
human side—only as the inevitable result of the coming ot 
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a True Man into an untrue world. Now, the True and 
Pure Man must have suffered, in a world like this, from 
the clashing of His life and words with its errors and idola- 
tries. He spoke of spiritual worship; and the Formalists 
were at once His foes. He spoke of a living God fashioning 
the frail structure of the lily into beauty, guiding the fall- 
ing sparrow, and shining in all His splendour close to the 
darkened eye of man; and the scribes and priests—who 
believed in a dead abstraction, which they had baptized 
with the name of Deity, or in a stern power dwelling in the 
distant eternities—hated Him for the truth He told. And 
the people turned against their friend, and changed the 
“hosannah” into “crucify Him,” because He was too true 
to the spiritual to gratify their carnal longings for a secular 
king. Thus, Christ’s truthfulness to God brought down 
on Him the tides of human persecution. The sleeping 
hatred of the age against God’s truth, He woke into living 
lightning, and in its flame He expired. 

The same law is for ever true. Its form alone is 
changed. Men persecute now the true and spiritual man, 
when his truth and spirituality are beyond their compre- 
hension; but because they dare not use the sword, they use 
the arrows of slanderous words, and wound the living soul. 
Whenever, therefore, we are forsaken through our Chris- 
tian principle—whenever cespised for our resolute self- 
denial—whenever maligned for uttering truth too holy for 
selfish men—then are we partakers in the Saviour's woe. 

(2.) He suffered through grief for human evil, in a world 
of sin. We can understand this only partially. But 
we can conceive how the True and Pure Man would feel 
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every sin of men as a iiving shock to His own pure soul, 
He sighed often, not from the far-seen prospect of His 
agony, but for the blindness of men’s hearts; for the eye 
that would not open, the ear that would not hear, the 
will that would not turn to Him when He came to save. 
This sorrow we may know. If we have felt grief for man’s 
ruin—the grief that could almost weep immortal tears over 
man, in his strange, sad wanderings from God—then we 
are partakers in Christ’s sorrow. 

(3.) He suffered in submission to His Father’s will, in @ 
world of sorrow. I speak here of the sorrows God sent 
Him —sorrows borne as the perfect Son. Christ felt all the 
temptations of human weakness to leave His chosen path 
of obedience, yet He went right on. And looking at Him 
thus, the grand proof of His submission is found in His 
sublimely silent patience. No life was ever so sad and so 
sublimely uncomplaining. Look at Him coming from the 
agony of the garden into Pilate’s judgment-hall, and main- 
taining there a majestic silence while His heart was being 
shattered by its inner woe—there in that great stillness is 
the sign of His perfect submission. This suffering we may 
all know; that silent self-submission we may all share. 
Whenever we stand calmly amid the ruins of hope, because 
God has ruined it; whenever we are still, in the hour of 
great darkness coming from life’s fierce agony, because 
God’s hand is there; whenever we bear the daily Cross 
which, by its countenance, seems unbearable, and are 
patient to the end, because it is God’s will—then are we 
partakers in the sufferings of Christ, 

Il. Its Result—the Fellowship of Christ's Glory. 
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l The Apostle’s thought seems to be this: Christ's glory 
sprang from His sorrow; therefore rejoice now, with the — 
calm joy of patience, that when He shall come we may re- 

i joice with the exceeding joy of victory. 

al (Ly Christ's glory in time, as the Son of man, was the 
glory of sorrow. It was the spiritual glory of being per- 
fectly submissive; and that deepened in His trials. He 
seems more sublime after every woe,—wearing the glory of | 
the perfect Son.) 
C That glory we may have to-day. We become Divine by 
the baptism of fire. As Christ was Prophet, Priest, and 
King, so are we also, by fellowship with His sorrow. 
It also makes us Prophets, for it brings us near the in- 
visible—elevates us above time. Priests to men we become 
by adversity. You may train a man to preach your theo- 
logies in grand words, but you cannot consecrate him a 
true priest by all your training. God takes him into the 
temple of sorrow, and lays His consecrating hand upon his 
head in suffering, and he becomes a true priest then. 
Kings over self we become by sorrow; for “ the kingliest 

\_kings are crowned with thorn.” 

co a2) Christ's glory in Eternity, as the Son of God, was 

' reached through suffering. very agony broke His way 
to the Throne. Suffering stood in the mighty sweep of the 
course by which He came down from God and went to God 
again. He passed through it, and it rent the pale mortal 
temple of His body ; and, glorious in divinity, He ascended 
to Heaven. ‘To see Christ’s glory there, you must learn 
His sorrow here, by sharing it. The eye that shall gaze 
without failing on the insufferable splendour, must here be 
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purified by the tears of Christlike woe. The voice that 
shall join the choral anthem of Eternity without quivering 
must begin here the prelude of suffering; for the minor 
chords of sorrow are the prelude to the triumphant chorus 
of Heaven. The soul that shall be clad in the festal robes, 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, must walk through 
earth, clad often in the garment of Christ’s tribulation. 
“‘ Wherefore rejoice, inasmuch as ye are made partakers of 
the sufferings of Christ, that when His glory shall be re- 


\ 


vealed, ye may be glad also, with exceeding joy.” 2) 


AIX. 


CHRIST TOE PURIFIER OF RELIGION. 


HEBREWS ix. 13, 14. 


“For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh; how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God?” 


THE whole power and meaning of those words depend on 
the contrast they express between the Jewish ceremony of 
purification and the purifying sacrifice of Christ. The 
Apostle implies that there is a resemblance between the 
two. ‘The Hebrew worshipper needed cleansing before he 
could enter the sacred precincts of the Temple :—the human 
soul needs cleansing before it can worship in the presence 
of the Holy God. The sacrifice of animals purified the 
Jew ; the sacrifice of Christ purifies the Christian ; and the 
one is the type of the other. But beneath that resemblance 
Paul finds an immense and eternal difference. The one 
purifying cleansed the flesh—the outward man—and freed 
him from the penalties of unhallowed worship; the other 
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cleanses the conscience—the inner man—and quickens it 
to serve the living God. And just on that difference he 
founds the triumphant question in which he asserts the 
power of the blood of Christ to cleanse the conscience of 
humanity. In order, therefore, to bring out that aspect of 
Christ's work, which the truth contained in this passage 
exhibits, we must begin by considering the special cere- 
mony to which it refers, and then we shall see how that 
illustrates the cleansing of the spirit “by the blood of 5 
Christ.” - 
H-is-veryecvident-that the Apostle is alluding specially 7] 
to the ceremonial by which the Jewish worshipper was 
cleansed from the defilement of contact with death. By 
the law of Moses, the touch of a human corpse, whether it 
lay sacredly guarded in the quiet. death-chamber, or ex- 
posed on the field of battle; the touch of a human bone or 
the dust of a human grave were defiling, and on pain of 
being cut off from Israel no man dare enter the Temple 
until cleansed from such pollution. Through that exact 
and terrible demand for purity from the very a*sociations of. 
death, God trained the Jews for ages. to feel the connexion 
between death and sin, and made them know that not one 
shadow of impurity must darken the man who ventured to 
approach the presence of Him whose name is Holy, Now, 
Paul says all this could only purify the flesh: it could, 
cleanse the outward man, and deliver the worshipper from 
the outward penalties of unhallowed service; but there was 
an inner man defiled by death which those sacrifices of 
purification had no power to make pure. Within the: 


spirit’s temple there was a conscience, heavenly and sacred, 
N 
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that had been darkened by sin, which reeded redemption 
before the worshipper could go in joy and freedom into the 
presence of the Most High. No blood of bulls or of goats, 
no sprinkling of ashes could touch it—they had only a 
fleshly ceremonial power ; it needed a living, holy, spiritual 
sacrifice to purge it from its dark pollution. And herein 
lies the power of the Apostle’s question. If the outward 
- ceremonial cleansed the outward man from the defilement 
of death, “ How much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the 
\_ living God ?” 

Looking at the words in that light, they present a sub- 
ject of profound interest—Christ the Purifier of Religion. 
They found that truth on a fact which is seldom realised, 
the fact that the conscience, the most scared and divine 
thing in man, needs purifying before man can rise to spiri- 
tual worship ; for Paul implies that unless it be purified our 
worship will be servile and dead; and he tells us that it is 
the sacrifice of Christ through the Eternal Spirit which 
purifies the conscience, and that thus purged we rise to free 
and. spiritual service—as living men we serve the living 
God. 

“This passage contains three facts which illustrate this 
great truth—I. Man’s conscience needs purifying. II. The 
sacrifice of Christ is the purifying power. III. The purified 
conscience rises to living worship. 

I. It may seem a strange assertion that the conscience 
of man needs purifying from defilement, for regard it in 
what light we may, it is the most sacred and divine thing 
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in humanity, and the source of all that is sacred and noble 
in man’s nature. On it are founded the sanctities of horae, 
the fellowships of brotherhood, and the emotions of religion. 
We speak of it as an eye of the spirit, which looks upwards 
to a law which varies not with our falls and failures, but is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; as a voice that in 
our moments of strong temptation raises its cry amidst. the 
storms of passion, and denounces the fascinating appearance 
of evil as a hollow lie; as a power that we feel we ought to 
obey even when we disobey it—a power that makes us feel 
we are bound to do right even when peril, and suffer- 
ing, and death are the inevitable results of right -action. 
And can that sacred and holy thing, the warning light by 
which we see the defilement of the will, itself need cleans- 
ing? This seems stranger still when we regard the con- 
science as Paul regards it in this chapter. For after speak- 
ing in our text of its purification, he says in the 23d verse, 
that while the patterns of things in the heavens, that is, 
the symbols in the Temple, needed the cleansing of the 
Jewish sacrifices, the heavenly things themselves were 
purified with better sacrifices than these; therefore the con- 
science is among the heavenly things which needed purify- 
ing by the sacrifice of Christ. Hence he means by it not 
only the sense of right and wrong, but the whole inner 
nature which connects man with the heavenly. The sense 
of the Infinite which awakens in him a feeling of awe and 
wonder before the grandeur of God in earth and sky; the 
emotions of reverence that pour themselves forth in. Temple 
worship before the felt presence of the Father; the belief 
in the invisible world which makes us feel that there are 
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regions near us whose beauty and glory “ eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart conceived:”—all in man from 
which his religion and worship rise, Paul includes in con- 
science, and implies that the spiritual, heavenly, aspiring 
nature needs purifying before we can serve the living God. 
It is very important that we should understand this neces- 
sity. We must realise the fact that the heavenly nature 
does need purifying; we must feel that our conscience, 
sacred though it be, does need cleansing, or we shall not 
feel the power and beauty of Paul’s doctrine, that only 
the purified conscience can rise to spiritual worship of the 
Father. 

Let us consider this simply as the Apostle is considering 
it here. He does not enter into the great question as to 
how far the conscience may have become dimmed and dis- 
torted ; it is of the conscience as a faculty of worship and 
aspiration—of the conscience in its abstract purity and 
power that he speaks when he implies that unless it be 
cleansed our worship will be dead, and that we shall be 
unable to enter with freedom and joy into the service of 
God. 

To perceive this, contemplate the Jewish ceremonial, 
and that will shadow forth the spiritual truth, The man 
who had touched a corpse, or the grave dust, was regarded 
as defiled—he felt defiled, he trembled to enter the presence 
of God. Paul says this is the symbol of an eternal fact. 
The conscience feels the touch of death. It trembles in 
worship. Therefore it needs purifying from its dead works 
to serve the living God. The more bright and keen the 
conscience, the deeper and more awful is the feeling of 
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death that cleaves to us. Certain moralists have said we 
need only educate the’ conscience, and we shall worship 
God. I say, educate the conscience, and you will feel a 
death-presence impeding your worship ; educate conscience, 
and the sharper will become the sense of condemnation ; 
the hardened criminal may not feel it, but the sensitive 
earnest spirit is alive to it. Within all of us there are 
graves of memory—if of no great outward sin, yet of want 
of charity, want of zeal, anger, selfishness, unkindness, es- 
trangement from Heaven. And these graves of the past, 
across which we are so constantly coming, make us feel at 
times almost in despair; so darkened does the past appear, 
that we might as well attempt to whiten the sullied snow, 
as to purify its memories. . . . 

As a result, worship becomes fearful. We fear to be 
alone with God. We endeavour to escape from Him 
under the suspicion that He is our enemy. If we do 
realise that He is near, our prayers tremble with awe; our 
psalms catch an undertone of terror; our aspirations grow 
sad. Does not our conscience need purifying ? 

Thus, as truly as with the ancient Hebrew, we carry 
within us. the defiling death-presence; it pervades our 
very prayers. It is therefore not only our past, it is also 
the living conscience —with the mighty voice that speaks of 
God, and with the eye that looks heavenward—that needs 
purifying from dead works. 

Il. The Sacrifice of Christ the Purifying Power. There 
are two ideas involved here, meeting. the necessities of the 
conscience. 


(1) A perfect and holy sacrifice. Observe that Paul 
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refers to it here only in relation to the demand of the 
conscience. Were there no other reason, the conscience 
of humanity could cnly be purged from the sense of death 
“by the blood of Christ offered without spot to God.” 
This is illustrated by the tremendous earnestness with 
which men have felt that sin was death, and that until that 
sin were borne by a Holy One, worship would be impossible 
and the approach to God barred. Until then the keen 
clear light of conscience, with its sense of God’s purity, 
condemns man. That awful expenditure of sinless agony 
is the only purification. The voice of condemnation 
_ pursues us through every path of life until it is hushed 
before the cross. Then the death-stains of past sin are 
cleansed away. Then the spectral forms of the past are 
laid for ever. Then prayer loses it tremor, aspiration its 
sadness, praise its undertone of fear. We no more wish to 
escape from God, for we are made pure by the blood of 
Christ. 

(2.) A new spirit of devotion ; for we need not only 
_ absolution but inspiration before we can serve God freely, 
lovingly, joyously. 

“He offered Himself’—not in fear, but voluntarily. 
Suffering, shame, death, stood in His path. He might 
have refused to endure them, and from ‘the first turned 
aside ; but daily He chose to bear the daily cross, 

“ Through the Eternal Spirit,’ His was not an offer- 
ing from the human to avert the Divine anger, but an 
offering from Himself. here was the true spirit of wor- 
ship when the Eternal Spirit became enshrined in Jesus. 
And through that Spirit He offered Himself. Had He 
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Leen less true, He might (humanly speaking) have avoided 
the doom. But by His life He asserted the spirituality of 
worship, the reality of religion, and the Fatherhood of God. 
And thus He kindled His own altar-fire by manifesting the 
holiness of the Divine in a world of evil, and roused the 
storm in which His grand life went down. 

When the Temple of His body was shattered, the spirit 
of the Cross became diffused among men. And here is the 
inspiring power. Crucified with Him and hallowed with 
Him, the conscience of man is made free from its dead 
works, and “‘ quickened to serve the living God.” 

IIL The Purified Conscience rises to Living Worship. 

Living—in the reality of its spiritual emotions. The 
unpurged conscience is tempted to forget, to doubt, to deny 
God, or regard Him simply as some awful and mysterious 
power. The purified spirit feels Him near and can bear 
the glance of the Eternal without shrinking; for the dead 
past has been cleansed away by the blood of the Saviour. 
Thus prayer becomes real; it is no longer a vain cry 
breathed into the air; for the Spirit through which He 
offered Himself abides in us, constraining our devotion. 

Living—for it pervades the whole life. ‘The worship of 
fear is limited to time and place. But cleansed and in- 
spired by Christ, we feel He is everywhere. In suffering 
we bear His will, and our sighs become prayers. In sor- 
row, when the heart is weary, we feel ourselves near to the 
Heavenly Friend who is leading us to find in Him rest for 
the restless and sad. In joys, He who hallowed social glad- 
ness by His first miracle—and amid the friendships of life, 
He who made friendship holy is close to our hearts, In 
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our falls and failures we hear His voice in the hope of rising 
out of the gloom toa higher and purer state beyond it. 
‘Thus not only in the service of the Temple, and in the 
presence of a worshipping multitude, but throughout life— 
in the silent hours of meditation, in the still sanctuary of 
prayer, in the dreary hours of toil and drearier hours of 
doubt, amid the rush of temptation and the pressure of 
care, do we feel the presence of the Christ who, through the 
“|\ Eternal Spirit, offered Himself to God. 
*” Through the sacrifice of Christ, all life becomes one 
prayer for the perfect day. We feel that as yet we are but 
in the outer-court of the Eternal Temple; that as yet we 
have caught only the lower notes of the Eternal psalm. 
Daily we wash our robes and make them white in the blood 
of Christ, waiting for the time when the great light of the 
spiritual kingdom shall bathe us in splendid and everiast- 
lng purity. 


~ 


eae 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN SOUL 


Romans viii. 23. 


“And not. only they, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 


Iv is impossible to deny the splendour of the idea contained 
in this passage. It presents to us the picture of a soul so 
kindled by the Spirit of God into holy aspiration that it 
stands waiting, in one long prayer, the redemption of the 
body ; and-we feel at once that such a life were most noble 
and sublime. But while we admit the splendour of. the 
idea, we are tempted in our hearts to question the possi- 
bility of ever realising it truly. We fancy that such lofty 
yearnings rise too far above the common highways of our 
earthly existence to give us any strength in meeting the 
practical temptations and work of the every-day world. We 
imagine that such heavenly aspirations might thrill the 
spirit. of an apostle, or fire the soul of a retired and lonely 
saint, ut that they are too unearthly to be realised by 
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men who are brought into contact with the hard material 
facts of business or of toil. And there is a spirit of secret 
unbelief in the power of such higher truths abroad in these 
days—a spirit which affirms that the great majority of 
men do not require to be told of these celestial aspira- 
tions, but that they must move on a lower level, and that 
they need some simpler, plainer, and more homely teach- 
ing to enable them to meet the temptations of their career. 
Now, if you consider this passage you will find that the 
man who wrote it was no solitary saint removed from the 
turmoils and miseries of the great world, but a man pre- 
eminently acquainted with them in their keenest and most 
practical forms. You will find that he had just been 
listening, not to saintly Hosannas, but to a wail from the 
creation—a wail of pain; and that, hearing that great cry, 
he asserts that the Christian joins it in groaning for de- 
liverance from the bondage and corruption of the body. 
You will find, too, that the men to whom he wrote were 
surrounded by earthly temptations of the fiercest kind; for 
if any class of Christians could have pleaded the impossi- 
bility of reaching a state of lofty aspiration, it would - have 
been the Christians who were surrounded by the dazzling 
falsehoods that were rife in imperial Rome. And yet. this 
pre-eminently practical Apostle tells those pre-eminently 
tempted men that both they and he were sending up to 
Heaven that high and holy prayer for the redemption of 
the body. And so we shall find in our day that such as- 
pirations as these, instead of being too lofty for our common 
life, are the only safeguards against its prevalent snares, and 
that we are so easily drifted by the influences of the world, 
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and lulled so much by its indifference into languid repose, 
just because we have so little of those “ first-fruits of the 
Spirit,” which would make our whole life one longing for 
the day of final and perfect redemption. 

Let us take these words, then, as a description of the as- 
pirations of a Christian soul, and try to show that in every 
Christian the yearning and unrest of which Paul speaks lie 
concealed ; that every Christian hopes for the final deliver- 
ance of the body, and can rest nowhere short of that:.and 
that we may cultivate such a hope and be inspired by it in 
the life of every day. Our subject, then, becomes the as- 
pirations of a Christian soul :— 

I. Their Nature. 

IJ. Their Prophetic Hopes. 

IIL Their Present Lessons. 

I. Their Nature. In illustrating from this prayer the 
nature of Christian aspiration, we must dwell for a moment 
on two of the phrases Paul has used, because on them its 
meaning depends. The term “ first-fruits” manifestly re- 
fers to the Jewish custom of presenting to God the earliest 
ears of corn, or the earliest produce of the tree, as a thanks- 
giving and a prayer. That Hebrew custom interprets 
the glorious force of Paul’s words.. In speaking of the 
“<first-fruits of the Spirit,” he tells us that the influences 
of the Spirit are not merely a promise of the future, they 
are the actual commencements of the golden harvest of 
eternal glory—the first brilliant fruition of the everlasting 
purity and splendour that will ripen in redeemed man. 
We must observe again that, translated literally, his words 
are not “ groaning for the adoption, to wit, the redemption,” 
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but “groaning for the adoption, even so fur as unto the 
redemption of the body:” Paul therefore means that we 
are adopted now, but that the body is not yet freed from 
the bondage of corruption—it stands in the way of. the full 
realisation of our sonship, and, therefore, “the first-fruits 
of the Spirits” are, in this life, a cry for its perfect deliver- 
“ance. 

There are, therefore, two points to be illustrated here— 
first, tne fact that the “ first-fruits of the Spirit” are a 
groaning for our full adoption; and secondly, that that 
groaning reaches to a. prayer for the redemption of the 
body. 

(1.) Little need be said to prove that the “ first-fruits of 
the Spirit” are always a prayer for perfect adoption: for that 
fact is established by all spiritual experience. We know that 
“now we are sons of God”—that we do not: need to enter 
Eternity to become such; but the more we realise that fact, 
the more profoundly do we feel that the full manifestation 
of our sonship has not yet come. Let us try to illustrate 
this by taking the three great “first-fruits of the Spirit,” 
and looking at them experimentally. The Spirit reveals 
to us our adoption, by revealing the love of God. There 
are times when we feel the unutterable might and majesty 
of the truth that He loves us ; and this feeling clothes life 
in splendour, and brings into the heart the balm and music 
of Heaven,—making poverty, pain, toil, and sorrow endur- 
able things. This is one of the “ first-fruits.” . But is not 
that always a longing, a prayer, a ery? The very great- 
ness of that love—the very feebleness of our emotion in 
responding to. it, make us pray to feel it more. We would 
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be like Christ, “the perfect Son,” who “abode in His 
Father’s love ;” and there is the yearning for the perfected 
sonship. a tue. 

Again, the Spirit reveals to us our adoption by the gift 
of spiritual power. It is always a sign of the redeemed 
son that he is no more in bondage to the passions and 
habits of the old life, and when that spiritual life enters it 
beats like a pulse of Omnipotence through our hearts, and 
the fetters of sin snap like withered reeds; there is one of, 
the “‘first-fruits of the Spirit.” But is not that a prayer? 
Are we ever kings over ourselves as supremely as we would 
be? I appeal to any earnest man whether it be not true 
that many days seldom pass without his despising himself 
for the want of spiritual power. We would give up our- 
selves as Christ did; we want to be strong in labour and 
endurance as He was, and we cannot; and there, again, 
“the first-fruits of the Spirit” are a longing for a perfected 
adoption. 

Once more: The Spirit reveals our adoption by the gift 
of divine peace. We know that that peace ought to be 
ours always, but it is only now and then we can really feel 
it. There are times when it comes, and a Heavenly calm 
broods like some bird from Paradise over the unquiet sea 
of our heart’s emotions. But is not that calm soon broken ? 
Does not that wail soon return while the winds sigh as of 
old? And because our peace here so soon fades, who does 
not long, even while feeling that peace, for deliverance 
from the tumult of life and an entrance on the Sabbath of 
Eternity? There, again, the “first-fruits of the Spirit” 
are a groaning for the perfected adoption. : 
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(2.) And now we can easily see how these aspirations 
rise, as Paul says, into a prayer for the redemption of the 
body. Our present body is the grand hindrance to the at- 
tainment of perfect sonship: thought wears out its energies; 
deep emotion exhausts its vigour; and in our brightest 
hours we feel it like a chain impeding the highest flights 
of the Spirit, and know what Paul meant when he said, 
‘“‘ We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened.” 
Not only so,—the infirmities—the sicknesses—the decays 
of this mortal fiesh, hinder most fearfully the prayers and 
aspirations of the soul, and the body becomes a burden 
under the weary-weight of which we long to be unclothed 
and “clothed upon with our house which is from Heaven.” 
And then, above all, the power of the body to perpetuate 
the influences of past sin renders it an awful hindrance to 
the man who feels the first-fruits of the Spirit of God. 
Evil habits retain half their power through the bodily ten- 
dencies they once called into action—tendencies which for 
years may become temptations to the Christian who has 
wept tears of sorrow over their formation,—for many a 
spiritual man has been startled by the sudden re-awakening 
of an old temptation which he thought had been conquered, 
but the force of which has been silently perpetuated by the 
dreadful power of the body to retain habits of bye-gone 
years. And thus it is that we who have the “ first-fruits 
of the Spirit” must incessantly cry for the redemption of 
the body from its weakness and pain and evil, because we 
know that until then we can never reach the Heavenly love, 
and power, and blessedness, which belong to us as sons of 


God, 
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II. Their Prophetic Hopes. I say prophetic advisedly, 
for, in the term “ first-fruits,” Paul has distinctly implied 
that these aspirations are not mere dreams, but real pro- 
phecies—not fanciful expectations, but actual foreshadow- 
ings of the beauty and blessedness that shall be, when God 
makes perfect the redeemed. 

Now there are two great aims after which we aspire: 
the redeemed body, and the redeemed world; and these 
aspirations are prophetic of their own fulfilment. 

(1.) We hope for the redeemed body ; for, as we said 
just now, the body is the grand hindrance to the aspira- 
tions of the soul. But when taught by the earnests of 
the Spirit, we hope not for the departure of the present 
body, but for its redemption: we wish not “ to be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon.” We pray not for the death of 
our present powers of sight and hearing, but for their 
purified and intensified life—we groan for a material frame 
that shall not hinder but aid the energies of the Spirit. 
And now mark the prophetic cries which lie hid in that 
hope. Because it is a first-fruit of the Spirit, it foretells 
that every bodily power shall come forth, not crushed, but 
made stronger and brighter from the touch of death. It 
foretells that the eye which, in this world, has seen God's 
beauty in creation, shall see a grander beauty when 
purged from the mists and weakness of sin ;—that the ear 
which, in this world, has learned God’s glory from the 
tones of music, shall be able to learn more of God for ever 
from the songs of Eternity; and thus our present hopes 
are actual prophecies of the redemption of the body. 

(2.) We hope for the redeemed world, This world, with 
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all its beauty, is fitted rather for a school of discipline 
than a home of purified spirits. It bears, everywhere, the 
shadow of suffering and the foot-prints of evil; and hence, 
when touched by the Spirit of God, we hope for another 
and purer world for our final abode, Now mark again 
how this hope is prophetic of what shall be. Paul, in the 
context, has dared to affirm that the pain and death of the 
creature form one loud prophetic wail for the redemption 
of the earth. I cannot grasp all the meaning of his mighty 
words, but they tell us, at least, that the whole creation 
joins the Christian cry for a world in which the last shadow 
of suffering and the last foot-print of evil shall have van- 
ished for ever away. ‘Take, then, your hopes, and believe 
that in their highest intensity they are literally prophetic 
of the age when “the new Jerusalem shall come down 
trom God like a bride adorned for her husband.” 

Ill. Their Present Lessons. 

(1.) We need them all. The very loftiest of these aspira- 
tions are absolutely needful to guard us against the very 
lowest and meanest temptations of the every-day world. 
Let a man lower his hopes and limit his aspirings, and he 
will rapidly, easily, unconsciously decline into a low spiri- 
tual life, in which he will be “like a reed shaken by the 
wind,” before the temptation that he once scorned as too 
base to carry him away. Only he who daily claims the 
whole eternity of hope as his own, is guarded on the right 
hand and on the left against the snares and pollutions of 
the world. ' 

(2.) We must live them all. If we simply treasure them 
in the soul as beautiful feelings, and do not strive to carry 
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their influence into life, they will fade; for every aspiration 
which has not practical power is absolutely injurious to a 
man’s spirit, and destined to wither into an idle senti- 
ment. And we can live them all. We can say to our- 
selves daily—‘‘ The present is not our aim or rest; we have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, and pant for redemption.” We 
can go through each day under the inspiring and hallow- 
ing influence of these hopes. And the man who lives them 
will make his life a perpetual prayer—ne will stand cease- 
lessly expecting the coming of the Saviour, until tke great 
light of God shall pour in on his spirit, and transfigure it 
into the image of the “ Lord from Heaven.” 


XXL 


THE TRIAL OF MAN BY THE PROMISES OF GOD, 


Psa cv. 19. 


“ Until the time that His word came, the word of the Lord tried him.” 


Tuts verse forms the key to the whole meaning of Joseph’s 
mysterious trial, and at the same time illustrates a deep 
mystery in the spiritual life of man. By the ‘ word of the 
Lord” that “tried him,” the Psalmist evidently refers to 
the dreams of his future destiny which were sent to Joseph 
from God; and in saying that they tried him “until His 
word came,” he evidently means that his faith in those 
promises was tested by his long imprisonment, until the 
day of his deliverance dawned. Consider for a moment 
his position, and you will see the purpose of that trial. A 
youth educated amidst all the quiet simplicity of the early 
patriarchal life, he was haunted by dream visions of a 
mighty destiny. ‘Those visions were mysteriously foretell- 
ing his government in Egypt, and the blessings which his 
wise and just rule would confer on the land; but while un- 
able to comprehend them, he yet believed that they were 
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voices of the future, and promises of God. But the 
quictude of that shepherd life was not the preparation for 
the fulfilment of his promised destiny. The education that 
would form the man who could withstand, firmly, the 
temptations of Egyptian life with its cities and civilisation ; 
the education that would form the ruler whose clear eye 
should judge between the good and the evil, and discern 
the course of safety in the hour of a nation’s peril—all this 
was not to be gained under the shadow of his father’s tent ; 
it must come through trial, and through trial arising from 
the very promise of God in which he believed. Hence, a 
great and startling change crossed his life, that seemed to 
forbid the fulfilment of that dream-promise, and tempted 
him to doubt its truth. Sold into Egypt as a slave, cast 
into prison through his fidelity to God, the word of the 
Lord most powerfully tried his soul. In the gloom of that 
imprisonment it was most hard to believe in God’s faith- 
fulness, when his affliction had risen from his obedience ; 
and most hard to keep the promise clearly before him, when 
his mighty trouble would perpetually tempt him to regard 
it as an idle dream. But through the temptation, he 
gained the strong trust which the pomp and glory of the 
Egyptian court would have no power to destroy ; and when 
the word of deliverance came, the man came forth, strong 
through trial, to fulfil his glorious destiny of ruling Egypt 
in the name of God, and securing for it the blessings of 
heaven. Thus his trial by the word of the Lord—his temp- 
tation to doubt its truth—was a divine discipline preparing 
him for the fulfilment of the promise. 

And looking at it in this aspect, this verse presents to us 
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a deep spiritual truth: The promises of God try man that 
through the trial he may be prepared for their fulfilment. 
Our subject then is this: The trial of man by the promises 
of God. This verse suggests three great facts which ex- 
hibit the three aspects of tnat trial. 

I. God’s Promises must try Man. Every promise of the 
Lord is of necessity a trial: that is the first point I have 
to illustrate. Now, this necessity arises from two sources ; 
from man’s secret unbelief, and from God’s purposes of 
discipline. 

(1.) God's word must try man by revealing his secret 
unbelief. “We never know our want of faith till some glori- 
ous promise rouses the soul into the attitude of belief; then 
the coldness and unfaithfulness of the heart are lighted up 
by that flash of belief, and the promise is a trial. Thus 
Paul with his profound insight into the facts of spiritual 
experience, says, “‘ The word of the Lord is sharper than a 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asmnder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” In 
illustration of this we may observe that many promises of 
the Lord come to us, as they came to Joseph, like dream- 
visions of the future. Visions come to the Christian soul, 
as grand and wonderful as those which came to the Hebrew 
youth of old; and they too are prophecies of what we are 
destined to be. There comes a time when the voice of 
God is more clearly heard, and the great inheritance re- 
vealed, . No dream of the night—no spirit of the dead— 
has visited us, but like a spirit, some truth of God has en- 
tered the soul’s presence-chamber, and summoned it to 
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noble aspiration and Christ-like endeavour. Then the 
earnest of the future gleams on life’s horizon. The Sab- 
bath of Eternity, with all its balm and music, seems near, 
and rapt with its glory, we are roused to all-surrendering 
zeal. But I appeal to your experience, whether it is not 
true that such revelations of the promise rapidly become 
times of trial. Then the mocking voices of unbelief tell 
us that aspiration is vain. The cold cross-currents of in- 
difference chill the fiery impulses of the heart. We are 
prisoned like Joseph, by no material bars indeed, but by 
the invisible bonds of unbelief; and we find it most hard 
to keep the promise clear and bright, while tempted to be- 
lieve that our aspirations were merely idle dreams. And 
there is that arousing, by the promise, of the soul’s hidden 
unbelief, which makes every promise an inevitable trial. 
(2) Again: God causes His promises to try us, that He 
may accomplish His own purposes of discipline. Itis a 
law of our nature that no belief in any unseen thing can 
ever pass into the active form of strong endeavour to attain 
it, until we are tempted to disbelieve it. Thus the great 
idea of an undiscovered land across the wastes of the 
Atlantic smote the soul of Columbus; but it remained a 
dreamy faith until by opposition and ridicule he was 
tempted to regard it as a dream, and then it became heroic 
endeavour, and the land was found. Thus with all men of 
genius. They stand in the front of their age, with thoughts 
which the world cannot understand ; but those thoughts 
are dreams until suffering and scorn try the men, and then 
they are awakened into effort to realise them. Hence God 
leads us into circumstances in which we are tempted te 
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doubt His promises, that by temptation He may discipline 
faith into power. There is a wilderness of temptation in 
every life, and like Christ, we are often led into it, from 
the solemn hour when we kave heard the voice, “ Thou art 
my son;” but like Christ, we come forth strong, through 
the long, silent wrestling with temptation, to do our Father's 
will. 

II. God sends the Hour of Deliverance: “until the 
time that His word came.” When the discipline was per- 
jected, Joseph came forth ready for his mission. But our 
deliverance does not always come in this way. Take from 
the Bible histories the four great methods by which God 
sends deliverance. 

Sometimes by death. Thus with Elijah. Weariness, 
loneliness, failure, had wrung from the strong man the cry, 
“Take away my life for I am not better than my fathers.” 
The temptation was becoming too strong, and God sent 
deliverance in the chariot of fire. Sometimes by trans- 
forming the height of trial into the height of blessing. 
The three youths in Babylon had clenched their nerves for 
~ the climax of agony, when the fire became a Paradise. So, 
now, God makes the climax of trial the herald of spiritual 
blessedness. By suffering we are loosened from the bonds 
of time and sense ; there is one near us like the Son of God; 
and deliverance has come. Sometimes by the glance of 
love on the falling soul. Thus with Peter. The tempta- 
tion was mastering him: one glance of that Tye, and he 
went out weeping and delivered. Sometimes by continuing 
the trial, but increasing the power to endure tt. Thus 
with Paul. After the vision of the third heaven came “ the 
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thorn in the flesh.” The temptation made him cry thrice 
to God; the trial remained, but here was the deliverance 
—‘‘my grace is sufficient for thee.” The suffering lost 
none of its pressure, but he learned to glory in infirmity: 
and then came his delivering hour. 

III. God makes the Trial by Promise fulfil the Promise 
Itself. In Joseph the temptation to doubt the word of God 
silently meetened him for its fulfilment. So with us all. 
We hope not for an Egyptian kingdom, our dream-vision 
is of a heavenly inheritance, and the palace of a heavenly 
King. But every temptation resisted, every mocking voice 
of doubt overcome. is an aid upwards and onwards, Trials, 
sufferings, struggles, are angels arraying the soul, in the 
white robes of the heavenly world, and crowning it with the 
crown that fadeth not away. And when the end comes, 
then it will be seen that the long dreary endeavour to hold 
fast the dream-promise—the firm resolute ‘‘no” to the 
temptation to disbelieve, are all more than recompensed 
with “the exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 


XXII 


GOD 8 JUDGMENT AND OUR JUDGMENT. 


1 Cor. xi. 31, 32. 


“For if we would judge ourselves we should not be judged. But when 
we are judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world.” 


Ir we begin by considering the occasion on which these 
words. were written, it will help us to understand the great 
principles they contain. We learn from the statements of 
this chapter that a terrible laxity prevailed in the Corin- 
thian Church, regarding the Sacrament of the Lord’s: 
Supper. Men who had just been converted from the 
tremendous vices of heathendom, and were surrounded by 
the influences of one of the most dissolute cities of the old 
world, had carried the spirit of the idol-festivals into the 
Christian ordinance, and had transformed the calm and 
grand memorial feast of Christ into a scene of wild and 
uproarious revelry. Hence their spiritual emotion had 
grown cold, and their life become feeble; and the simple 
emblems that spoke so touchingly of the death and advent 
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of Christ had no more power or beauty for their dead, 
sense-bound souls. Now, Paul tells them that their sleepy, 
sickly Christianity was a judgment from God, for they 
had been “eating and drinking judgment to themselves, 
not discerning the Lord’s body.” He affirms that if they 
had first judged themselves they would not have fallen, 
and then makes the marvellous assertion that that judg- 
ment was a merciful chastening in order that. they might 
not be condemned with the world; for by sharp sorrow and 
bitter remorse, God would chasten them for their coldness, 
to save them from hardening into that deep, dead sleep, in 
which spiritual indifference must result. 

These words, thus affirming in the strongest manner 
that God’s judgments are meant in mercy, and founding 
upon that the necessity for self-judgment, contain principles 
we may apply to ourselves. In proceeding to illustrate 
these, we may observe that the word “judge” must, 
obviously, have one and the same meaning throughout the 
passage. It is evident, from the corresponding expression 
in the 28th verse, “let a man examine himself,”—that by 
“ judging ourselves,” Paul meant the act of discerning 
between the right and wrong in our motives and emotions; 
he is, therefore, using the word in its ordinary sense, as a 
discernment, a discrimination. When in the next verse he 
speaks of being judged by God, we must not alter the 
meaning of the word, we must not take the popular notion 
of a judgment as a calamity which, because we cannot 
understand it, we refer to God, but must believe simply, 
that Paul meant the process by which our Heavenly 
Father makes us discern ourselves, and brings into the 
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light our hidden and unsuspected evils. And in that 
aspect the words present a great and wonderful lesson. 
They tell us that God chastens us to make us discern our- 
selves and separate the true from the false in our motives— 
the heavenly from the earthly in our aspirations. They tell 
us that because that is His purpose we are bound to judge 
ourselves, and that if we do not, our lives will become cold 
and sleepy, and we shall need sharp chastisement to save 
us from condemnation. They tell us that if we do thus 
judge ourselves, because God is judging us, we shall be 
delivered from the coldness that demands discipline, and 
enabled always to perceive the power and glory of God’s 
truth and love. Our subject then is this, The necessity of 
selfjudgment arising from the purpose of God's judgments. 
Let us trace this from the principles here laid down by the 
Apostle, and endeavour to see— 

I. The Purpose of God’s Judgments: 

II. That that Purpose demands Self-judgment: 

III, Notice the Blessings which would Flow from It. 

i. The Purpose of God's Judgments. Paul’s words 
imply two great propositions to which at the outset I ask 
your earnest attention, because, although at first sight they 
may seem to have but little connexion with the duty of 
judging ourselves, they will presently be found to illus- 
trate it. 

(1.) God's chastisements are judgments. A most strange 
assertion, on the ordinary acceptation of judgments as 
special interferences of Providence to punish some special 
evil! But let me again remind you that if the word 
means to discern between good* and evil in the one sense, 
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it has the same meaning in the other, and then this strange 
assertion becomes merely a statement of the result which 
disappointments and sorrows ever produce in the heart and 
conscience of a Christian man: they are a discerning, a 
manifesting of things previously hidden in our ownselves. 
For it is not true to say that pain and sorrow always be- 
come in the first power of their shock on a man’s nature, 
a blessed discipline of submission, or a purifying of the 
spirit from its worldliness, or a strengthening of its heavenly 
aspirations. On the contrary, they may, they do, they 
must, often irritate him into rebellion, or startle him 
into blind and dreary amazement, or even drive him 
into an almost unbelieving despair. But it is always 
true that they make us see into and discern the good 
and the evil, the fleshly and the spiritual in our own- 
selves, as we never saw them before. Many a man 
has lived under the power of confused impulses, and 
been unable, in the days of busy life and activity, to dis- 
tinguish the earthly from the heavenly, the selfish from the 
divine, in the emotions which have impelled him. But in 
hours of utter disappointment, or in the quiet days of sick- 
ness and pain, he has found a light searching him, and 
separating the true from the false; and has learned great 
lessons respecting that mingled conflict of celestial aspira- 
tions with low, worldly temptations, which has been going 
on within him, unseen and unknown till then. Many men 
have cherished idols in their hearts and have not known it; 
they have allowed the hidden germ of some great sin to 
grow in the concealed region of imagination or desire, and 
been blinded to it.by the veils of self-deception which so 
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sadly blind the keenest eyes to their own errors. But the 
shocks of calamity and sorrow have given them great light, 
have enabled them suddenly to detect the concealed 
idolatry, brought them face to face with the hidden sin; 
and by being chastened they have had the secrets of the 
heart brought into open vision. For it is ever in the whirl- 
wind and darkness of adversity that we learn to say with 
him of old “I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth Thee; wherefore I abhor my- 
self in dust and ashes.” And thus, all chastenings of the 
Lord are days of judgment for the spiritual man. 

This brings us to Paul’s second proposition : 

(2.) The design of God's judgments is to save us from 
condemnation,—‘‘ that we should not be condemned with 
the world.” If we examine the meaning of this phrase we 
shall find that it gives a profound insight into the merciful 
designs of God’s chastisements, and the absolute necessity 
for their infliction. The spirit of the world is the choice 
of darkness rather than light, therefore to be condemned 
with the world is to be left to choose the darkness—to 
be left in ever-deepening blindness to all the light and 
glory of God. The spirit of the world is the determination 
of the heart to follow its own will, to move in its own way, 
and to serve its own idol; to be condemned with it is to be 
given up to the worship of the heart’s idol until it becomes 
an irresistible and damning tyranny—to be given up to the 
soul’s concealed sin until it bursts into a consuming flame, 
in the passionate glare of which the temple of the soul falls 
in blackened ruin. The spirit of the world is the spirit of 
cold, dead sleep to all that is heavenly and divine; to be 
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condemned with it is to be left to sleep into a slcep of stone, 
in which the closed eye sees no longer the immortal glories, 
and the sleeping heart responds no more to the immortal 
love: and to be allowed to sleep on until the cold spray 
and mighty murmur of the eternal sea waken us for ever 
from its dreams. That doom of being given up to one’s 
self, and being ruined by the secret idolatries and evils of 
self, is the doom which is near us, and into which every one 
of us would fall if God’s chastisements, which are judg- 
ments, did not deliver us from its peril. 

To illustrate this, let us glance briefly at some of the 
ways in which God’s chastenings search us, and save us, 
from that deep perdition. 

Sometimes He breaks the concealed idol of the heart. 
We did not know it was an idol, until it had gone. We 
had hung before its secret shrine the veil of the Christian 
creed, and thought we loved the Lord with all our heart, 
while our deepest affection was given elsewhere. But, after 
the first bewildering flash that shattered the idol, and left 
the heart in ruins—then in the vacancy and dreariness, in 
the sense of infinite desolation that swept over us—we saw 
that there had been a “‘ chamber of imagery” in our spirits, 
and in the darkness we turned back to our Father. There 
is deliverance by the chastening that judges. 

Sometimes He permits us to have our own way, and 
allows us to discover its vanity. He who “ knows what is 
in man” knows that there are some men whom sharp sorrow 
would only harden into despair. He lets them grasp the 
crown—secure the passion’s flower—and while the music 
of applause palls on the infinitely restless heart, and the 
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satiated soul retires in chilled disappointment from the 
human, and fears that there is no other, then, as the man 
sits alone in his silent pain, and feels that he has been 
darkening his eye, and narrowing his spirit; and the chok- 
ing rush of penitent emotion pours itself out in prayer— 
that disappointment becomes a chastisement which by re- 
vealing him to himself, saves him from the doom of final 
coldness and ruin. 

Sometimes He prevents man’s will from ever being ful- 
jilled. There are men whose lives are perpetual strains of 
blighted aspirations, broken purposes, wrecked hopes. They 
aim high, but they ever fail, The constant cross is their 
destiny. The world pities them, and says it is “ strange.” 
Strange! ay, those men find out, that to their natures 
gratified hopes would have been perilous; and as they 
learned to see themselves, and say, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” the 
chastening saved them from “being condemned with the 
world.” 

This is the meaning of the chastening judgments of God. 
Let us accept it heartily and broadly, even when we cannot 
trace it. Let us not limit it to individuals. I believe it is 
true of nations, and has been true of this England of ours 
again and again. It is true of churches; hence the mean- 
ing of chastenings as the response to the most earnest 
prayers: it is God’s method of revealing the hindrances to 
their growth, of manifesting the impediments to their spiri- 
tual power. 

IL The Necessity of Self-judgment. Two questions 
meet us here,—(1.) If God be judging us why are we 
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bound le judge ourselves? Because every sorrow, every 
chastening, is a voice of mercy calling us to exercise the 
faculty of judgment which God has given to us. Because 
the past revelations of sorrow and disappointment revealed 
the secrecy of the heart’s life, and the necessity for guarding 
that life. Because if we let our wonderful inner life go 
unwatched, we shall need continued and repeated chastise- 
ments. .... 

(2.) How ts this work to be accomplished? Paul implies 
that we have the faculty of judgment, but dare not use it; 
God chastens thus that He may awaken it. In trust on His 
education let us judge ourselves. Let us bring our spirits 
into His light by prayer,—one flash of that light may 
reveal to us the meaning of our lives.... Guard the 
springs of action—the beginnings of sin. Let a man 
slothfully allow himself to move in a path that is dubious, 
and which he fears to examine, and God will hedge in his 
way with thorns, and send him deep, desolate sorrow, that 
he may not be “ condemned with the world.” 

III. In closing let us glance at two of the Blessings 
which Self-judgment would bring. 

(1.) Confidence. But does not self-searching create 
doubt, and wither the energy of action? Yes, and no. 
Not when exercised in the trust that God will reveal us to 
ourselves. ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of life.” . . 

(2.) Insight into God's truth and love. ‘‘ But let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup.” Those Corinthians were asleep because 
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they did not judge themselves—asleep to all the beauty of, 
the Christian Sacrament. . . . If we let our spirits go un- 
watched the beauty and power of sacraments will fade... . 
Let us believe that God is testing us; that Christ’s light 
is dwelling in us; and in that belief guide our spirits and 
guard them ;—then, all God’s works will become a sacra- 
ment of love and glory ! 


XXIIL 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF THE COMPLETE MAN, 


1 THESSALONIANS v. 23. 


“ And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; ‘and I pray God your 
whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


In these words Paul gathers up, and utters, all his desires 
for the Thessalonian Christians; and you can scarcely fail 
to be thrilled by the breadth and grandeur of that prayer. 
No lesser benediction could satisfy the heart of the Apostle 
and the intercessions of an angel could desire no more. 

But while we readily perceive its grandeur, our great, 
danger lies in the temptation to fancy that it presents an 
aim too grand for our attainment. We imagine that Paul 
might strive for the purifying of his whole nature, because 
he had, naturally, a beautiful soul, adapted to receive the 
influences of Heaven. We admit that in these days, some 
lonely student, endowed with that imperial intellect which 
rides the body, and living apart from the rushing tumults 
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of the practical world, might make this prayer the measure 
of his aspirations. But we think that to men brought into 
daily collision with the hard, material facts, and perpetual 
temptations of common life, such a prayer presents an‘ im- 
possible aim. Now, I shall try to show that this complete 
sanctification may be the aim of every Christian; that 
instead of being an attainment of peculiar saintliness, we 
must be sanctified through all our nature, or we are not 
truly sanctified at all. 

The sanctification of the complete man. 

I. Its Meaning. II. Its Attainment. III. The Motive 
for Attaining it. 

I. Its Meaning. Here two questions present them- 
selves. (1.) What does Paul mean by “‘ being sanctified 
wholly?” In man, according to Paul, there is a great 
trinity of powers—body, soul, spirit—linking him with 
three different worlds. By the body with its sensations 
of pain and pleasure, with its powers of sight and hearing 
and labour, we are connected with the material earth. 
The sowl—as distinguished from the spirit—connects us 
with a world, unseen indeed, but equally present and 
finite with the world we see. Paul means by it, the 
powers merely natural in contrast with the powers that are 
spiritual. He refers to our faculties of thinking and judg- 
ing present things; to the passions of ambition and love of 
gain ; to the affections for home, and kindred, and country, 
by which we are bound to the sorrowing, rejoicing, toiling 
human world in which we live and work. But there are 
things in man deeper than these, and linking him with a 
far sublimer region. There are flashes of an emotion that 
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pants for the Eternal ; outcries of prayer that throb after 
the Infinite ; deep moanings of want that pine for the Im- 
mortal. These are the voices of the spirit. That is Paul’s 
idea of man—a being with a trinity of powers binding him 
to the earthly, the human, the eternal. Now, Paul says 
all these are to be sanctified; and our question is, How is 
that possible? The word sanctify means literally “ con- 
secrate.” Thus, in our Saviour’s prayer, “I sanctify,” ze, 
I consecrate “ myself for their sakes.” Take that meaning 
of the word, and then observe the glorious significance of 
the Apostle’s prayer. The body is to be sanctified, not by 
crushing and despising it, but by using it as a gift of God, 
and dedicating it to His glory. The emotions of pleasure 
and pain, the glad consciousness of strength, the strong 
efforts of labour, the bounding joy of spring mornings, the 
awe of autumn evenings, and the sense of freedom on the 
mountain side,—all these are not carnal, are not worldly, 
but may be made holy when used as gifts from our Father, 
and used sacredly, as under His eye. The soul may be 
sanctified, not by despising its gifts as “carnal reason,” or 
by shutting our ears to the blessed appeals of affection, but 
by dedicating it to God. Then, our hopes of success, our 
rightful ambition, our loves for home and friends and 
country, all become holy. The spirit may be sanctified, 
This seems strange. Does our spiritual nature need puri- 
fying ? Yes, verily! for when men have used the powers 
of their spirit as if they were their own, they have fallen 
into those spiritual sins which are as black as any before 
God and the angels ;--the sins of intolerance, bigotry, of 
vehement condemnations of our brethren because they hold 
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not our own creed; and of priestly pride which makes 
man’s spirit ‘‘a whitened sepulchre of death and all un- 
cleanness.” This consecration of the whole range of 
powers, is the sanctification of the complete man. Now 
comes a second question : 

(2.) Why does Paul lay such emphasis on the consecra- 
tion of all owr powers? Because these three ranges of 
powers become gateways of temptation from three different 
worlds, and unless they are all consecrated, we are never 
free from danger. Thus, men have tried to purify their 
outward life alone, leaving the soul unguarded, and the 
spirit unsurrendered, and then the secret sins of pride and 
imagination break out, at last, into open acts, and wreck 
their outward purity. Men have left the spzrzt unconse- 
crated, guarding carefully the body and soul: Peter tried 
that. He had subdued the bodily fear of death; he had 
nerved his soul to meet scorn and shame, and declared 
himself ready, for Christ, to die; but relying on his own 
spiritual strength, he had left the spirit unsurrendered, and 
before the first temptation, he fell. Men have tried to 
hallow the spirit only. They have endeavoured to keep 
their higher life apart, and separate it as too sacred to per- 
vade their daily work; and the result has been seen in 
those dishonesties and commercial frauds that have so often 
blemished the men who profess a special and peculiar saint- 
liness. In short, we must be consecrated through the whole 
range of our powers, or we shall not be consecrated at all. 
We are surrounded by the enemy, and if one portal be left 
unguarded, the foe will enter to pervade and possess the 
city of the soul. Therefore, with a most profound glance 
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mto man’s nature, Paul prayed that “their whole body 
and soul and spirit might be sanctified wholly.” 

II. Its Attainment. ‘The very God of peace sanctify 
you.” That involves two thoughts. 

(1.) We cannot consecrate ourselves. We try it—we 
subdue the body; and the soul with its temptations arises, 
and is too strong for us. We strain all our energy to sub- 
jugate the sins of the intellect and affections ; and then we 
are tempted to spiritual pride, and to glory in our self-con- 
trol. Weary, and sad, and despairing, we say—‘ TI will 
cease the struggle, it is vain.” It is not vain, my friend. 
Try the other course. Admit your own weakness honestly, 
and then cry to God to sanctify you ; and a celestial might 
will clothe your weakness, and a heavenly hand will touch 
your life, and hallow and purify it all. 

(2.) God preserves the entire sanctification by imparting 
peace. “The God of peace sanctify you wholly.” 

The calmness He gives when we cease our own efforts, 
aud trust Him, is our truest might to maintain this com- 
plete consecration. While the calm and holy light of that 
peace shines in the soul, the storm may roar without, and 
be unheeded; and the phantoms of temptation beckon and 
allure us in vain.... It was the power of that peace 
which gave Paul strength to control the temptations which 
assailed his vehement, sarcastic, fiery soul, and to bear the 
burdens of the weak, and submit silently to the slanders 
and scorns of the Church and the world. 

III. The Motive for endeavouring to Attain it— Until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In Paul’s writings, 
“the day,” or “coming of Christ,” means two things, 
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(1.) A day of manifestation, when the shadows and un- 
realities of time will fade in the full morning of Eternity. 
Therefore, because that day is coming, keep the body, soul, 
and spirit pure. Sanctify the body, that it may shine out 
a glorified body in that day: sanctify the soul, that its pure 
powers may be able to receive the truth and light of that 
day : sanctify the spirit, that it may be able to commune 
with the eternal love when Christ comes. 

(2.) A day of everlasting gatherings. A day when 
Christ shall gather from all worlds and ages the hosts of 
His redeemed. ‘Therefore, let no selfishness, no suspicion, 
no harsh judgments, no cold, cruel condemnation of your 
brethren divide you now. Sanctify body, soul, and spirit, 
that you may be meetened for the “‘ Church of the first- 
born.” Our days are going. The years are darkening 
round us. The purple bars of morning broaden, even now, 
upon the horizon. The day of Christ isrising. Therefore, 
pray daily, live daily, this prayer—‘ The very God of peace 
sanctify us wholly, that our whole body, soul, and spirit be 
presented blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


XXIV. 


THE GAIN OF THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEROR, 


RoMANs viii. 37. 


“ We are more than conquerors through Him that loved us,” 


To be simply a conqueror is barely to overcome an enemy 
—to be more than conqueror is to derive absolute gain from 
the contest. So that Paul affirms that the Christian does, 
not come to the end of life only just saved by overcoming, 
but that he carries with him into eternity a glory from 
life’s battle which a life without struggle would never have 
bestowed. Now, on reading such words, one of the first 
things that occur to us is, the far greater force with which 
they must have come to the men for whom they were 
originally written than they can do to us. Those Roman 
Christians were engaged in a struggle so severe that it 
would often seem doubtful to them whether they could be 
conquerors at all. They saw corruption reigning unbridled 
in power, and regal in success, on the Imperial throne, 
while they were subject to hunger, nakedness, and peril. It 
ie a difficult thing to maintain firm belief in a truth when 
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all circumstances seem to oppose it, and proclaim it untrue. 
And the keen contrast between the grandeur of that heathen 
city with its lying idolatry, and the tears and distress which 
fell to their lot through their adherence to Christ, must 
have been a constant temptation to them to renounce their 
faith. And still more, their danger through the deepening 
hatred of the populace to the Christian name—their know- 
ledge of the fact that on any day that hatred might kindle 
in fiery persecution—must have tempted them, daily, to 
save themselves by denying their Lord. Imagine now, 
with what sustaining might that saying of Paul must have 
tung through the hearts of these men. Amid the long, hard 
struggle of their life they would doubtless think it a great 
achievement if they could only hold fast till the close, and 
barely overcoming, enter heaven. Paul tells them they 
would do more. He says the struggle would clothe them 
with a glory of its own—they would enter eternity with the 
trophies they had won from the long endurance of time. 
That phrase “more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us,” was a power to nerve those Roman men to 
stand fast in the evil day, until death found them steadfast 
still. 

But although the peculiar energy of the troubles of that 
day must have clothed these words with marvellous force, 
they still present a truth which every Christian needs to 
learn, For every man has his own temptation to over- 
come, and his own battle to fight, which no other can fight 
for him. In some it rises from a great passion, which 
rushes on now and then, to be wrestled down only by the 
gathered strength of the whole soul; in others, from a lesser 
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but perpetual trouble, the very constancy of which grows 
into an anguish almost unendurable. Some men find it 
more in the outward world, in the occupations and com- 
panionships of their daily work; others find it more in the 
inward world, in the subtle doubts and suggestions of the 
soul. But, however the battlefields may vary, the battle 
is one ; it always is a struggle against the temptation to 
cease from struggling, and deny the Lord. Paul here tells 
us that victory in that battle is no bare victory, but a gain, 
that, if we conquer, it is better for us to have fought a hard 
fight, than to have been without one; that our struggles 
become our possessions, crowning us with a glory, which 
apart from them could never have been attained. That is 
the truth I want to illustrate. 

Our subject becomes—The Gain of the Christian Con- 
queror. 

I. Its Nature. 

II. Its Attainment. 

I. Its Nature. “‘ We are more than conquerors.” As I 
have said, that phrase implies that in the conquest itself is 
something greater than mere conquest—it is its own re- 
ward. To overcome temptation is better than to have 
had no temptation to grapple with ; for the conquest, how- 
ever hardly won, leaves the soul greater, stronger, and more 
blessed. 

But here at the outset, we must emphatically guard 
against a perversion of that truth into which men are very 
liable to fall. It is not true to say that by every struggle 
a man becomes better than if he had had no struggle, for 
if he allow himself consciously to slide into sin and then 
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afterwards resist it, he is not nobler for that resistance than 
if he had not sinned at all. We must dwell on this for a 
moment, because that doctrine has of late become very pre- 
valent and popular. It has been said that a man’s sins are 
aids to progress, because by falling under temptation and 
then overcoming it he is stronger than if he had never 
fallen. It has been said that just as we see the beauty of 
the light by contrast with the gloom of darkness, so a man 
may know more of the beauty of holiness by knowing the 
depths of evil. And you know how many popular writers 
teach that doctrine in its most dangerous form. They tell 
us that “young men must be young men;” that by a few 
outbursts of wild immoral life at first, they give vent to 
the fierce impulses of evil—which must come forth—and 
then settle down into a calmer and stronger manhood. Now, 
every form of that doctrine which makes sin a culture is 
false, immoral, and ungodly, and is utterly different from 
Paul's assertion that by the conquest of temptation a man is 
greater than if he had known none. It is noé true that we 
know more of holiness by having fallen into sin. Every 
temptation that conquers us—even if it be what the world 
calls a trifling deviation from the standard of spiritual 
morality—does yet blind that fine spiritual perception by 
which we distinguish the right from the wrong. Every 
sin leaves a ghastly scar on the immortal soul that impedes 
it from soaring upwards to God. Holiness known by its 
contrast to sin! Does the man who has lived in some 
darkened cavern, and is brought forth to gaze on the sun- 
rise from some hill-side, know more of its beauty than he - 
who has often watched, with the reverent eye of the artist, 
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every tint and glow of the morning splendouwr, until he can 
paint them from memory? Just so he who comes from a 
life of sin to holiness is half blinded with its glory, and 
must for ever know it less than the man, who by resist- 
ance has kept his soul pure. To assert that we know it 
thus by contrast is a cruel and blasphemous lie. And it is 
equally untrue to say that man becomes stronger by falling 
first, and overcoming afterwards. It is not true that the 
sleeping powers of evil must come forth into actual sin ere 
the soul can become strong; they must come forth into 
temptation, but if it be resisted manfully, the soul becomes 
eternally more imperial in power than if it had conquered 
after falling. I grant that the repentant sinner may have, 
apparently, greater impulses of joy than the man who has 
lived from childhood a calm and saintly life, but stronger 
he is not, for true strength is calm, and the fitful joy of the 
restored prodigal is mingled with much weakness and 
. bitter self-contempt. In direct opposition to all this, Paul 
is speaking of temptations resisted—resisted manfully, un- 
flinchingly, and unto death; and he affirms that he who 
conquers thus, is greater and stronger than if he had never 
been tried. 

Let us proceed now to see how this is so—‘‘ Through 
Him that loved us.” ‘Two lines of thought are involved 
here: (1.) Every conquered temptation deepens our love to 
Christ, and thus we are more than conquerors. We come 
here on the track of that great law of the human soul, of 
the action of which all life is full—the law that the trial of 
principle is its true strengthening. Just as the virtue that 
stands temptation becomes stronger than the frail thing 
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that has never been tested, so the love of Christ ripens to 
its manhood through temptations, and therefore our temp- 
tations become our possessions, and we are more than con- 
querors. . . . But to show this clearly, let us look more 
deeply into the meaning of that wonderful law. Its power 
seems to me to lie in this—that all great emotions render 
impediments aids to their own growth. 

Passion catches fire by antagonisms. Difficulties waken 
it into stormy majesty, and it makes them its servants. 
Men speak of the power of circumstances to hinder a Chris- 
tian life; of course they have a power, but it is none the 
less true that a strong love makes the most adverse circum- 
stances the grandest aid to its own progress. To apply 
this now to the point before us. We may see, in every 
human struggle, how gloriously temptations thus strengthen 
a man’s love to the Saviour. Thus, the man of passionate 
temperament wrestles down the fiery impulse of a great 
passion, and when the battle-storm is over, he finds in his - 
heart a deep, calm love, which renders the next conquest 
easier—therefore, he is “more than conqueror.” The 
lonely student in his chamber fights through the midnight 
hours with a subtle doubt which is driving him to unbelief, 
but when the victory is won, his faith is all the deeper for 
the struggle, and that struggle is henceforth a possession, 
rendering him “more than conqueror.” ‘There are 
struggles harder than these, and unknown to the crowd. 
There are many battles fought on the earth of which God 
alone hears the cry, for men tell them not to their fellows. 
There are men bearing peculiar and perpetual trials—they 
seem to have no reward here—they only hold fast with dif- 
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ficulty ; there is no rest for them but the grave. We may 
see the fixed patient lips which tell of struggle—the gleam 
in the eye which tells of resolve ; we do not see the contest, 
nor (lo we see the unearthly light which, amidst the gloom of 
the present, is shining on those men’s souls—the light of a 
grander love to Christ, which will brighten amid the dark- 
ness of death, and shine like a star of God on their brows for 
ever and ever; and then they are more than conquerors.” 

(2.) The love of Christ to us ts a pledge that our conquests 
will become our gains. Paul evidently had this thought 
when he said—‘‘ Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea rather that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for 
us.” The living Christ is watching the temptation, and 
He will take care that its issue is a greater glory than that 
which could have come from a life of perpetual repose. 
We may see, in fact, how this is so. Temptations enlarge 
our capacity of sympathy with the Saviour. In conflict, 
under slander, in sorrow, we get nearer to the Christ of 
the wilderness ; the Judgment-hall, and the Garden; and 
that deeper sympathy is its own great reward..... 
God will open hereafter the marvellous book of the human 
soul, and show how each struggle left its eternal inscrip- 
tion of glory there. 

II. Its Attainment. How shall we know that we are 
becoming “more than conquerors?” When the love of 
Christ is the strongest power in life, and a progressive 
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XXY. 


THE ASSURANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN INHERITANCE. 


EPHESIANS i, 13, 14. 


*¢ After that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, 
which is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of the 
purchased possession.” 


“Arter that ye believed,” says the Apostle, “ye were 
sealed”—that is, received the assurance of a spiritual in- 
heritance ; and there is a deep meaning in the connexion 
which his words express between belief in Christ and the 
assurance of an unseen world. Not only is it true that un- 
til we believe the assurance cannot come, but it is also true 
that the believer in Christ emphatically needs a certain 
conviction of the reality of the invisible kingdom. For by 
the first act of faith, the whole tendencies of man’s life are 
reversed. Until then, the present has been his world and 
the earth his place of rest ;—then, by the inspiration of the 
Cross, a spiritual world dawns upon his view, that everlast- 
ing region becomes his home, and life assumes the character 
of pilgrimage. But that great change instantly creates a 
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struggle long and severe. He is moving towards the in- 
visible ; but between the dawning of faith and the attain- 
ment of the spiritual kingdom lies a path beset by foes, 
surrounded by temptations, and darkened by trials. He 
finds that he must conquer, by earnest wrestlings of soul, 
the inheritance he pants for; having taken the staff of 
the pilgrim, he must grasp the sword of the warrior only 
to lay it down with his life. And hence it is that there 
arises at once the demand for a fixed assurance of the real- 
ity of the unseen world. If that spiritual kingdom, which 
from the first moment of faith, is felt to be our home, is to 
be reached only through the struggle of a life, we, of all 
men, need the “ sealing ””—the firm conviction of its hidden 
glory—to keep us strong in struggling for its attainment. 
It follows from this that the question, How is the assurance 
of the spiritual inheritance to be attained ? is one of the 
most vital questions of Christian life; and men conscious 
of its importance have variously endeavoured to answer it: 
Is it by searching into our inward experiences that we be- 
come sure of the future kingdom, or by measuring our out- 
ward actions by the standards of spiritual morality? Are 
we to look for it in moments of peculiar ecstasy, or are there 
aspirations constantly present in the Christian soul which 
form Divine pledges of its reality? This question is one 
of great practical significance to us. We need to have the 
deep assurance of the immortal kingdom in order to live an 
earnest life in a world like this: and the more deeply that 
assurance lives in us, the more resolute will be the endeav- 
ours of our Christian pilgrimage. Paul here gives us the 
answer —he speaks of the Holy Spirit sealing us with an 
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earnest of the kingdom. Our subject therefore is, The 
Assurance of the Christian Inheritance: Jts nature— 
“Sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise ;” Its necessity 
—“ Until the redemption of the purchased possession.” 

I. Its Nature. To understand this we must carefully 
observe the distinction in the Apostle’s words, for it is by 
marking the thought he has so carefully defined that we 
shall perceive the ground on which he bases our convic- 
tion of the inheritance to come. There are in these verses 
two sets of terms :—sealed with the Spirit of promise ;— 
that Spirit of promise the earnest of the inheritance. Now, 
an earnest and a promise are very different things. A 
promise is a pledge of something in the future; an earnest 
is a pledge by “ first-fruits ”—by the actual commencement 
of the future life in the soul; therefore, an earnest gives 
us the deepest certainty we can possess. Yet Paul speaks 
of the Holy Spirit, whose inspirations are a promise of the 
future, as being an ‘‘earnest.” Combine the two ideas, 
and we reach the thought that the inward promise of the 
inheritance given by the Holy Spirit is more than a pro- 
mise—it is the dawn of the spiritual kingdom. You know 
that the Christian life is a looking into the future; that 
Christian aspirations are voices speaking of the future. 
Now, these promises in you are the “sealing of the Holy 
Spirit” —they are the earnest of the coming inheritance. 
Here, then, is Paul’s ground of assurance :—The voices of 
promise in the Christian soul—the longings, aspirations, 
hopes, rising from the Spirit of God within—are more than 
promises, they are earnests, i.e., most certain assurances, of 
the inheritance to come. 
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In illustrating this as the nature of the Christian assur- 
ance of the spiritual kingdom, there are two points to be 
considered :—the ground of its certainty ; and the manner 
in which it rises in the soul. We must show, on the one 
hand, how we know that these inward pledges are promises 
—earnests of the future , and, on the other, we must point 
out the way in which these hopes and aspirations of the 
soul are at once the commencement and earnest of the 
inheritance here, and the promise of full possession here- 
after. 

(1.) The ground on which the certainty is founded. We 
have seen that Paul teaches that the promises given us by 
the Spirit are earnests of the future, and at once the ques- 
tion arises, How do we know that they are? By what 
right do we feel so sure that these hopes and aspirations of 
to-day are the infallible assurances of the kingdom of God 
to-morrow? At first sight, the ground of assurance may 
seem very doubtful. Every man has his dreams—his aspi- 
rations—which seem to him to be promises of what he 
might be, and every man has found out how often they are 
vain. Visions of the future haunt the child, and he ima- 
gines they will be realised, but as life advances, they flee 
like shadows away. Many, perhaps most, men are afraid 
of the awful light which Hope throws on the dark future, 
and fear to trust the whisper she breathes within. The 
question, therefore, is most important: if, in actual life, we 
find these promises of hope so delusive, do they form any 
ground of assurance to the Christian ? How separate the 
false from the true, or rely on such longings as earnests of 


a kingdom to come? ‘That is a question we have a right 
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to ask; and let us try to answer it clearly, because in 
reality there is one of the strongest grounds of assurance 
here. It is a great law that those deep and unconquerable 
longings of a man are earnests of what he might be, they 
are proofs of hidden power—flashes of sleeping capacity. 
Take an illustration. Every great man has had in his 
youth, hints of that inheritance which he might conquer 
for himself. The Orator. Poet, Painter, Thinker, have all 
had such visions in their childhood—promises of a kingdom 
to be reached :—the power of moulding the hearts of men 
by words and subtle sympathies: of transferring to canvas 
the vanishing forms of beauty, and thus making them 
things of joy for all coming time: of expressing to men the 
deepest longings of the heart, and cheering them with song : 
of unravelling some of the great puzzles of existence, and 
thus aiding the progress of the world. Now, what is true 
of the instincts of genius is equally true, to a certain extent, 
of allmen. What you long to be—so deeply, that your 
longings become a very spirit of promise—you may be. 
Andif a man tells me that he has ardently longed to lead 
a far nobler life than he has ever reached, let me ask 
him whose fault it is that he has failed. Has he not 
drowned those longings by pleasure, or quenched them by 
lust of gain? Bring these illustrations of this law to bear 
on the principle before us. It follows that, in a far 
stronger sense, the longings of the Christian life are the 
promises and actual earnests of what we shall be, for 
they are the whispers of the Holy Spirit, who is omnipotent 
to realise the promises He utters. He creates longings for 
what He can and will bestow; and the expectation is the 
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dawning of their fulfilment. Thus we have the assurance 
—the hope—the outflashing of hidden capacity—the germ 
of the hidden spirit-life—and the longings and aspirations 
of the soul promising the future kingdom are the actual 
commencement and first-fruits of its glory. 

(2.) We pass on to illustrate the manner in which this 
assurance rises in the soul. We have to show that we 
have, to-day, the sealing of God’s Spirit—that Ahe promise | 
of the inheritance is also an actual commencement—an 
earnest of its future possession. Now, this inheritance of 
spiritual life—the unseen kingdom redeemed for us by — 
Christ—consists of three great elements: Love, Power, 
Blessedness. We have to illustrate how each of these is ' 
given by the Spirit now, and yet how each is at once a pro- 
mise and an earnest of the future. |» pf muy fo. | 

(i.) Love. Amd-byDivine Love Eaacan the firm om} 
tion of God’s love to us, and the answering love of the soul 
to Him; and we can only correspond to the love of the In- 
finite One by consecrating our natures to Him—by being 
filled with the love of the Father. This is our inheritance 
—the spiritual kingdom we seek for. It is a kingdom 
now. It robes life in splendour. It brings the glory of 
Heaven into the soul. And this is a “ sealing of the Holy 
Spirit.” You know how it is an earnest—a commencement 
of immortality—for the soul has already entered that 
“‘ eternal life” which springs from the knowledge and love 
of God. Yetitisa promise. It whispers of things to be. 

It opens an infinite pathway. We never love God as we 
would here; yet we know that it is a love which shal} 
deepen for ever. Thus in the promise and the earnest is a 
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deep assurance of a spiritual kingdom, for, feeling God’s 
love, a man must believe in immortality. 

* (ii) Power. This again is an element of our inheritance. 
We know that there can be no spiritual kingdom until the 
soul is king in its own house. Drifted on the tides of life 
—ruled but never ruling, it is no king, but a slave. This, 
too, is a “‘ sealing of the Holy Spirit.” You know how He 
gives might to dash aside temptation, to endure with 
strength equal to our day; and all this is but an earnest of 
what we shall be. Kings to God we shall become, by be- 
ing priests over the sacrifice of our own selves. Yet it isa 
promise. We never rule as we would. Our sacrifices are 
poor and tawdry before our aspirations. very conflict, 
resistance, endurance, is, by its longing for the more per- 
fect, a pledge of the immortal kingdom which the eye can- 
not see. 

(iil.) Blessedness, as a result of love and power. This, 

Gein is our inheritance, and we have the earnest of it grandly 
sometimes, generally in quiet peace. Yet the earnest is a 
promise. Amid our distractions we long for the eternal 
calm of the unseen kingdom. Amid our coldness we long 

_ for the life of full impassioned emotion, our life here seems 
so narrow, 80 poor, so low! All those longings are pledges. 
The Holy Spirit tells the soul of depths of bliss inconceiv- 
able, of which no tongue can speak—earnests are they all, 
[assurances of the spiritual kingdom. 

II. Its Necessity. Mark again the words, “ Until the 
redemption of the purchased possession.” The inheritance 
is given, but not reached. Between the gift and its attain- 
ment there lies a long path of conflict, in which the old 
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struggle between the flesh and the spirit reveals itself in 
three forms. 

(1.) Sense against the soul. The body must be mas- 
tered, or it will master; its animalising tendencies re- 
pressed, and brought into subjection. 

(2.) The present against the future. We are constantly 
tempted to sell our heavenly birthright; to forget the 
eternal in the struggle for the temporal; to live carelessly 
here, for mere pleasure, regardless of our immortality. 

(3.) Steadfast work against the roving propensities of the 
heart. .We are ever prone to be discontented with the 
sphere in which God has placed us; to grow weary of the 
work which God has entrusted to us; to become faithless 
of the immortal harvest of spiritual toil; to despair, and to 
renounce the old quiet way of patient, persevering service 
to God. Therefore, until clothed with a spiritual body— 
until the temporal is changed for the eternal, we have need 
of the assurance of our eternal inheritance. ‘‘ Grieve not,” 
then, “the Holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption.” 


XXVI. 


THE HUMAN SOUL GOD’S TRUEST TEMPLE. 


1 Cormnrarans iii. 17. 


“The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 


A TEMPLE, in its simplest meaning, essentially involves two 
ideas—it is a place where God manifests Himself to man, 
and where man dedicates himself to God. Hence, in the 
ancient Temple at Jerusalem there were two points, which 
formed the centre around which all its gorgeous rites and 
ceremonies revolved—the Holy of Holies, where the Divine 
glory was revealed: the Altar, where the human was sur- 
rendered to the Divine. And every Temple must contain 
these two,—a holy place, and an altar of sacrifice. Now if 
we accept that as the meaning of a temple, we shall per- 
ceive that these words of Paul express one aspect of the 
mighty difference between the Jewish and the Christian 
economies, and that they contain one of the most profound 
truths which Christianity has revealed. The Jewish world 
had one local Temple, shadowing forth, by its glorious 
architecture and solemn ceremonies, the present God and 
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the necessity for devotion. Men in the old times needed a 
visible symbol constantly to present to their souls the great 
fact of the Eternal Presence, and to keep it ever in their 
memory. And as the Jews beheld the high priest passing 
behind the veil into the Holy Place to gaze on the awful 
radiance that no other eye could bear, they felt that the 
Infinite One was near them, and that the place was holy. 
Men needed a visible altar that they might realise the great 
act of sacrifice. Now, Paul says all this has passed away. 
It belonged to only a transient economy,—it was only the 
shadow of a far mightier and more awful temple. There 
is now no Holy Place visible to the eye of sense; the Holy 
of Holies is the human soul, when God dwells there. There 
is now no real altar but the living soul, when it is itself the 
priest and sacrifice, and gives itself up to its God. In fact, 
in place of Solomon’s glorious house of stone, we have in 
Christianity “a house not made with hands”—the living 
soul of man filled with the power and radiant with the 
splendour of the in-dwelling God: and that is the great 
and mighty change expressed in these words, ‘“‘ The temple 
of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 

I shall try this morning to illustrate this ; for there is no 
truth, perhaps, which is at once so awful, and yet inspiring, 
when it is verily realised, as the truth that we have within 
us the Christian Holy of Holies. Let a man only feel that, 
and he will shrink back in horror from the very thought of 
sin, and, conscious of the grandeur of his nature as the 
dwelling-place of the Eternal, will be enabled to live a life 
of noble purpose and power. 

I, The Human Soul God's truest Temple. 
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II. The Manner of Realising This. 

III. The Results of the Realisation. 

I. We begin by illustrating the great truth before us; 
the Human Soul God’s truest Temple. This truth ex- 
presses, as I have said, one of the great changes introduced 
by Christianity. The question to be answered, in order to 
illustrate its meaning, is this: why has Christianity abol- 
ished the one local House, broken down the Holy Place, 
and consecrated man himself as the dwelling-place of the 
Most High? ‘To show why this must be—why only man 
can be the true temple, we must trace it from two of the 
great principles of Christianity ; for unless we see how this 
truth arises from the great foundation facts of Christianity, 
we shall not see clearly into its meaning and power. (1.) 
The first principle is—God equally present everywhere. I 
call that a great Christian fact; though recognised in 
Judaism and uttered by the prophets, it never broke forth 
into its wonderful glory until Christ appeared. And as you 
look at the whole tendency of Christ’s teaching and life, 
you will find that Christianity is emphatically the revela- 
tion of the near and all-surrounding God. . . . Men 
feared Him, and therefore the shadow of that fear con- 
stantly led them to fancy that He was far away. Christ, 
as He moved over the earth as the living image of God, 
was one ceaseless, silent utterance of this,—that the cottages 
of Nazareth and Bethany were as full of God as the Temple 
at Jerusalem. The whole tendency of His life was to wear 
down the barrier between God and man. He spoke not ot 
laws, but of the Father in nature. At His voice the lilies 
elothed by his power became revelations through whose 
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beauty the mild and holy eye of the Father was looking 
out on men. He showed that there were no intruding 
agencies, no cold laws, no distant eternal spaces, separating 
God from the world of men, but that His loving presence 
was ever surrounding them. He showed that nature was 
no dead machine, but the living work of an ever-present 
Father. . . . Deny that, and you localise and limit the 
Infinite. Deny that, and you create idolatry, for the essence 
of idolatry is the worship of one thing or place, as more 
holy than another. Men constantly forget this, and fancy 
that places can be consecrated by human ceremonies! 
Accept that, and every mountain and valley becomes full 
of Him; all local temples vanish, and the earth itself is 
holy. 

But although equally present, God is not equally mani- 
Jested everywhere, and thus there are places which become 
to us sacred as manifesting God. Yor it needs spiritual 
emotion to feel God’s presence, and that which most 
awakens such emotion, most clearly manifests Him. Thus 
God is here now—revealed in His worship—but who sees 
Him? Not the careless, or the carnal, but only the ear- 
nest spiritual worshippers; and to such the place is holy, 
though they know that God is not more fully present here 
than in our own homes. This the true consecration, and 
to holy men spiritual emotion, has hallowed strange places, 
and made them temples. To Jacob, the stones on which 
he dreamed became, ever after, the temple of Jehovah. 
To Peter, the mountain where Christ’s glory shone through 
the veil of His flesh was ever hallowed, and became the 
Holy Mount. Nathaniel would never pass the fig-tree 
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without feeling it to be a place of prayer. . . . Perhaps we 
all have our holy places; the chamber where we first knew 
the awe and agony of prayer; the still room where we saw 
the friend we loved pass up to God; the field, or wood, or 
hill-side where, under the conscious presence of the Father, 
we found that life was real and earnest. These are our 
earthly temples, because there God has been most clearly 
manifested to us. 

(2.) The second principle from which this truth arises is, 
that God ts most clearly manifested in humanity... . 
This is obviously embodied in the incarnation of Christ. 
He, pre-eminently, was the glorious Temple in which God 
dwelt, and through whom the Divine glory was revealed to 
the world. Men felt that in Him, as human, there was more 
of God than anywhere else. To a sinful world there was a 
more awful sanctity about the mild presence of the Man of 
Nazareth than in the glory which shone behind the Tem- 
ple-veil. Men felt that, notwithstanding His loving pity 
there was in Him a majestic purity more awful to the sin- 
ful soul than all the thunders on Mount Sinai. Before the 
Divine in Christ the fallen were melted, and unbosomed 
the secrets of their souls in confessions which they had 
never uttered before the altar at Jerusalem. Why did the 
Roman centurion turn pale before the crucified Jew. Why 
did the hardened Pilate pause in his career of ambition and 
desire to let his strange prisoner go? There is but one 
answer—the sorrowful Son of man was the highest mani- 
festation of God. There in Christ was the Holy of Holies. 
There was the altar which made every other altar fire grow 
pale and expire. The Man, the Divine Man, sorrowful 
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and sacrificed, became the Temple of Jehovah. Bring, 
now, these two principles together: God equally present 
everywhere—the old Temple vanished; God most highly 
manifested in humanity—the Christian soul the temple of 
God ;—therefore, temples of God ye are! . . 

II. The Manner of Realising it. Of course it can be 
attained only through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
man. See verse 16, “ Know ye not that ye are the temples 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” As- 
suming that, how may we attain more of the full presence 
of God in our souls ? 

In man there is a trinity of power,—Thought, Emotion, 
Action. In order to become a temple all these must be 
consecrated. (1.) Intellect to realise God’s presence. . . . 
To awaken the soul to energy you must think on Him, 
The Christian life of mere teeling is never of a high order. 
Go, then, contemplate Him. Stretch every faculty of your 
souls to realise His glory and His presence. (2.) Hmotion. 
Thought is vain apart from this. To be His dwelling the 
heart’s altar must be lighted by the fire of impassioned devo- 
tion. Hence, God so often consecrates a man by sorrow. . . . 
(3.) Action. Thought and feeling are both vain without 
this. .. . Work from your emotion, and ultimately you 
may do all from it. .. . Thus man becomes a temple of 
God,—Intellect the holy place; the heart's emotions the 
altar of sacrifice ; the actions of life the revelation of both. 

III. The Results of the Realisation. (1.) God mani- 
fested to the world. They say our temples are being de- 
serted; that the young and the labourer are going away. 
Is not this because we are not temples? It is vain to 
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build stone temples to God unless we become His living 
ones. (2.) Elevation of life above the sinful, trifling, the 
earthly. Realise the Divine within you, and you will not 
“defile the temple of God.” Let immortal hope glorify 
your work. . . . His is no vain life who has, through the 
Spirit, become a temple of Jehovah ! 

In the temple at Jerusalem there was a veil; at the 
death of Christ that veil was rent. In the temple of 
every human heart there hangs a veil; death will rend it, 
and will reveal either the glorious image of the Father, or 
the image of the demon-god for which it has lived. 


XXVIII. 


THE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN SONSHIP, 


Romans viii. 16. 


‘<The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God.” 


THERE are, perhaps, few declarations of God’s truth which 
the Christian more earnestly hopes to realise than the as- 
sertion which this verse contains. or if we did but 
realise that witness of the Spirit, should we not be filled 
with a Divine power and earnestness which would never 
slacken till this mortality lay cold in the grave? We 
may, I know, have an indistinct consciousness that we are 
sons of God, but it is just because it is indistinct and 
feeble that we feel so little of the glory of Christian life, 
and are so liable to those restless anxieties which exhaust 
the energy of belief. We yield to the earthly influences 
that are constantly playing around our path, when, if we 
only felt that we were children of God, we should stand 
up in the might of spiritual manhood and turn those 
influences aside. We find it hard to bear the bondage of 
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the body when thought and emotion have wasted its 
strength ; we find it hard to bring it into subjection when 
it glows with vigorous power; whereas, did we but realise 
the witness of the Spirit, we should feel that it was silently 
being transformed into the image of Christ’s glorious body, 
and the bondage of the flesh would pass away. We grow 
cold when we would be earnest, and find it supremely diffi- 
cult to quicken the fire of spiritual emotion amid the gusts 
of temptation and the gales of passion; but if we heard 
the voice of the Comforter saying “ Thou art a son of 
God,” would not the soul’s emotion glow as with a heavenly 
radiance, which the cold currents of the world would have 
no power to destroy? In truth one of the great necessities 
of Christian life—one of the deepest demands of our indivi- 
dual experience—is a living witness to our sonship of the 
Father. 

Now, of this inward evidence Paul is speaking in the 
words before us, and-he speaks of it as a present fact of 
experience. The conclusion, therefore, naturally flowing 
from his words, is, that every Christian may, and ought, 
to obtain that witness of the Spirit to his sonship ; and this 
is the truth I propose to illustrate now. At first sight this 
assertion may appear startling. The idea that only a few 
Christians ever feel this, and that the feeling is only occa- 
sional, has become so prevalent and popular, that men find 
it hard to believe in the possibility of its attainment. I 
shall try to show, from the whole connexion of the passage, 
that men have often expected it in a wrong way; that taken 
in Paul’s sense it may, and ought to be, gained by us all, 
In doing this, let us first consider its nature: then its 
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necessity: and point out from these, in closing, how we 
may reach it. 

I. The Evidence of Sonship—its Nature. In illustrating 
this there are two points to be considered: the ground on 
which that evidence is founded: the manner in which it 
rises in the soul. In inquiring into the first of these let 
us carefully mark two things in Paul's words: (1.) He 
draws a distinction between God's Spirit and our spirit ; 
it is not our spiritual life that bears this testimony, it is 
the Spirit of God bearing witness to the soul; and (2.) 
He implies by the whole contents of the chapter, that the 
evidence is not fitful but continued and progressive. We 
dwell on these points at the outset because they clear away 
two grounds on which men have often based assurance, and 
because they will lead us, more clearly, to the true founda- 
tion. 

There are those who conceive that a certain feeling of 
assurance suddenly rises in the Christian, which is a con- 
viction of his election, and that this feeling is the witness 
of the Holy Spirit. Hence, men have waited for it with 
anxiety. Many of the most earnest have prayed in tears 
of agony for its dawning. They have wasted many a 
darkened hour by the fear lest this feeling should never 
come, and have longed like men watching tor the morning, 
for the moment when it should suddenly flash across the 
darkness of the soul and light it with confident joy. Now, 

we Lweuld not foma—memrent dispute the fact that a sudden 
emotion may come, but Wwith—these-words~before—mre,-f~ Troe 


-bekeve-most-firetystheat-such isnot Paha cetieaiie- of which 
Paul is speaking here. For he speaks of a Divine Spirit 
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witnessing with our spirit; to rely on any emotion as cer- 
tainty, is to rely upon our own spirit bearing sritness with 
itself; for if &trust to any feeling in met am not trust- 


ee ing t the Spirit of God. This error needs to be guarded 


against, because, it is most deeply founded in the self- 
righteous tendencies of man’s fallen nature. |. "Man is not 
saved “by feeling that he i is saved. Man is not made holy 
by feeling that he is holy, but by utter reliance upon God’s 
grace to aid him in his struggles with evil, and is often 
holiest when he is sadly, tearfully resisting against the evil 
in his heart. Man has not the witness of sonship by feeling 
that he is a son of God, but by the Spirit of God apprehend- 
ing and quickening his soul. Again: observe that the 
apostle is speaking of continued evidence. This clears away 
another ground on which men have based assurance. They 
imagine that certain ecstatic spiritual emotions are proofs 
of the witness of sonship. If so, the witness is fitful and 
transient ; for you know how the inner life of the soul is as 
full of changes as an April day—at one time full of the 
bright sunshine of belief, and again darkened and saddened 
by doubt. In a word—in alternate gloom and glory, the 
mystic human soul goes on its way to God. If, therefore, 
a man founds his assurance on this, he will to-day believe 
in his sonship, and to-morrow utterly doubt it. Paul, in 
the former part of this chapter, has spoken of being freed 
from condemnation ; of being spiritually minded ; of being 
led by the Spirit; all these are continued facts of Christian 
life, therefore, the witness of the Spirit is equally con- 
tinued. 


We now come to inquire into the ground on which Paul 
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bases the evidence of sonship; the Spirit bearing witness 
with our spirit ; 2.e., a Divine Spirit, greater than the emo- 
tions of our souls, consciously acting upon us. But how 
do we know when a spirit not ours, but greater, is acting 
upon our souls? When we feel conscious not so much of 
possessing a life, as of a life possessing us. To make this 
distinction clear, let us observe that it holds through all 
the higher forms of human life. You will find just that 
distinction between a true and a false teacher. The man 
who proclaims the truth he thinks, as his own, is never 
the highest kind of preacher ; he who speaks because the 
truth possesses him, leaves an impress on the ages. The 
true artist is not the man who paints to depict his own 
ideas, but he who is filled by a mighty inspiration which 
compels him to paint the forms of beauty and brightness 
which he sees glowing around him. Passing to the moral 
life, we find the same distinction there. He who does 
right because it may give pleasure, and fears to do wrong 
because it is painful, is never, in the highest sense, a moral 
man at all; but he only is such who does right because 
filled with a life higher and grander than his own—who 
recognises in conscience the monitions of the Eternal Spirit 
of,God. So in spiritual life. When we are led by a spirit 
of life greater than our own, we know that the Divine 
Spirit is acting upon us. That is a witness of sonship 
founded on the rock of God’s eternal truthfulness. Emo- 
tion may vary; life may darken; yet because we feel a 
power greater than our own taking hold of this nature and 
turning heavenwards; because we feel the hand of God 
R 
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sweeping over the chords of our natures and tuning them 
to immortal melodies , because He is changeless as the old 
eternities, we know that He is bearing witness to our spirits 
that we are His children: “for as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

We now proceed to the manner in which this evidence 
rises in the soul. In illustrating this, observe how the 
words of our text are woven into the chapter—they cannot 
be torn away from it. Paul speaks of the action of God’s 
Spirit in three of its aspects, in each and all of which we 
see the way in which this evidence enters the soul. (1.) 
Deliverance from the carnal: ‘“ For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live.” The carnal is not always 
the sensual, but those temptations into which man’s mystic 
spirit has infused a charm. Freedom from this is the first 
sien of sonship. Here, then, is the witness—when the old 
affections are being uprooted—-a deep desire created after 
perfect purity—-when the chains of sin are snapped. (2) 

he spirit of prayer. Sometimes the Christian prayer 
- transcends all words. The heart's wounded affections— 
blighted hopes—unexpressed longings—all burn in one 
deep, impassioned cry: this spirit of prayer possessing you 
is a sign of adoption, (8.) The spirit of asptration,— 
“ And not only they, but we ourselves also, which have the 
first-fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” This is a sign of sonship,—life’s imperfect- 
ness the ground of hope. The feeling that here there is no 
rest—the whole life becoming one prayer for more light, 
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greater power, deeper love—not. mark, the cry for happi- 
ness, but the ery— 


“ Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 


C That aspiration, possessing the soul, forms the power 
of the Christian, and is a witness to his sonship of the 
Father. ane 
II. The Necessity for this Witness. Take Paul’s words, 
and we shall find he brings out three great results of the 
witness of the Holy Ghost, which show three reasons why 
every man should possess it. (1.) We need it to enable us 
to enter into perfect communion with God. This is the 
necessity and glory of Christian life; but till we can feel 
His power possessing us,—till we can see the smile of the 
Father behind every sorrow, we shall fear Him, and fly 
from His presence; not until then can we perfectly com- 
mune with Him. -l 
(2.) We need vt in order to realise our spiritual ini 
ance. The greater the man, tho more need for this wit- 
ness. You know the feeling of sadness which comes when 
gazing at night into immensity—the thought that this 
short life will soon be over, and we shall be swept away and 
forgotten, like withered leaves before the drifting winds of 
autumn. Then how grandly comes the witness to our son- 
ship, saying, “ Thou cast down? Look up into immensity, 
it is all thine, fear not, thou art a child of the Infinite.” 
(3.) In order to comprehend the glory of suffering. Mark 
the connexion in Paul’s words between the sufferings of 
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this lite, and the glory to be revealed hereafter, as if he 
had said,— as the suffering is great, so also shall be the 
glory.” None but the man who has the “ witness of the 
Spirit” is able to look through the sorrow to the blessed- 
ness hereafter. . . . 

III. Its Attainment. In order to acquire this witness, 
carry into action every spiritual power you possess—tran- 
slate every emotion into life. Remember you have to 
“work together with God.” 

Take care that you “ grieve not the Holy Spirit.” Feel 
that every point gained in spiritual life is a point to be 
maintained. Take care that when you are brought nearer 
to God by suffering, you do not allow yourself to fall back ; 
if you do, the light of the Spirit will fade. “ If then ye live 
in the Spirit, walk in the Spirit.” 


XXVIII 


GOD'S CONDEMNATION OF MEN, 


JouN ili. 19. 


“This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 


Tue first entrance of light produces two great effects—it 
makes manifest, and it separates. The world of darkness 
is a world of false terrors and confused appearances, In 
the night, old and familiar objects take new forms ; common 
things seem to stand out like strange dangers in our way ; 
well-known things are changed ; and we cannot distinguish 
shadows from realities, or the dangerous from the secure. 
But the first morning beam that pierces the dark world 
restores the confusion to order ; the shadowy perils fly, and 
the strange night-world disappears. That first beam mani- 
fests things in their reality, and by making manifest it 
separates the false from the true. __ 

By this well-known result of the dawn of light in nature, 
we understand the thought expressed in these words,— 
that when the Light that saves entered the world, His 
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appearance became at the same time the most complete 
condemnation of men. In the age when Christ came, 
religion had for years been falling into decay, until the 
world had sunk into a spiritual night, the darkness of which 
we, in this Christian time, cannot fully comprehend. It 
is most true that then heathen nations had risen high in 
science and philosophy. It is most true that it was an age 
in which art had done its utmost to refine and purify life. 
But behind that lcfty science, the old faith in the Divine 
was dying out in men’s hearts; and beneath the outward 
refinements of life were concealed dark, sensual vices, which 
degraded humanity below the level of the brute. The 
teaching of popular philosophers proclaimed the pursuit 
of pleasure to be the great end of man; while even the 
nobler teachers of the time regarded life as a painful pur- 
suit of unattainable virtues, and knew no other consolation 
in death than the dreary hope of being absorbed into the 
Infinite Soul whose presence they traced in the might and 
beauty of the world. The men of wealth and learning 
laughed to scorn the popular faith in the gods. The people 
reverenced a crowd of fancied deities, who possessed the 
worst of human passions, and the very worship of which 
was more degrading than unbelief. Thus the age of Christ’s 
coming was the deep spiritual night of the heathen nations. 
And if we turn to the Jewish world, with all its past en- 
lightenment from heaven, we find that the same moral 
midnight had settled there. For years the Jews had been 
falling into cold indifference to the everlasting realities of 
religion, Their priests approached God’s altar with holy 
words on their lips, but with deep unbelieving insincerity 
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in their hearts. Their rich men degraded God’s Temple 
by making it a house of merchandise. Their scribes and 
doctors killed every inspired man whose earnest life rebuked 
their coldness, and whose earnest words pierced through 
their canting hypocrisies. The Jewish people were scat- 
tered as sheep having no shepherd. Did they turn to the 
Pharisee ?—he laid upon them grievous burdens, which he 
would not touch with one of his fingers. Did they turn to 
the Sadducee ?—he sneered at their faith in immortality. 
To this the Jews had come,—that while all spiritual faith 
was dying out under a load of solemn forms, those very 
forms hid the truth whose light would have revealed their 
danger. Thus was the age of Christ’s appearing the night 
of Time. Men lived in a region of confused appearances, 
They were terrified by false terrors. They saw not the 
real peril in which they were standing. The true God 
seemed unreal: the false thought of God a reality. Truth 
and error, right and wrong, were fast becoming shadows. 
But when the Light came, He manifested the true, and 
separated it from the false. Men saw where they were 
standing, and beheld things which the deep darkness had 
concealed before. The heathen had covered his impurities ; 
but in the light of Christ they stood out black and ghastly, 
as utterly abominable things. The Jews had come to 
regard God as residing in some distant and unknown 
heaven; in the light of Christ, He was revealed as beset- 
ting them behind and before. Then the morning beam 
fell on the dark world, and it was judged. Then, emphati- 
cally, when salvation came nigh, every man who rejected 
it proved that he loved the darkness, and stood condemned 
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And thus the coming of the Saving Light became, of neces- 
sity, the condemnation of all who remained in their sin. 

Such appears to be the immediate meaning of the words 
before us. But it is obvious that they do not refer simply 
to the great change which the advent of Christ produced 
in the world’s history. They contain a truth for all time. 
They form the answer to a great question which men have 
ever asked, and are asking still—On what ground does Goud 
condemn humanity 2 That question is for us one of sup- 
reme importance; for not only do our notions of God 
and our comprehension of Christ depend on the reply, but 
representations of it have been given which are a natural 
and fruitful source of infidelity. It has been said that God 
dooms men for evils which it was beyond their power to 
avoid. He has been depicted as saving some few, and send- 
ing the rest to perdition, simply because He chooses to do 
so; and the hearts of men recoil from doctrines so inhuman, 
and men’s faith in God’s judgment is shaken, until a silent 
unbelief in it creeps coldly over their hearts. Christ here 
places God’s judgment on a totally different ground. He 
says man’s doom is caused by his turning from the very 
Light which came to save him. Therefore it is not through 
God’s choice—it is not for inevitable evil—it is not for being 
dark, but it is for being content to »emacn in darkness, that 
He condemns the world. 

To this, then, let us give our attention. It brings 
before us the mighty fact of condemnation in all its reality. 
It destroys unbelief in it, by bringing it so closely home to 
ourselves; and places it so utterly on man’s own free 
choice, that we cannot escape its power. The words of the 
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text suggest two thoughts:—1. The principle of God's con- 
demnation. He condemns men not for being sinful, but 
for being content tobe sinful. 2. Its manifestation. Un- 
belief in Christ is a proof of free and deliberate contentment 
in sin. 

I. We begin with the principle of Divine condemnation. 
If we accept these words in honest simplicity, we must, be- 
lieve that it is not for being dark, but for being content to 
be dark, that God condemns man. And, to prevent error, 
let me here say most emphatically, that we are speaking 
now—as Christ was speaking when He uttered the words 
before us—of God's final condemnation, and of that alone. 
God, the Holy One, must abhor the very shadow of evil; 
God, the Just, must condemn man for his sinfulness ; but 
while condemning the sin, He compassionates the sinner. 
But believing in Christ, I must believe that God never 
finally doomed a man merely for being sinful. He hates the 
sinfulness ; but it is only when the Light has come, and the 
heavenly power has drawn near, and the man is content 
with his sin, and chooses to remain in it—it is then that 
God leaves him alone to the deep darkness of final ruin. 

In illustrating this, we must observe that this principle 
is founded in the fact that God, as a Father, only condemns 
men when they have voluntarily condemned themselves, 
It proceeds from His very nature as Hternal Love. If I 
believed in that notion of a cruel Deity which the infidel 
fancies is the God of Christianity, I could, of course, believe 
that he might doom men for acts which they had not the 
power to avoid, and, like the infidel, I should do my best 
to doubt His existence. If I believed in that stern cold 
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power which high Calvinism worships, I could, of course, 
understand how such an unloving and inhuman Deity 
might condemn me from His own choice, and should strive 
most earnestly to forget Him. Butas an inhabitant of this 
earth resplendent with the spirit of loveliness and beauty 
—as a dweller under the light of the glorious sun, which 
pours his beams of blessing alike on good and evil, on 
the beggar and the king—above all, as a believer in 
Him who died of old for asserting God's Fatherhood 
against inhuman doctrines and heartless priests, I must 
believe that He only leaves His weak and wandering 
children alone in the wild wastes of ruin when they have 
freely chosen to be evil, and voluntarily condemned them- 
selves. 

Taking this fact, then, as a starting point, if we can 
show that man is of necessity a sinner, and has not in 
himself the power to be free from sin, and is therefore 
only self-condemned when he rejects light and power 
from Christ, we shall clearly see the meaning of the prin- 
ciple that it is contentment with sin which brings condem- 
nation. 

We may regard sin in two aspects—as a power sleeping 
in human nature, and as a power coming forth into volun- 
tary evil action. If we can show that this sleeping power 
must come forth under temptation, and that when it ds 
awakened into action it grows with a giant growth until it 
enslaves man, we shall show that man in himself cannot 
avoid being a sinner; and then this principle will grow 
clear, 

On the one hand, let us contemplate sin for a moment as 
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a power slumbering in human nature. No man, perhaps, 
who thoughtfully ponders the facts of life, can deny the 
presence of some such hidden tendency. It matters not 
for our present argument how it came there. I only ask 
you to grant, as a fact, that it is there. Sin does not ab- 
solutely commence in man; it only steps forth from the 
dark lair where it has lain in awful repose ; and the actual 
evil deeds of life are but the signs of a far deeper energy— 
the flashings of lurid flame that prove the existence of the 
concealed fire in the mysterious world within. You may 
discern the presence of this awful tendency in those out- 
comings of evil which invariably display themselves in 
children from the moment when they become conscious of 
right and wrong. The notion that the child is born in 
perfect freedom from evil influences, or that infancy is a 
state of purity, is false. Because the child is trustful, con- 
fiding, unsuspicious, it seems free from the dark power of 
evil. But why does this fancied innocence so rapidly 
wither, even though shielded from the stormy temptations 
of the world, if there be no evil sleeping in the young 
heart, which only requires greater power of thought and 
feeling to burst forth? Or, we find another illustration 
of this in the rapid loss of apparent virtue in souls that 
have passed the age of childhood. You may have seen 
young men, or young women, whose youth had been 
sheltered and untried, apparently virtuous, amiable, almost 
holy. On them fathers built their hopes; on them good 
men looked in gladness, thankful for such proofs of inno- 
cence in a world so full of corruption. But wait awhile. 
It needs only a brief intercourse with some immoral com- 
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panionship to darken those apparently pure natures with 
pollution; or, even if they be sheltered from that, it may 
be that some old temptation returns, and is yielded to,— 
and then, in a few years, or even a few months, where 
is the golden promise of their youth? Gone—faded— 
blasted! and they rush down in a deep and ever-deepening 
fall. The innocence or the virtue that has been untried 
by temptation is frequently most deceptive in its beauty ; 
for it is one of the most mournful facts of life, that those 
who appear good because they have been kept from temp- 
tation, often rush downward with the most maddened haste 
when they are once overcome by sin. These are facts; and 
do they not prove a slumbering force of evil in humanity ? 
It is most true that we do find in human nature the noblest 
aspirations, for there have been, and are, men unsanctified 
by the power of Christianity who manifest a spirit of noble 
aspiration and heroic self-sacrifice; but side by side with 
their greatness, you may ever trace in unchristian men the 
pledges of selfish corruption. Man, in himself, is a mar- 
vellous contradiction; he has the yearnings of an angel 
united with impulses which degrade him below the level of 
the beasts. And now, if there be this invisible evil ten- 
dency sleeping in the heart, mark what it would require 
for a man to conquer it The evil within him must come 
forth ; it must reveal itself, in some shape, under tempta- 
tions which only a life commenced with earnest prayer and 
patient persevering struggle might enable him to overcome. 
Can you conceive now that God finally dooms a man to 
ruin for sinful impulses which must come forth, and which 
it would need prayer and struggle commenced in childhood 
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to conquer? No! man és evil—in himself utterly and 
hopelessly astray from heaven; but while God condemns 
the evil, He pities the man. If He were an angry tyrant, 
if He were a remorseless judge, man’s final condemnation 
might be conceivable; but because He is a Father, we are 
bound to believe that, not for being dark, but for being 
content to remain in darkness when the heavenly Light 
draws near,—that it is for this, and this alone, God finally 
leaves men to themselves. 

II. Pass on now to the rise of sin into conscious deeds. 
Let us ask here, whether man has in himself power to free 
himself from its slavery? We have seen that hidden evil 
must come forth under temptation; and we have now to 
show that when man’s evil tendencies pass into action, they 
grow with a gigantic growth. The downward movement 
of a soul, when it begins to sin, is not a regular speed ; it 
gathers impetuosity every moment, and all its buried past 
becomes a present power hurrying it on. If we can show 
this, the proof of the principle of God’s condemnation will 
grow stronger at every step. And the proof of it I find in 
two facts. 

(1.) Every act of sin darkens the light of conscience. 
God has given man a conscience whose eye is quick to de- 
tect evil, and whose voice is strong to reprove it; and He 
meant that inner eye ever to gaze upwards to Himself, that 
it might be a light to lighten the soul, and save it from the 
perils of sin’s darkness. But here is the misery of sin, that 
when it comes forth from its lurking place into action, the 
very first action begins to darken the light that was given 
to guard the spirit agaist sin’s blinding power. In child- 
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hood, the soul starts back from evil; the light then is clear 
and strong. In childhood, the inner eye beholds God near. 
But as life advances, the light grows dim, and the vision of 
the Eternal King draws farther and farther away from the 
darkening soul; so that a man may go so far in transgres- 
sion as to lose all sense of remorse. It has been supposed 
that great criminals must sometimes be exhausted by terror. 
This is often a great mistake. The voice of conscience does 
not grow louder as the heart grows darker. A man may 
so give himself up to sin, that all uneasiness in it shall 
cease, and he shall find a very luxury in evil. Thus it is 
that evil, coming forth, destroys the safeguard against its - 
sway. The night deepens, and the stars go out over the 
lonely pilgrim to eternity; and the rushing sound of the 
rising tempest is heard faintly, and ever more faintly, by 
his dulled and deafening ear. 

(2.) Again: Every step decreases the power of resist- 
ance ; for the longer a man lives in sin, the more deeply he 
becomes conscious of self-degradation, and this has a most 
fatal power to render him careless. The more we feel that 
we have lowered ourselves in living away from God, the 
more are we tempted to give up all hope of rising. De- 
stroy a man’s self-respect—make him feel that his char- 
acter is gone—and see how carelessly and recklessly he will 
act. You have an awful illustration of this in some great 
criminals on whom society has poured its scorn, and whom 
men have cut off from all brotherhood. They reach a 
depth of evil that makes them almost sublime in their pro- 
found contempt for all things. Such men have daringly 
defied God and man, heaven and hell, and have stuod ready 
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to plunge blindfold into the future, defiant of the eternal 
storm of trouble that now and then beats on their souls. 
In this we see the effect of the consciousness of deep 
degradation. But in some degree the consciousness of 
degradation must have the same effect on us all. We 
feel that we have forgotten God; that we have plunged 
souls meant to be angel-like into the dark mire of sin; and 
this feeling breaks our power of resisting sin’s attraction. 
Not only so, but there is also the power of habit, which, 
like a moral current, bears the soul onwards. In the midst 
of its rush and sway, a man may, in some clearer moment, 
catch a glimpse of the past, which gleams upon him like a 
lost Eden, and he may try hard to regain it by rowing 
against the stream; but he soon ceases, and wearily resigns 
himself to the tide until all struggle ends. 

If, then, sin is such a power: if sinful impulses must 
come forth; if every sinful act helps to darken the light of 
conscience, and every step in sin weakens the power of re- 
sistance, do you think that God finally condemns man for 
being sinful? Is it not rather for being content to remain 
in sin—for ‘‘ loving the darkness rather than the light ?” 

Observe, once more, that unless we recognise this prin- 
ciple we cannot understand Christ. He revealed it in His 
pity for the fallen who felt their fall, yet struggled to rise ; 
and in His withering denunciations of the Scribes and 
Pharisees who were content to remain as they were. 

II. We now have to glance at the manifestation of this 
principle in the coming of Christ. When the Light came, 
every man who rejected Him proved his contentment in 
sin. ‘T'wo things are obviously requisite to establish this. 
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(1.) Man must be brought into a state in which he shall 
be able to choose deliberately between God and sin; and 
into this state the coming of Christ brings him. Through 
Christ, the strongest and holiest powers—those of love, 
pity, sorrow—act on man’s nature, and appeal to him to 
enter the light and liberty of the sons of God... . 

(2.) Man must show his contentment in sin, and thus 
doom himself. Therejection of Christ is utter self-condemna- 
tion. Let us see what it involves. Within man is an evil 
power, and from that power Christ comes to deliver; but 
man chooses rather to be the creature of that power than to 
accept deliverance. Behind man is a blackened past—man 
says, I accept it: I take it as mine. Pefore man is an 
awful future springing out of his evil—man says, I dare its 
doom. ‘To reject Christ is to affirm deliberately, “I am 
dark, and I choose to be so; I accept the sleeping thunders 
of the past; I am content to sink into that darkness which 
no star of hope can cheer, and to risk agonies of spirit 
which no power can lull into repose.” Thus the rejection 
of Christ is the opening of a path into infinite darkness. 
Then and therefore it is that the God of love condemns 
man. He has chosen his own way, and God leaves him 
there, ‘‘ This is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” 


XXIX. 


CHRISTIAN PURITY: ITS NATURE AND PERFECTION. 


JOHN xiii, 8-10. 


“Peter saith unto Him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered 
him, If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me. Simon Peter 
saith unto Him, Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my 
head. Jesus saith unto him, He that is washed needeth not, save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” 


Ir is almost needless to observe that these words contain 
a truth the very depth of whose meaning renders it difficult 
to be understood. At first sight, perhaps, Christ’s purpose 
in using the symbol may appear evident, for we feel at once 
that it was designed to express His own condescension in 
serving His disciples, and to show that their Christian 
dignity consisted in their becoming the helpers of their 
brethren. But Christ’s explanation of it, in reply to Peter’s 
question, shows us that there is a far deeper meaning hidden 
in it than that. We can understand the Apostle’s amaze- 
ment when—true to his own impetuous nature—he refused 
to allow Christ to wash his feet, for the stooping of the 


Master to the office of a servant might well startle a soul 
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so ardent in its devotion. We can understand, too, and 
sympathise with, his subsequent exclamation when he first 
perceived the spiritual significance of the sign; for we feel 
that the hands—the practical energies of life, and the head 
—the intellect. and memory, and imagination of the soul, 
all need to be cleansed and purified by the Saviour. But 
when Christ seems to say in reply, “If the man who is 
once purified only cleanse and keep pure the lowest circle 
of his powers, he shall be pure in thought and deed,” we 
feel that beneath this mysterious symbol there must be a 
most profound lesson on Christian purity. 

Not only so, it derives a yet deeper significance from the 
words which commence the chapter, “ Having loved His 
own who were in the world, He loved them to the end.” 
We know how Christ expressed that perfect love by the 
broken bread which He gave them in remembrance of 
Himself; but He meant this other symbol, in all its mys- 
tery, to be an expression of it too:—of that love for His 
own, faithful amid all their infirmities, and true, to the 
last heart-shattering pangs of the Cross, 

And does not this fact show that there is a lesson here 
which cannot be too frequently remembered by the Chris- 
tian man? ‘To this lesson, then, on Christian purity, let us 
now turn our attention. But before considering it, it may 
be needful first to remind ourselves of the Eastern usage to 
which Christ’s words refer. It was customary with the 
Jews to bathe before the celebration of the Passover; but 
in consequence of their habit of walking in sandals, which 
left their feet exposed to all the dust and sand of the way, 
it was needful that the feet should again be washed when 
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they reached their destination. This explains the local re- 
ference of the saying, “He that is washed needeth not, 
save to wash his feet.” And remembering this as an aid 
to the comprehension of Christ's symbol, it presents to us 
the subject of Christian Purity: its Nature and Perfec- 
tion. 

I. We begin by inquiring into the nature of that purity 
which the Saviour here intended to symbolise, for it is only 
by comprehending this that we shall fully understand the 
words which teach how it may be carried to perfection. 
And at the outset let us observe, that unless we carefully 
ponder every hint which this chapter gives us regarding 
the meaning of the sign, we shall fail to apprehend its true 
purpose. There are some who expound it by crowding 
into it a whole system of Christian doctrine ; they bring 
into the meaning of the words all the theology of the atone- 
ment and sanctification. It seems to me that such a course 
is unsafe if not irreverent. Christ was gradually educating 
His disciples to understand a mighty truth: and when He 
so deliberately and thoughtfully made use of a sign which 
startled them into amazement, we have no right to force 
into it our little systems of truth, and say that our doctrines 
of atonement and holiness must be there. If, on the con- 
trary, we accept as learners every hint given us in the 
chapter as a help to the meaning of true cleansing, we shall, 
I think, find that the Saviour was teaching His disciples 
their need of purification from a special form of sin into 
which they would be tempted to fall; that He meant to 
bring out a special aspect of His sacrifice wnich would 
cleanse them from its power and presence ; and then the 
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whole symbol will unfold itself in all its strength and 
beauty. 

In inquiring into the lesson on the nature of Christian 
purity which this symbol teaches, there are obviously two 
questions to be answered—1. What is the evil from the 
cleansing of which Christ refers? 2. Whence comes the 
purifying power ? 

(1.) Taking the first of these—the evil from which we 
are to be cleansed—we find a hint which explains it in the 
clear though strange connexion between this sign and the 
sin of the betrayer. John most powerfully brings out 
that as the purpose of the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
when he says “ And supper being ended, the devil having 
now put into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to 
betray Him.” Christ evidently had that sin in view, for 
He said, “ Ye are clean, but not all;” for, says the Evan- 
gelist, “ He knew who should betray Him.” And in the 
words, “If I wash thee not, then hast thou no part with 
me,” He manifestly implies that the sin of the betrayer was 
the sin into which they would fall unless purified by Him. 
Strange it may seem to assert that Christ should so clearly 
intimate He was cleansing them from the crime of betrayal : 
and yet, if we consider it, we shall find that this sin is one 
from which all Christians need to be cleansed ; that it is 
the root and ground of every other sin; that every man has 
the Judas-nature in him, and if it has not developed itself 
into open denial, and selling of the Saviour, he may thank 
God, and not his own heart, for the deliverance. In order 
to perceive this, consider for a moment what the sin of 
Judas was. It iscommonly said to have been avarice, but 
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that was only the last form which it assumed. Had he 
been so determinately avaricious, would it not have been 
seen before! We must go deeper than this, and then we 
shall discover the spirit and essence of his sin in intensely 
carnal selfishness—the root of avarice, and indeed of almost 
all crime. In Judas this spirit rose to a tremendous do- 
minion. It excluded Christ's influences—it shut out His 
warnings—it became so strong that not even the last 
tokens of His love hindered it from rushing to its own 
gratification, and selling the Christ. Now look at any 
form of carnal selfishness, and you will see that its natural 
development is the Judas-sin—all things sold for its own 
gratification. Its laws of growth are all there. It shuts 
out divine influences, it creates unbelief, it hardens the 
heart, and reaches its consummation in the sale of Chris- 
tian principle. And hence any man thoughtfully looking 
into himself, and pondering the spirit and growth of carnal 
selfishness of soul, will at once see the deep meaning of 
Christ’s reference to the sin of betrayal as that from which 
all the disciples needed to be cleansed. Any man who hag 
thoughtfully gazed into his own heart will see the possi- 
bility, in some moment of fiercer passion, of an infinite de- 
parture from the Saviour. The world for eighteen centu- 
ries has cast stones at Judas, but the thoughtful Christian 
will be constrained almost to stand by his side and say, 
“ Had it not been for Gods grace, this tendency to sin in 
me would have led to that consummation, and I had sold 
the Christ too.” This, then, is the evil from which we 
need cleansing. It was in the Apostle’s, and it is in us 
too. We know that there is a dark spirit of unbelief and 
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selfishness within us, and that small as it may seem now, 
when full grown it would manifest itself in the crime of be- 
trayal. Here, then, I think, is the meaning of Christ’s 
saying, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with me.” 
Remembering this as the evil which Christ had specially in 
view, we pass on to our second question. 

(2.) Whence comes the purifying power? . The answer 
to this we find also expressed in the symbol itself. Again, 
let us guard against the temptation to put our own mean- 
ings into it, instead of learning its meaning from Christ 
himself. It is an easy matter to say “the whole doctrine 
of Redemption must be here,” but by that easy explanation 
we lose at once the real beauty and depth of the sign. To 
reach it we must observe what it was that startled the 
disciples. ‘They were astounded to see their Master—He 
whom they reverenced—stooping to be their servant. Peter 
uttered the emotion which the rest felt, but which they 
were restrained by reverence from uttering. Here is the 
point which the symbol brings out—the Highest stooping 
to the lowest, that He might purify them from sin... . 
Connect with that the words, “ Having loved His own, He 
loved them unto the end,” and you will reach the power in 
Christ which purifies the soul. In the light of that symbol, 
measure the height and depth of Christ's love for His own. 
It was a love that came from the Throne to the Cross to 
give itself up for man—that is, the purifying power—the 
power of the Christ who, by His own unspeakable love, 
cleanses man from the dominion of carnal selfishness. This 
is the power which shatters the idols of the heart; which 
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makes the life a sacrifice; which results in “‘I am crucified 
unto the world.” It is the power springing from the 
thought of the Highest giving Himself for the lowest, lov- 
ing them to the end, which brings the heart to God, and 
withers the temptation to betrayal. In the hours of fiercest 
trial, only let us feel “He became a servant for me,” and 
it will be impossible to sell His discipleship ; for it is this, 
if anything, which for ever will bind the heart as with 
golden chains to Christ as its Master and Lord. 

Bearing in mind those two facts which the symbol 
teaches us—that the nature of Christian purity consists in 
the cleansing of the heart from the betrayal spirit, and that 
the love in the Saviour which sacrificed itself is the clean- 
sing power—we pass on 

Il. Yo the Perfectness of Christian Purity. The great 
question of our life is, How are we to be wholly cleansed 
from this dark temptation? Now, mark Christ's words 
most carefully. He said that they were clean, they were 
washed—that is, the purifying power which would pervade 
the whole man was in their hearts. They needed not a 
special purifying, but to let that power pervade their whole 
natures they needed to wash their feet. Two thoughts are 
involved here. 

(1.) The purifying must pervade the lowest powers of 
life. The feet, as representing the least, lowest actions and 
energies of life, those which come into actual contact with 
the world. .. A great principle lies in this, The most 
trifling outward act has a power to corrupt the inward and 
lofty spiritual life of the soul. One evil deed leaves its 
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scar; one such impedes prayer. Why? Because the dark 
nature within you will find an outlet there. You are en- 
circled by foes; leave no portal unguarded. You are sur- 
rounded by a torrent; leave no break in the dyke... . 
But we must remember that the inner life can only be 
thoroughly purified when the purification extends through 
the whole life. The man who does one act in his daily 
business which he could not do under the memory of the 
Love that stooped for him, is in peril; the foe has gained 
an entrance; the betrayal-spirit is in the germ there. .. . 

(2.) The purifying must advance with advancing life. 
The feet again, as representing the progress of life. And 
the principle here suggested is, that as we are constantly 
progressing, past purification will leave the advanced life 
untouched. . . . Life is a perpetual novelty; we are per- 
petually casting off its fading foliage, and leaving it be- 
hind. New temptations are constantly confronting us, for 
old ones are ever reappearing in fresh shapes as the condi- 
tions of life change. . ... If a man tries to live always on 
the power of the first grace given, he will fall. We must 
go to the Cross daily ; take there the new developments of 
life; take there our temptations, and sorrows, and sins, . . 
Let us remember to cleanse our feet from the sand and dust 
of the pilgrimage, that we may be able to stand pure be- 
fore the throne at last. 

There is a world where the faithful and true walk in 
robes made white in the blood of the Lamb. . My brothers, 
you are weaving your spirit’s garments day by day, for the 
deeds you do and the habits you form bear the stamp of 
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immortality. Wash them now at the Fountain; and then, 
at the end, purified from all the contamination of evil, you 
will be found worthy to sit down with Prophets, Patriarchs, 
and Apostles, at the consummation of the kingdom, at the 
“ Marriage Supper of the Lamb,” 


XXX. 


THE GLORY OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


MarrHeEw xiii. 43, 


“‘Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


T Hose words refer, directly, to the end of the world. The 
Saviour, in expounding His parable, has throughout been 
pointing forwards to a period when the history of earth 
shall have ended,—when the discipline of life shall be 
completed,—when the evil shall be cast out from the pure 
kingdom of the Father, and the righteous gathered into it 
for ever; and then it is, He says, “they shall shine forth 
as the sun.” He seems, therefore, to imply that wntil then, 
their glory must be, in a measure, concealed. He appears 
to teach us that in this world righteous men are seen im- 
perfectly—clouded by their frailties, and veiled in the gar- 
ment of the flesh—and tuat it is only then, when the stury 
of the world has ended, that the light which is in them 
shall break forth in its full splendour. 
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These words of Christ, looked at in this aspect—as the 
prophecy of a glory to be seen in the righteous which is at 
present concealed—form an answer to certain painful doubts 
that perplex thoughtful and suffering men. Let me begin 
by illustrating, for a moment, the kind of doubts to which 
I refer. We look abroad over the earth in some hour of 
meditation, and ask, almost sadly, where are the righteous 
souls? There are, indeed, a few who stand ready to perish 
rather than to yield to the most plausible lie, there are yet 
men who are willing to “count the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt;” but the 
majority of Christian men seem to waver under the breath 
of temptation, to be stricken powerless by every. storm ot 
trouble, and at the end to be “‘saved as by fire.” And 
does not the question rise—Are these frail beings the spirits 
who are to become equal to the angels of God? 

Or we have seen the righteous die, and often there has 
been no final outburst of triumphant glory. We have 
been harrowed by the sight of a struggle we could not ease 
—haunted by the cries of pain we could not still; and at 
the end, amid the restlessness of expiring nature, have 
heard only the few broken words of trust and prayer 
breathed from lips pale in their agony. And then, amid 
the desolation of the after-sorrow, the ghastly doubt has 
risen—Can it be, that they who lived so like ourselves, 
and passed away with no pomp of dying triumph, are 
transfigured, already, into the “spirits of just men made 
perfect?” Or we look into our own futurity. In the 
hours of sickness when the sands of life are ebbing, and we 
catch the nearer murmurs of the eternal sea—in hours of 
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thought, when the world seems only a painted vision, ready 
to vanish, and disclose the invisible—then we look on- 
wards, and try to realise what we shall be when all this 
has gone; and I ask you whether in those solemn moments 
we dare claim, as our own, the splendour of power and 
purity which God’s Book paints as the inheritance of the 
Christian soul? I appeal to your experience whether it 
be not true, rather, that we shrink back from that thought 
as though it were presumption to believe it, and exclaim in 
awe, “No, no, it may be given to others, [am too unworthy 
for it to be mine ! ” 

Such are the doubts, which sometimes cross, like chilling 
spectres, your hearts and mine, regarding the great hopes 
of Christianity. I want to show you how these words of 
Christ clear them away, because they imply, on the one 
oand, that the light of joy and purity which is in the right- 
eous must be greatly hidden now; and because they affirm, 
on the other, that in the end that light shall glow until 
“they shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” 

Our subject then becomes, The Glory of the Right- 
cous :— 

I. Its Present Concealment. 

II. Its Future Manifestation. 

III. Its Mighty Lesssons. 

I. Its Present Concealment. The whole structure of the 
parable implies that the beauty of the righteous man is 
greatly hidden in the present. Christ has spoken of a 
master forbidding his servants to root out the tares, because, 
in the infancy of their growth, the tares and the wheat 
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are scarcely to be distinguished from each other. He teaches, 
therefore, that there are men in whom the new life is, as 
yet, so feeble, and its beauty so concealed, that a human 
eye can with difficulty detect its presence. But the great 
point to be marked in speaking of its concealment is this 
—Christ, throughout, implies that the glory which shall 
be, has begun in men here, though it is greatly shadowed 
and veiled. For in the parable, the wheat had in it the 
germ of the golden grain, that on the autumnal morning 
would distinguish it from the dull tint of the tares. And 
in that interpretation of the parable given in our text, the 
very phrase “shine forth” refers, manifestly, to the sun 
shining forth from the clouds which had obscured his 
radiance; and thus again, Christ emphatically teaches that 
the final light and beauty of the righteous are now but under 
a cloud that shall by and by be cleared away. Remember- 
ing throughout, then, this truth, let us inquire into the 
reasons of its concealment. They are two-fold; the one 
rising from the nature of righteousness in man; the other 
from the discipline by which it is perfected. 

(1.) We find the first reason in the nature of the only 
true righteousness in man. ‘To perceive this, start the 
question—What is the righteous man? In the absolute 
sense of the word, to be righteous is to have so strong a 
sympathy with that which is everlastingly right and true, 
that no temptation to the wrong could make the man 
swerve aside, though it were backed by all the allurements 
of the world, and all the forces of hell; it is, indeed, to 
choose what the righteous God has chosen, and crush down 
the hesitation of self-will, and do what He has willed, 
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although the whole universe stood as His foe; it is to have 
the whole body, soul, and spirit controlled by the love and 
baptized in the purity of the Eternal. But in that absolute 
and literal sense there never has been, nor can be, a 
righteous man upon this earth, and hence the question re- 
turns—In what sense is man the sinner made righteous ? 
In what way does he become so? The answer brings in 
that great parodox of Christianity which contains, in itself, 
one great secret of the present concealment of the glory of 
the godly. Man becomes righteous by denying his own 
righteousness and accepting that of another. So long asa 
man claims any fragment of righteousness in himself, as his 
own, he will find his trusted virtues fade into the withered 
rags of self-glory, and his fancied power melt before the 
first great temptation that flashes on his way. It is when 
he feels that he zs nothing, has nothing, and can do nothing 
—it is when, under that crushing sense of shameful im- 
potence, he catches sight of Christ crucified, and commits 
himself utterly to Him, that he begins to be righteous and 
holy. The old mystery—“I am crucified, nevertheless I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,’—in its intense 
utterance of self-renunciation, and trust in another, ex- 
presses the secret of all the righteousness that can ever live 
ina human soul, Yor it is by that act of self-renouncing 
faith that the heavenly power of Christ enters a man’s 
spirit. .“ He lives in me,” such a man may say, “and 
therefore, by renouncing my own might, I have a might 
that can dash every temptation from my career. I own 
myself dead, and then, looking on Him, His living spirit 
streams into my nature, and the holy, tender, victorious life 
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of Jesus becomes manifest in my mortal flesh. By feeling 
that I have nothing, I begin to have all things; and God, 
whose far-seeing eye reads in that new life of faith the germ 
of a perfect and eternal purity, declares me, to-day, a 
righteous man.” 

Taking that as the Christian idea of the nature of 
righteousness, you will perceive at once why the glory of 
the righteous is so greatly hidden now. Our faith is, as 
yet, only the germ of a new creation, and often it is cradled 
in tears and made strong by storms. The very cares and 
duties attending our existence on this earth will tend, some- 
times, to lessen our believing surrender to Christ, and we 
maintain it only by resisting their power. It is hard to 
maintain that upward look at the Saviour by which we 
grow righteous; we are tempted to look into our own ex- 
periences, and trusting them, our purity ceases to grow. We 
fancy, in our hours of excited emotion, that we are strong 
enough to meet temptation; we try, and we fall, and learn 
through bitter tears how hard it is to keep that constant 
self-renunciation by which alone we become right and true. 
Slowly, very slowly, through struggle and through storm, 
are we changed by faith into righteous men; and who, 
then, can marvel if, amid that life-long conflict, our glory 
is but dimly seen? The germ of the golden grain is within 
the believer already, though the hour of its brilliant 
maturity has not yet come. The morning dawn of the 
light that shall “ shine forth in the kingdom of the Father,” 
is rising in his spirit even now, but the clouds and storms 
of the earthly life yet veil it, and only the stray beams of 
its glory break upon our view. 
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(2.) We find a second reason for this concealment, in the 
discipline by which the righteous are perfected. We have 
seen that by faith we become righteous—start, now, the 
question, how that faith is to become deepened ?—and in 
the everlasting law of our nature, that faith grows strong 
only by trial, you have, at once, another source of the con- 
cealment of the glory of the righteous soul. For the man 
whose inward life is one upward glance at Christ must 
learn to look on Him with intenser steadfastness by pass- 
ing, now and then, through the valley in which the 
“horror of great darkness” besets him behind and before, 
and voices of doubt whisper in the gloom. The heart that 
is to be kept surrendered to the Saviour must reach its full 
surrender by the shattering of its hopes and loves, and learn 
through tears wept over vanished idols that nothing but 
the Eternal Love can satisfy its passionate desires. The 
spirit that, walking by faith, follows the path of the Re- 
deemer, must be trained by sharp unrest, and the sad sense 
of homelessness, to that pilgrim life that finds a home no- 
where but in the mansions of Eternity. 

Here, in that law—faith grows by trial—we find the 
solution of the mystery that has perplexed the thinkers in 
all ages—viz., the peculiar trials of the righteous. Un- 
spiritual, worldly men, beholding the sorrows of the Chris- 
tian saint, imagine they are judgments for secret sin. No! 
a thousand times no! They form the discipline by which 
the faith of the righteous soul is purged from earthly mists 
and gifted with heavenly vision. 

But this necessary discipline of their faith inevitably con- 
ceals their glory. The world’s eye sees little beauty in the 
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crown of thorns, and is unable to perceive the grandeur of 
the faith that accepts the sorrow of the heaviest cross for 
the sake of the Christ it cannot see. There are, indeed, 
flashes of spiritual glory, beaming now and then from the 
Christian spirit in its agony, that are too bright to be con- 
cealed ; but, usually, the mass of men are unable to hear 
the undertone of heavenly music that thrills through the 
cry of Christian sorrow, or detect the robes of the Heavenly 
Palace beneath the garments of great tribulation. We 
cannot see this ourselves when we are the subjects of trial. 
When by some gigantic sorrow a whole world of hope and 
affection is suddenly swept away—when our highest and 
noblest efforts are broken into failures—in those hours we 
are merely stunned and overwhelmed by grief, and it is not. 
* easy—nay, it is almost impossible—to see the glory bright- 
ening in the inner man, that at last shall “shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of the Father.” 

IL. Its Future Manifestation. The present concealment 
will pass away; the germ of faith will ripen into eternal 
glory. . . We know not the full significance of faith here 
—how it grows and unfolds. We see that it enables a man 
to give up all—that it is stronger than it seems to be; for 
many a man, when tested, finds that in its strength he is 
capable of heroic sacrifice. It is, in fact, the deepest and 
strongest thing in man, and is even now infinite in its 
nature, leading onwards in a path that has no end. 

By the silent growth of faith, the image of the heavenly 
is being secretly formed within. . . . Just as the flower 
bursts forth In beauty from its concealment in the seed, so 
shall it be with the righteous when the last temptation has 
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been vanquished, and the body, so frail and weary, has 
been laid aside. . . We see it not in our dying friends—we 
see only the expiring animal nature. We see not how the 
Christ-like grew within them during the hushed endurance 
of pain, and while their faith held on during that long 
horror of darkness. We see not their rising inner life—we 
see only their failing humanity. . . . Could we but glance 
into the future, and see the glory which will be revealed in 
the righteous when ‘“ He which is their life shall appear,” 
then we should understand the meaning of Christ’s words 
—‘“ Then shall the righteous shine forth like the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.” . . 

In the righteous the power of Christ’s love had been the 
strongest power in life—the mightiest emotion of their 
souls, when they had but transient spiritual visions of Him 
here. Who can tell how their souls will ripen in the suu- 
light of His smile! . . 

But we cannot see the glory which is behind. We can- 
not fully understand how the discipline of life is fitting the 
soul for the fruition of the future. At present we cannot 
read the Divine tracery inscribed by the hand of sorrow ; 
it has all a heavenly compensation, infinitely greater than 
its present misery. . . The veil is over us; we do not see 
what royal souls are being formed by it here. But in the 
end it shall be seen that all the feelings of pain and weak- 
ness, solitude and weariness, have a corresponding weight 
of joy. Then when the shadows of earth have fled before 
the light of the morning: then when the world’s story is 
done; then when the hosts of the redeemed are gathered 
in—when prophet, martyr, priest, and child join in the 
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eternal song—‘ then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

III. Its Mighty Lessons: “Who hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” 

Hear it, slothful, dreaming, forgetful Christian! You © 
whose heart is growing cold, and whose prayer is still, hear 
it, and awake from your sleep that “Christ may give you 
light.” 

Hear it, earnest, struggling, determined soul! Struggle 
onwards still! The morning is breaking, the day is at 
hand, when thou shalt “ shine like the sun in the kingdom 
of thy Father.” 

Hear it, downcast spirit! thou who art being made 
righteous by discipline. Yet a little longer, and thou 
shalt ‘‘ shine as the noon-day.” 

Hear it, unbeliever! Remember that “nothing that 
defileth or maketh a lie” can enter the kingdom of the 
righteous. There is a righteousness for thee. Renounce 
thine own works and thy self-will; receive the righteous- 
ness of Christ, and thou, too, shalt “shine as the sun in 
the kingdom of thy Father.” 


THE END. 
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“ AND are we, in our present needs, to look in the direction of modern 
Puritanism also for the regeneration of our pulpit eloquence? From 
certain publications, to which our attention has been lately directed, it 
would seem that the better sort of Dissenting preaching has attained a 
cultivation of style and a poetical breadth of vision which our orators of 
the Establishment would do well to emulate. Surely it is want of know- 
ledge of our neighbours only that keeps up the present impression, that a 
Dissenting preacher must needs be a vulgar and half-educated man; and 
in fact no gulf is wider than that which separates our Church of England 
gentry from their fellow-citizens of Nonconformist—notably orthodox 
Nonconformist—persuasions. (For it so happens that Socinian Dissenters 
have never quite lost their grasp of the social door-handle.) But it may 
be that in the divisions of feeling, which the present state of opinion 
within the Church seems likely soon to bring to a sharper issue amongst 
us, a considerable section of the English Establishment will find itself 
drawn to sympathise with the Nonconformist type of religion, in opposi- 
tion to the Romanising tendencies of the other portion. Nothing, as it 
seems to us, is more likely to prepare the way for an alliance which may 
possibly be destined to infuse fresh vigour into our national Protestanism 
than the advancing culture and obviously enlarging liberality of the best 
class of preachers who occupy the Dissenting pulpits. The sermons of 
the Rev. E. L. Hull, lately minister of Union Chapel, King’s Lynn, strike 
us as in a very especial degree thoughtful and original. This author died 
at the early age of one-and-thirty. His manuscripts were not revised by 
himself, and the sermons are partly reported from notes only. Notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, their composition and sequence are admir- 
ably sustained ; and what their general tone is like a short extract may 
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suffice to show. It relates to the character and training of David the 
Shepherd King. 

“ The whole sermon is uncommonly fine, and should be read together with 
the commentaries of Wordsworth and Leopardi on the Shepherd’s life. As 
to Sectarianism, we wish that one-tenth of the sermons of the English 
Church were as free from it as these prolusions of the Nonconformist 
pulpit.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ There is true genius in Mr Hull: power of expressing striking thoughts 
in striking words: of laying hold on the central interest of a topic, and 
carrying it with masterly force into the hearts of his hearers, and this 
with singular good taste. . . . And while there is much independence of 
mind, the same calm assured faith in the great gospel verities runs through 
every part of the sermons. The book speaks unmistakeably of thoroughly 
good training, supervening on a gentle, but at the same time earnest 
and aspiring spirit. That body of Christians is happy which possessed 
such a neophite, and could so fit him for his work. 

“ But we proceed to justify our eulogium by presenting our readers with 
some extracts from Mr Hull’s sermons. We shall take them as they 
struck us in reading the volume: fragments, but illustrative of power over 
thought and its expression. 

“ We trust our readers will feel that we have justified our estimate of Mr 
Hull’s powers by these extracts, which might have been considerably mul- 
tiplied. We do not know where we have met with sermons in which fer. 
vent eloquence and sobriety of judgment were more happily combined.”— 
Contemporary Review. 

“ These are sermons far removed from the ordinary staple of such pub- 
lications; they are unusually refined in style, and fresh and felicitous in 
thought, indicating a mind of great beauty and thoughtfulness. There 
is, too, an individuality about them which marks their author as one of 
those who, had he been spared, would have left his distinctive marks 
upon the circle of his influence. .. . The beauty and refinement of Mr 
Hull's thought strike the reader more than its robustness—although not 
more than its freshness. Sometimes, too, exegesis gives place unduly to 
felicitous fancy. On the whole, however, we cannot but feel that, in the 
early death of this young minister the Nonconforming Churches have 
lost a man of very great and unusual promise. His volume of sermons, 
posthumously collected by his brother, was printed at firat for private 
circulation, but its rare excellence was soon perceived, and its publication 
was consequently demanded. It will be placed by the devout and thought- 
ful upon the shelf of their choicest devotional authors.”— British Quarterly 
Reviero. 
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“ These are admirable specimens of what a certain class of sermons ought 
to be.... There isa rich vein of poetry running through most of them, 
and one can imagine Mr Hull might, if he had chosen, have wooed the 
muses with some success. The hearers of these discourses probably found 
them deeply interesting and inspiring; their perception of truth would 
be made clearer, and their sympathy with it more loving and practical. 
The moral and spiritual results of such teaching could not fail to be most 
valuable. ... There is no empty declamation in these sermons. In fact, 
one singular merit is, that the preacher endeavours to grasp the law or 
principle that lies at the root of moral and spiritual facts. . .. He fronts 
theologic and metaphysic difficulties, armed with living and everlasting 
- Christian verities, too substantial to be endangered by the perplexities of 
criticism or philosophy. ... No one can sympathise with the liberal and 
devout spirit that pervades these sermons without feeling assured that 
the author would, had he lived, have gathered strength and done good 
service in the Chureh. There is good culture, earnest purpose, devout 
feeling, unflinching courage to ‘face the spectres’ of the mind, poetic en- 
thusiasm, and large and liberal sympathies.””—Nonconformist. 

“Had Mr Hull lived he would probably have been the Robertson 
(Brighton) of the Dissenting pulpit. There is, indeed, something of 
Robertson’s mannerism in these sermons, but this is the result of mental 
likeness and spiritual sympathy. There is the keen rapid action of the 
mind, the full spiritual insight, the power of fresh poetical illustration, 
and the nervous handling of language which are the charm of Robertson’s 
discourses. ... If the Dissenting pulpit were to set up the standard 
which Mr Hull had set up for himself, and find men capable of reaching 
it, it would become a greater power in the land than it has ever yet been.” — 
Christian Spectator. 

“‘ We have read these sermons with delighted surprise, and almost with 
tears, that our churches should have been denied the maturity of a man 
whose adolescence was so full of promise. ... So rarely beautiful are 
these sermons, so full of spiritual freshness, so quiet, so chaste, so indi- 
cative of almost perfect literary culture, that they read like a poem of 
Tennyson’s or a Psalm of David’s. Full of the finest imagination, they are 
disfigured by no excess: imagination clothes strong earnest thought, it 
does not smother it. Since Robertson’s sermons we have seen nothing so 
strong, 80 unconventional, so full of intuitive spiritual feeling, and they 
have a beauty of form equal to their power of life.” —Patriot. 

“Very characteristic of these sermons is their originality, yet through- 
out we fail to notice any effort at straining after effect by the merely 
saying things for the sake of their strangeness. This is the pedantry of 
preachers who shrink from the orthodox and accustomed methods of 
procedure; but Mr Hull’s originality is that of independent study and 
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self-evolved thought. Not less remarkable is the style in which thought 
is conveyed. It is always accurate, always chaste, and frequently very 
beautiful. Our readers will see, from all we have said, how high an esti- 
mate we have formed of the volume and the man before us. We have 
spoken deliberately, and with the feeling that it would be very hard to 
exaggerate the excellences we have found in both.”—Freeman. 

“ When a demand is made for a second edition of a volume of sermons, 
it must be from some very palpable merit ; and those who read sermons 
will find in these abundant reasons why their circulation should not be 
confined to a private edition. Posthumous, like Mr Robertson’s, and some- 
times constructed like his from shorthand notes or imperfect manuscripts, 
they are yet among the freshest and most truthful sermons we have, often 
only the more suggestive from their want of finish. It is the subjective 
and human aspect of theology with which they are concerned; and had 
Mr Hull been spared, his preaching and grasp of mind, and reverend but 
bold spirit, would have made him a man of mark. As it is, he will preach 
to the best among us.”—Christian Work. 

“This volume of sermons by the late Mr E. L. Hull is one of rare excel- 
lence, and makes us mournfully conscious how much the Church of Christ 
has lost in its author. A great delicacy of discrimination, great freshness 
of thought, unforced and natural, and an exquisite beauty of illustration 
and style, characterise it. ... It is long since we have read any sermons 
that have more charmed us.”—vangelical Magazine. 
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‘Many readers will welcome a second series of sermons from the MSS. of 
Mr Hull, and will recognise in the new volume all the characteristic 
excellences of the old. Mr Hull always moved at a very high level of 
thought and feeling; his sermons are distinguished by a remarkable 
spirituality of tone. This is their special beauty, while at the same time 
it limits their range of application. There are temperaments, not absolutely 
irreligious, yet not able to breathe in higher regions of experience, to which 
they will seem almost unreal, though the overpowering sense of the 
preacher’s earnestness of conviction will prevent them from ever seeming 
false. Some, for instance, will feel that there is something moi bid about 
the view of life which dominates them, a sadness which is inconsistent 
with free and hearty action. But no one can read them without vast 
benefit. The practical and intellectual interests of life are so absorbing, 
seem so to increase day by day in their imperious demands upin us, that 
we cannot be too thankful to the man who looks habitually himself, and 
can give us a glimpse into the region where ‘above these voices there is 
peace.’ ’—Spectator. 

“ We were, we believe, the first to direct public attention to the post- 
humous sermons of Mr Hull, three successive editions of which have 
justified our very high eulogy of them, and encouraged his brother to 
select from his manuscripts this second series. In rare and rich excellences 
it fully equals the first. This is only what might have been expected. 
Mr Hull was too genuine and too strong a man either to rise or fall at any 
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time much above or below himself, The absence of spasmodic effurt, is 
apparent upon every page that he wrote. He died too young to have been 
called upon much for special services. Both volumes are printed from 
almost illegivle manuscripts, and clearly consist of sermons preached in 
the ordinary course of his ministry. Mr Hull himself had no thought of 
publishing sermons ; he made no selection therefore, gave no intimation 
of judgment ; and with manuscripts in the state which the editor describes, 
it was almost impossible for him to select with much of comparative discri- 
mination. Some of the sermons in this volume seem to us, in their pro- 
found spiritual conception, their great Christian faith, their cogent, practical 
purpose, and their high intellectual characteristics, to be superior to any 
in the first series. We may instance ‘The Battle of Sonship,’ and ‘Self- 
Crucifixion the Source of Life.? Nothing is more remarkable about Mr 
Hull than his quiet, keen, and profound spiritual insight, the natural and 
easy way in which he lifts the covering of text and circumstance from 
eternal truths. No truer or more spiritual seer has preached to men in 
our day. His own deeply spiritual heart grasps the great evangelical 
principles of Christ’s gospel with a certainty and a love which no textual 
or dogmatic difficulty can disturb. Mr Hull is always natural, unas- 
suming, and easy. He strains after neither great thoughts nor rhetorical 
effects, and yet everv thought is fresh and individual, and every page 
fraught with the eloquence of great meaning and earnest purpose. Of 
all the sermons which it has fallen to our lot to judge we know none 
that minister so perfectly and restfully to the spiritual soul, the practical 
life, and the intellectual mind.’—Znglish Independent. 

“The first series of sermons by this young preacher, posthumously 
published, astonished the Christian Church with their breadth of thought, 
terseness, and compactness of style, and original and penetrating insight 
into God’s Word. It is simply wonderful that another series of such dis- 
courses should have been found among the papers of this devoted and 
accomplished man, and that though he never designed them for publication, 
they should exhale a fragrance, and reveal an elegance and completeness 
of form, which the most cultivated or celebrated preachers of our day 
might well envy. They do more than this: they teach and help the weary 
heart of man to suffer and to be strong. ‘The Dawn of Faith and its 
Consummation ’ (founded on John i. 50, 51), and ‘ The Strength of Divine 
Joy’ (Neh, viii. 10), show how the heart may be refreshed and braced by 
a gladness that can defy all the adverse powers of the world, and solve 
the riddles which the unresting intellect offers to our faith.”— British 
Quarterly Review. 

‘‘There is a power and depth in Mr Hull’s sermons which make them 
profitable reading to any one. That, e.g., on ‘Prayer in the Name of Christ,’ 
and still more, that on ‘Spiritual Life a Divine Inspiration,’ which form 
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part of the second series of his sermons, are both profound and seasonable,” 
—Guardian. 

* Already the first series of Mr Hull’s sermons has passed through area 
editions, though published under many disadvantages, being the remains 
of a Nonconformist, a young man, and wholly unknown to the outside 
world. We may not reckon much on newspaper or magazine reviews. The 
stock phrases and forms of laudation are easily come at, and are often 
taken up, parrot-wise, with little real thought and less conscience. But 
the reading public, where all the adventitious circumstances are at least not 
favourable, seldom run greedily after a book—a book of sermons, least pf 
all—uniless there be some real and rare worth in it. 

“There is nothing sensational or rhetorical in these discourses, no vapid 
inflation, no high-wrought and finely-rounded periods, no ignis fatwus 
bewitching the preacher's eye, and drawing him on to some will-o’-the-wisp, 
no wild fire flashing and coruscating, bewildering himself and his hearers, 
and leaving both in a maze of darkness, worse confounded, Withal, there 
is nothing dogmatic and conventional in them, though they be brimful of 
high and pure teaching. You find none of the commonplaces of systematic 
theology, no legal justification, no forensic imputation of sin or of right- 
eousness, no Christ reconciling God to men, and paying satisfaction to 
Divine justice, but they are instinct with living Christian ideas, with holy 
and quickening truths. The marked peculiarity of the book is, that it is 
true and real, and contains the true and real convictions of an earnest godly 
soul. As for the writing and style, it is almost degrading to speak of it, 
The author has not made it at all, it has made itself. There is no catching 
at beauties, no aiming to strike. It is simply and perfectly natural. Clear, 
pure, living thoughts clothe themselves, without effort, unconsciously, in 
clear, strong, and most apt words. 

“We have no right to pronounce on the form which Mr Hull's theology 
had taken—if indeed it had taken any fixed form. Possibly, probably, it 
had not. Likely enough, he might have been able to accept, with slight 
modifications, the Church of Exigland, the Congregationalist, or the West- 
minster Confession, one or other, or all of them, Very probably on several 
important doctrines of theology, his ideas were as yet unsettled. But'we 
feel no hesitation in classing him with the school of progress. His own 
words abundantly sanction this conclusion. He speaks (p. 168) of ‘ teachers 
who have acted as if they thought elaborate beliefs about Christ of more 
importance than a simple personal trust in a living Saviour, and the ten- 
dency of whose teaching has been to exalt creeds demanding a mental 
essent above the faith that springs from the heart. And from such have 
arisen all the sectarian quarrels and doctrinal disputes which have darkened 
Christian faith ; for when men receive Christianity chiefly as a creed, they 
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are apt to denounce those who differ from them, and to regard those as 
unchristian whose shibboleth is unlike their own. From the other no 
such quarrels can spring, for when men believe that Christianity in its 
deepest sense is a life in Christ, they regard minor matters as immaterial, 
and recognise a common life in the risen Saviour as the ground of universal 
Christian brotherhood. Of the former, the world is weary. Dogmas with- 
out life breathe no blessing on the cravings of the heart, and fail to meet 
the thousand ways in which wearied humanity is feeling darkly for a 
Saviour. And, above all, its controversies and bitter sectarian jealousies 
have no power to cheer the sad or soothe the restless, while they too often 
drive the thoughtful to infidelity and the miserable to despair. For the 
latter of these—Christianity as a life in Christ—the world is longing. When 
the personal Saviour as the light and life of men is more fully preached, 
as the gospel, men will feel that that is what they need; and when Christ our 
life is felt to be our Christianity, the murmurs of sectarianism must cease.’ 
This is the meaning and essence of the whole volume from begmning to 
end—Christianity a life, a life in Christ, a deep inner power of holy, happy 
living, begotten out of Christ, nourished by Him, and creating an ever 
closer and closer assimilation to Him—Christianity a life, wholly founded 
on the principles and precepts of Christ’s gospel, warmed and impelled by 
intense love to Christ, and wholly regulated and governed by the very 
spirit which reigned in Christ.” —Nonconformist. 
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